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NUCLEAR ENERGY AND ITS USES' 


SIR GEORGE THOMSON 


THE atoms of chemistry which have been a fundamental part of science 
since the days of Dalton well over a hundred years ago and which were 
dealt with in the rolling hexameters of Lucretius some 2,000 years ago 
are very small. It is their change of partners which is the underlying 
feature of all chemical change. When coal or oil are burned, when T.N.T. 
explodes, it is the dissatisfied atoms who are changing their partners in a 
sort of cosmic divorce, and the energy which results from this process is 
what drives all our machinery today. The release of energy can be sudden 
as in the explosive, or gradual, asin combustion. But this process, though 
it is atomic and depends entirely on forces between atoms, merely, as it 
were, ruffles the surface of the atom. The atom, so to speak, does not take 
its nuptials too seriously; it does not allow them to penetrate to its heart, 
for the heart of the atom is the nucleus, as Rutherford was the first to show. 
The nucleus is a speck of matter which is very small in dimensions compared 
even with the small spaces of the atom itself, but, although very small in 
dimensions, it represents most of the material of the atom, and the picture 
which is often made and which, up to a point is a very good one, is to 
compare the atom to a solar system with the nucleus as the sun. As 
everyone knows the sun represents the enormous preponderance of the mass 
of the solar system, yet the size of the sun is very small indeed compared 
to the orbit of Neptune, not to speak of that of Pluto. 

When the nucleus of an atom changes, the whole atom is changed. 
The nucleus is its heart and, as one might expect, the changes of the nucleus 
give rise to much more intense forces and much greater releases of energy 
than do the changes which only ruffle its surface. 

The discovery of the changes of the nucleus of the atom is not such a 
very recent thing, for it has been shown—again the work of Rutherford— 
that all the process of radioactivity both in radium itself and in the numer- 
ous other radioactive substances are changes in the nucleus. The pro- 
duction of energy in this way by radioactive changes was one of the things 
which worried Lord Kelvin in the latter days of his life, because he had 
difficulty in making it compatible with the conservation of energy. It is 
not incompatible, but appears so at first sight. These changes release 
energy, but they release it very slowly. There is a great deal of energy 
released from radium but it takes 2,000 years to do it, so as a power-plant 
it is inferior! Furthermore, we cannot hurry it up; even now, we know no 
way of doing so. Lord Rutherford made the first step towards the achieve- 
ment of nuclear energy. He showed that in certain circumstances the rays, 


1Address given at Chatham House on March 5, 1946. 
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particularly what are called the alpha rays, of radium, which are in fact 
particles shot off from the nucleus of radium and are themselves the nuclei 
of a light atom, helium, could in some cases produce disintegrations, 
splitting up the nucleus of other light elements. The first case discovered 
was nitrogen. 

This fact was of supreme importance, but it was only a very little step 
on the way towards the achievement of nuclear energy, because, in the 
circumstances which Rutherford used, only very rarely, if ever, did as much 
as one in a million of the alpha particles produce a change in a nucleus. 
The reason was that they, in their passage through matter, were affected 
not only by the nuclei of the atoms but, and to a greater extent also, by 
the electrons which formed a cloud round them, and which we can compare 
to the planets in the solar system. The alpha rays react strongly with the 
electrons because they are both electrically charged. It is like a bullet 
ploughing its way through a vast mass of cotton wool with a few solid 
lumps in it. The bullet would be brought to rest by the cotton wool and, 
if the lumps are very few, it may never hit one. So, although in some cases 
energy was released, the prospect of its being a workable proposition seemed 
very remote. To take another parallel, it might be compared with what 
the chances were during a war of doing damage to a munitions dump by 
dropping bombs on it. If the munitions dump is well dispersed, the chances 
are extremely poor because, although a lucky bomb may set off a little 
depot, the vast number will fall on the fields, and you will waste far more of 
your Own munitions than the amount you destroy of the enemy’s. 

Nor was this difficulty removed when Cockcroft showed that you could 
do the same thing as was done with the alpha rays from radium by using 
artificially generated particles, particles generated by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of high-tension electrical engineering. Nevertheless these experi- 
ments were of immense value, as they showed, and made it possible to 
measure the energies which are contained in the nuclei, and in particular 
they verified to a high degree of accuracy the predictions of the theory of 
relativity according to which there is a close connection between mass and 
energy. By measuring the masses of the atoms, which has been done with 
great accuracy by the late Dr. Aston, it has been possible to deduce what 
energy would be released in any change one cares to imagine. That is not 
the same thing as producing the change; but you can at least know what 
would happen if you could do it. 

The result of this is to show that there are two widely separated regions 
in which you can get a great release of nuclear energy. They occur at the 
two ends of the list of atoms arranged in order of their weights, and it 
appears that you can get energy either by the building up of the light 
elements, or by breaking down the very heavy ones. The ones in the 
middle, on the other hand, are stable. 

There is good reason to suppose that the sun, and indeed all the similar 
stars, derive their immense sources of energy from the first type of nuclear 
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reaction, from a building up of light atoms into somewhat heavier ones. 
Actually the process is probably a case of building up of hydrogen into 
helium—helium is light enough, but hydrogen is lighter still—by a rather 
complicated process. This is the theory of Dr. Bethe. It has never been 
done on the earth and no definite scheme has yet been suggested for doing 
it, but I do not think that one can rule out the possibility. 

The other case is the one which we have seen demonstrated with such 
fury in Japan, that is the breaking down of heavy atoms—in this instance 
atoms of uranium. Now, this breaking down could occur in many ways, 
but it happens there is one particular way which is much the most impor- 
tant; it is a process of breaking down which is connected with neutrons, and 
I must digress for a moment to explain what neutrons are. 

Neutrons, discovered by Sir James Chadwick, who has been our repre- 
sentative on Atomic Energy Research in America for the last two years, 
are particles which are very nearly equal in weight to an atom of hydrogen, 
but are very small—comparable in size with the nucleus and have no 
electrons around them at all. As their name implies, they are electrically 
neutral; they are a sort of neutral nucleus and it is believed that other 
nuclei are built up partly from them and partly from protons, the nuclei 
of the hydrogen atom. Now these neutrons, because they have no electrical 
charge, are not affected by electrons and they can pass through the sheath 
of electrons which surrounds all atoms as if they did not exist. They goon 
until they reach some other nucleus, and there various things may happen; 
they may merely bounce off without loss of energy; they may bounce off 
giving certain disturbances to the nucleus they hit and coming off with 
reduced energy; or they may produce a complete change in the nucleus. 
In the case of uranium and at least two other elements, thorium and a rare 
substance called protactinium, they can produce fission, a peculiar type of 
disintegration which | will try to explain. We owe the theory of this to 
the great Danish physicist Niels Bohr, who escaped from Copenhagen at 
the end of the war and helped the Allies in America. We can visualize a 
nucleus as made up of neutrons and protons and rather like a drop of 
water, the neutrons and protons being like the molecules of the water. 
Such a drop, however, differs from an ordinary drop of water in that it has 
an electrical charge on the surface supplied by the protons and, since 
electrical charges of the same kind repel one another, the different consti- 
tuents of this drop repel one another. The whole thing is tending to burst, 
but it is held together by forces of a rather mysterious character something 
like the surface tension forces which hold a real water-drop together. Now, 
uranium has a very large charge and consequently a very large tendency 
for the drop to burst when a neutron comes along. Even if it comes in 
gently it yet gives a certain added energy, and that sets this drop into 
vibration. The vibration may be of such a character that the drop, as it 
were, draws out a little bit, develops a kind of waist, comes to a dumb-bell 
shape, and finally divides into two parts which, owing to their mutual 
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repulsion, separate with great energy. The drop may burst into two not 
quite equal portions as a result of the disturbance caused by the arrival of 
a casual neutron. ‘To carry the picture even further, not merely does the 
‘“‘water-drop”’ split into two, but it also throws off some fine spray of minute 
droplets. That you might expect to happen in the case of a real water- 
drop; it happens with the nucleus, and the droplets are extra neutrons. 
This is the key to the whole business, because see what you have got: you 
have a neutron coming along from somewhere, it strikes a uranium nucleus 
and the nucleus bursts (not quite always but in a certain proportion of 
cases), the bursting results in throwing off more than one extra new neutron. 
Now those new neutrons, in their turn, can produce fission in other uranium 
atoms; those uranium atoms can produce more neutrons, and so on, and 
you get a multiplication very much like the biological multiplication of 
bacteria. This multiplication can happen in the block of uranium—and if 
it happens at all happens much more rapidly, because the sort of time 
involved in the actual splitting is of the order of a million-millionth of a 
second; so the process can be quite a quick one! And you can readily see 
that, since each active fission results in a great release of energy, you have 
the possibilities of a very violent explosion. Actually, the release of 
energy is of the order of two million times that of an equal quantity of coal 
or oil and an even greater number of times that of an equal mass of ex- 
plosive; so that there is plenty of energy available. 

Now there is one factor which I must mention which is very important, 


that is what is known as the critical size. Not every neutron produced in 


this process will be effective in producing fission in anothér uranium atom; 
some will escape altogether into empty space, and obviously if too many do 
this, the process will not work; you have a population in which the emi- 
gration is so large that it is overbalancing the natural rate of increase, and 
instead of rising, the population will fall. Obviously the chance of a 
neutron escaping is greater the smaller the mass from which it has to escape, 
and you therefore arrive at the conclusion that there is a minimum size of 
mass which will work. This is known asa critical size. That leads to the 
startling result that a substance may be perfectly harmless if you only 
have a certain amount; but if you have twice the amount, or even 10 per 
cent more, it may give the most violent possible explosion, and that simply 
of its own accord, or rather, not entirely of its own accord, because you must 
have one neutron to start it, but since there are a certain number of neutrons 
in the cosmic ray going through the atmosphere and the weakest neutron 
source will do it, the difference is unimportant. 

One point more, and that is a very technical one, but I must mention it: 
it depends on the constitution of uranium. The atoms of uranium are not 
all of the same kind. The great majority have a weight of 238 of the usual 
conventional chemical units, but .7 per cent have a weight of 235, and 
these 235 ones, few in number, are much the most active from the point of 
view of fission. That is not to say that the others cannot do it, but they 
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require a considerable amount of energy to help them, and are not much 
use at present. If you can employ the 235 by themselves they give energy 
explosively in the form of a bomb, and it was to get them pure that 
£500,000,000—or at least a large proportion of it—was spent in America. 
That is the explosive release of nuclear energy. The slow release, however, 
can occur with normal uranium; the dilution of the 235 by the 238 slows the 
thing down, but that is, at the moment, what you want. Indeed you 
actually, in order to get this controlled release, mix the uranium with a 
much larger quantity of a moderator, a substance for slowing neutrons 
down, because, for a controlled reaction, you want to work with the 
neutrons relatively slow, much slower than the speed at which they are 
released. That is done by mixing it with, usually, graphite or heavy water. 
Heavy water would be better, but it is so very expensive and difficult to 
get. Such a mixture can be used in a thing called a pile of uranium and 
graphite intermingled, and such a pile can produce energy steadily. Of 
course you have to adjust conditions carefully to prevent it running away, 
but, even if it did run away, you would not get a devastating explosion of 
the atomic energy type, because the process does not multiply rapidly 
enough. You would get something which would resemble a bad example 
of a burst boiler rather than the devastation of a city. It would, in fact, 
burst before it had had time to generate enough energy to do much damage. 

So you have these two processes, the fast one with the 235 and the slow 
one with ordinary uranium; if you add a little 235 in the latter case so much 
the better; it would go a little faster. One of them is adapted for war, the 
other adapted for peace. 

But there is a difficulty, at least from the point of view of the person 
who is concerned only in the process for peace. The running of a pile 
results in the production of a great many neutrons, these neutrons act upon 
the 238 and produce, as a by-product, a substance called plutonium, and 
this plutonium is just as good for making a bomb as is the 235. So the use 
of nuclear energy for peace-time purposes essentially involves the pro- 
duction of a war weapon. It is quite true that this plutonium is embedded 
as individual atoms in a much greater mass of uranium, but the separation 
of it is a far easier task than is the separation of the 235; because, while the 
235 is chemically identical with the 238 and has to be separated by most 
recondite methods, the plutonium is chemically different and can be sepa- 
rated by the ordinary chemical methods which enable us to separate one 
constituent of an alloy from another. 

Let us now consider some of the aspects of the use of nuclear energy. 
First of all, take the war aspect. We are all familiar with the fact that the 
bomb is very devastating. What effect may we expect that to have on 
future wars? I think that there are two things which are particularly 
important. One is the question of application. In the last war we were 
able to stop the Germans raiding by inflicting on them a loss rate which was 
probably less than 10 per cent, and it is an undoubted fact that no air force 
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could stand a steady 10 per cent loss for prolonged operations. It is not 
merely a question of morale; it means that people get killed off so quickly 
that you do not get a sufficient number of experienced pilots, and so on. 
That does not apply where it is a question of just putting down a few bombs 
and making that the whole campaign. There you could tolerate a far 
higher loss rate. It is true that if you lost 30 per cent of your bombs, that 
is 30 per cent fewer; but 70 per cent have arrived, and 70 per cent may well 
be enough. So that the methods which were successful in stopping German 
raiding in the last war cannot be expected to be successful in the next war. 
You would have to aim at getting a 90 per cent loss rate instead of 10 per 
cent. 1 think that isimpossible. So you must expect the bombs to arrive, 
if an enemy has them. What effect will that have? It is probable that 
the most effective target for such bombs—which, of course, are very 
expensive things—will be the large towns, and it seems to me that a com- 
paratively small number of bombs dropped on the large towns will produce 
their evacuation. Whether the Government orders it or not, I have a 
strong feeling that it would take place; it would certainly take place in 
my case! Whether there would be any considerable loss of life I think is 
open to question; undoubtedly a surprise attack with a number of atomic 
bombs, where the other side was entirely unprepared, would cause a 
colossal death rate; but I believe the chances of that happening are not 
very great. Even a dictator cannot launch his people into a war without 
spending some time in raising their emotions against the people he is going 
to fight; even Hitler never did a bolt from the blue in that sense—he always 
had a campaign beforehand to explain how unpleasant the people were he 
was going to attack. I think we may expect that that process is likely to 
recur, and the more so if the dictator’s subjects would have to fear reprisals 
of atomic bombs. That would give a certain amount of warning; probably 
too, if reprisals were likely, the dictator would have to evacuate his own 
people from at any rate some of the major cities, which would give a little 
more warning. Therefore, though there might be such an attempt, it 
would probably find the cities largely deserted. But this is only half the 
story, because it means that the rest of the war must be fought without 
cities. Now here is a thing which no one has yet seriously sat down to 
consider, and I believe that, from the point of view of defence of Great 
Britain, it is one of the most important factors. If we were engaged in 
any war against a country with atomic bombs, we should have to consider 
waging the war without cities. Whether the cities would actually be 
bombed or not is another matter. They might be: but the threat itself 
would be sufficient. It would depend really upon what the enemy, if he 
conquered, intended to do with the conquered country. If anybody 
attempted to reoccupy the cities, they would undoubtedly be bombed: 
therefore nobody would attempt to reoccupy the cities; therefore you 
have got to reckon on running things without them. That seems to me 
to be the big difference which the atomic bomb will make in any future war 
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between Powers both of which have it. If only one has it, it is bad luck 
on the other! If neither has it, we are back where we started. 

Turning from this to the more cheerful question of the peace-time uses, 
the first thing to grasp is that the effect of the release of atomic energy, 
for example, in a pile, where it is controllable, is to produce heat. I see no 
prospect of using atomic energy in any other way than through the medium 
of heat. The thing really represents the furnace of a boiler, a very powerful 
furnace, and what you will in fact have to do will be to use this furnace to 
produce either steam or perhaps vapour of something else, and use this in 
machinery of a fairly conventional design. The ordinary turbine which 
produces power for ordinary purposes would do. This means a fairly big 
set-up. And there are two other reasons why one cannot avoid a big set-up. 
First the question of critical size—the thing will not work unless it is fairly 
large. And secondly the fact that the pile itself, continually doing this 
process of fission and controlled multiplication, will produce enormous 
quantities of neutrons. Now neutrons have an effect on the human body 
very similar to that of the X-ray. As you know a great dosage of X-rays 
is an extremely dangerous thing; so precautions will have to be taken 
against the radiations. The pile will have to be surrounded by great 
thicknesses of material, lead, water-containing substances, water itself or 
concrete—several feet of it. That means that the whole thing will be fairly 
cumbrous. There is no prospect, I think, of our Members of Parliament 
driving to Westminster in motor cars driven by atomic energy for a very 
long time to come. 

The two obvious uses are: first, as a big central power station for a 
large city, where the power generated by the turbines is turned into elec- 
tricity and distributed over a grid: secondly, for fast liners, big, long- 
distance ships, where the enormous amount of coal they have to take about 
with them will be done away with and thus provide more room. It might 
be possible to get a more compact plant than the present boiler permits, 
but that is a little speculative; it might not turn out to be any better. The 
use of the power station has obvious advantages. You get something like 
two million times the power per ton and, though your material costs you 
perhaps 2,000 times as much per ton, that is outweighed by the other 
advantage. 

Then comes the question how much uranium is there in the world? Is 
there enough to make any serious matter? No one really knows. The 
geologists say you are never quite certain where you are going to find 
uranium and where not. The supplies known before the war are not very 
large. But consider what happened in oil. When I was a boy there was 
said to be ten years’ supply of oil for the whole world. 1 am afraid that is 
more than ten years ago, and I see no signs of the supplies running out yet. 
I suspect that the same thing will happen with uranium. If you really 
want to find a thing, you find it. But that is only a guess. 
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As to the effect that such a supply of power would have, it is easy to 
exaggerate. Power isnoteverything. There are not very many industrial 
processes in which power is even the most important cost item, so that even 
being given power for nothing would not perhaps go such a very long way. 
Nevertheless, it would obviously make a considerable difference. There 
are certain processes in metallurgy, for example, which are limited largely 
by considerations of power. If the cost of power could fall by a factor of 
10—or even 100—things would become possible which so far have been 
ruled out by someone doing calculations on the back of an envelope and 
saying: ‘‘That takes too much power; we cannot consider it.’’ There are 
all sorts of possibilities, like the rather grandiose civil engineering schemes, 
creating, say, a fresh-water lake in the middle of Australia, or in the Sahara; 
things which would involve an immense expenditure of power if nothing else. 
If power were cheap enough, such things might become practical politics. 

But it is too early to say. No one has yet used the thing commercially. 
Piles have been produced in America for the production of plutonium, but 
the energy was really a nuisance; it heated the pile up too much. At 
present one has to make a pile which will run at a reasonably low tempera- 
ture. But heat at a low temperature cannot be converted into power with 
any efficiency; the pile must be able to run hot in order to give power. 
And it is mainly in that direction that the major engineering problems 
remain before commercial use is economically possible. All the same, 
speaking for myself, I am quite convinced that the thing will and can be 
done, and that before a great many years are out we shall see commercial 
use made of nuclear disintegrations. But I think that people should beware 


of assuming that such use will necessarily alter life for the average person 
to any overwhelming extent. 


Summary of Discussion 


GENERAL Sir G. LE Q. MARTEL asked whether there was any possi- 
bility of getting power through nuclear fission more directly, for instance 
by atomizing the nuclei and getting rays like the sun’s rays. 


Str GEORGE THOMSON replied that it would be a rash man who would 


say that a thing could not be done, but all he could say was that he could 
see no possible way of doing it. 


Mr. V. N. PEEL said that in the American pamphlet on atomic power 
it was stated that only one-tenth of one per cent of the power contained 
in the mass was ever used, and one heard of splitting harder atoms and so 
on. Could the lecturer give a little information on that subject? 


Str GEORGE THOMSON said that from the relativity theory there was a 
connection between mass and energy and it was calculable what the release 
of energy would be if the entire mass were destroyed, which led to a quite 
fantastic figure; but no one had ever suggested any conceivable way by 
which it might be done. All one could say was that it was not contrary to 
any known law. Of course the process of release of energy was not yet 
perfect and might be improved. 
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Dr. Cecitt H. Descu asked what were the difficulties in the way of 
running a pile at the temperature of super-heated steam so that one could 
use it immediately in a turbine. Was the necessary use of heavier metals 
the main difficulty? With regard to the supply of uranium, though it 
might be more abundant than was supposed, there were certain definite 
principles laid down as to the relative abundance of different elements of 
the earth and according to those principles uranium was a rare element: 
what were the prospects of breaking down the other elements, such as 
thorium or other heavy elements? 


Str GEORGE THOMSON said the difficulties were very largely metal- 
lurgical; one was greatly restricted in the elements which could be used, 
because many substances absorbed neutrons, and if any large quantity of 
a neutron absorber was introduced into the pile it ceased to work altogether. 
Thorium was capable of fission, the problem of using it was another matter. 
With other heavy elements, though they doubtless contained the energy, 
it was very difficult to see how it could be extracted. Someone might 
make a discovery on those lines, but it would be a discovery rather than a 
development of existing techniques and knowledge. 


‘!,Mr. C. G. Hancock asked whether the lecturer considered that the 
Government was spending enough money on atomic research: £1,500,000 
seemed a comparatively small amount. Also would the lecturer agree with 
Oliphant who had said that if we went on as we were doing we should not 
find this atomic energy for commercial purposes in twenty years. 


Str GEORGE THOMSON said that he thought on the whole the Govern- 
ment was spending sufficient. The Harwell Scheme was a very carefully- 
‘thought-out one and there had been no attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to cut it down. No doubt the more one spent the quicker one would 
get results, but this was an extravagant method as was shown in the case 
of the American experiments. They had spent £500,000,000 in order to 
get results quickly, which was necessary in the circumstances, but if they 
had taken their time over it they could have got the same results for a fifth 
or perhaps even a tenth of the expenditure. It was not economical.to try 
to rush the process and even when we had discovered how to use atomic 
energy for peace-time purposes it was not likely to produce that sudden 
revolution which would justify vast expenditure. Great changes would 
come, but they would come slowly, perhaps at first using it for some very 
specialized purpose and then gradually extending it to general use. 


Major GENERAL BUTLER asked what were the possibilities of achieving 
commercial power in less than the twenty years mentioned, say five years; 
also would it be possible to get atomic power by working from the other 
end of the scale, i.e., building up light elements? 


Str GEORGE THOMSON said that it was impossible to make any pre- 
diction as to the possibilities of producing atomic power by building up the 
light elements; one could not tell what difficulties were likely to arise. It 
ought to be possible, but it would have to await an invention, and no one 
knew when an invention might be made. 


Mr. C. H. Gray asked whether the development of atomic fission for 
commercial purposes was being seriously impeded by the secrecy which 
surrounded the whole process. If everything everybody knew were freely 
interchangeable would non-warlike development be accelerated to a signifi- 
cant extent? 
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Str GEORGE THOMSON replied that he thought it would be accelerated, 
but not to a colossal extent, because the whole process had to be done on a 
large scale and was extremely costly. Even if everything were published, 
the only people who would work on it would be Governments of first-class 
Powers and the really big industrial commercial concerns like I.C.I. So 
there might be three or four sets of people working on it where now there 


was only one, and that would make a difference, but not a very great dif- 
ference. 


Mr. THomMAs DUNBABIN asked whether it was possible, by means of 
anti-spy rings and so forth, to keep the secret of the atomic bomb now that 
the main principles were fairly well known? 


Str GEORGE THOMSON said that he did not consider that this was 
possible. 


Dr. H. E. Wimperis suggested that the lecturer had rather minimized 
the possible civil uses of atomic energy. In many parts of the world there 
was a local absence of coal, oil and water power and the world was faced 
with an acute shortage of food; therefore any means which might provide 
power for irrigation purposes in those parts would be an exceedingly impor- 
tant factor worthy of comparison with the war-time use of atomic energy. 


Str GEORGE THOMSON expressed agreement. 


BRIGADIER H. TEMPLE-RICHARDs asked if the lecturer could give any 
idea of the amount of energy used in making the uranium 235 prior to the 


production of atomic energy; that is to say, probably a great part of the ° 


expenditure of the £500,000,000 was expended on plant producing energy. 
Further, how far had the atomic energy discovery taught us anything 
further regarding the exact fundamental nature of electricity. 


StR GEORGE THOMSON said he could not give any accurate reply to the 
first question. Probably at the moment the balance sheet was still on the 
wrong side, but when the plant was running it would no doubt produce 
potentially more energy than the energy of the coal used to drive it, when 
the balance would be on the right side. This only referred to war-time use. 
In peace-time use, in the pile, there would be no external source required at 
all except the smelting of the uranium, which was very little. As to the 
second question, the discovery of active fission had not thrown much light 
on the subject of the nature of electricity, though there might be other 
developments in nuclear research which would do so. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE asked what was the precise process 
which let loose the neutrons to attack the atom and make the fissions. 


Str GEORGE THOMSON said he could not give away the secrets of the 
construction of the bomb, but if one wanted to produce neutrons in a 
laboratory the best way of doing it was to mix radium with powdered 
beryllium. To make the neutrons attack the uranium, you just put the 
uranium near. 


Mr. REYNOLDs asked if the lecturer could give any idea of the possible 
medical uses arising from the discovery. 
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Str GEORGE THOMSON said that they were very important. There 
seemed little doubt that some of the artificial radio-active substances which 
could be obtained from neutrons had many medical advantages: cobalt 60, 
for instance, was probably better than radium for certain purposes. The 
necessity of a pile to make such things was another matter; probably all 
that were needed could be obtained by other means, but if a pile existed 
one could make use of it. First there was the actual use of artificial 
radiants for curative purposes, and secondly there was the scientific use of 
what were called tracer elements—for example, the animal subjected to the 
experiment could be fed with phosphorous containing a minute quantity of 
radio-active phosphorous, and when it was killed and opened one could 
trace where the phosphorous went to. For that purpose only minute 


quantities were required, which could probably be produced with a cyclo- 
tron. 








BRITISH NEWSPAPERS AND 
INFORMATION-SERVICES IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS’ 


G. N. CLARK 


EVERYONE knows that newspapers are the principal source of such 
knowledge of international affairs as the public acquires. There are, to be 
sure, very few people capable of reading a newspaper who have not some 
chance of checking it now and again by independent information. Millions 
of men and hundreds of thousands of women have seen foreign countries 
for themselves, especially during the two wars. However elementary and 
superficial their schooling may have been, there remain from it some scraps 
of knowledge, perhaps of geography, perhaps of history, perhaps of 
languages, which enable them to form some sort of judgment of what the 
newspapers put before them. The proportion of people who know some- 
thing about the world outside their own country is considerable almost 
everywhere, and in Great Britain it is very large. Nevertheless almost all, 
including even the best-informed, depend directly or indirectly on the 
newspaper press. International affairs are conducted on so vast a stage; 
there are so many countries; events move so quickly and problems emerge 
so unexpectedly that scarcely anyone, perhaps no one, can keep abreast of 
them without relying to a great extent on the one organization which has 
as its primary purpose nothing else but keeping people abreast of what is 
going on. 

There are a certain number of people in official positions or in great 
international businesses who have access to confidential reports with ‘‘in- 
side information’’ not available to the public, but in addition they make 
use of news-summaries and digests which are derived from newspapers or 
related sources. This, no doubt, is partly because public opinion is an 
important factor in international affairs. The press, if skilfully interpreted, 
throws light on what the state of opinion in any given country actually is, 
and an even clearer light on the forces which are trying to shape it, whether 
through the press itself or by other means, such as public meetings, which 
the press reports. But its value as an index and a maker of public opinion 
is not the main reason why the newspaper press is an indispensable source 
of knowledge about international affairs for almost everyone. The main 
reason is its immense success and efficiency in providing knowledge. If 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs uses a selection of newspapers 
as the basis of its bi-monthly Chronology, if its Surveys are derived in the 
first instance from its wonderful collection of press-cuttings, this is not a 

iSince this article was completed in November 1945, Mr. Francis Williams has pub- 
lished his book, Press, Parliament and People (London, Heinemann, 1946, 8s. 6d.) which 


contains much important information, with interesting views on some of the questions 
touched on in this article. 
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mere matter of chance. There is no other way in which such work can be 
done, either the current fortnightly review or the retrospective annual 
history, either the orderly noting of occurrences or the relating of these 
occurrences to their historical context. And if the Institute caters mainly 
for the informed and educated elements of the public, the case is much the 
same with the information provided for wider circles. Most of the books 
about international affairs which have a large circulation are written by 
journalists, whose opportunities are given them by their newspaper work. 

The newspapers are able to provide this information because they are 
served by a vast and world-wide network of specialized services. Besides 
their own personnel for gathering and transmitting news and opinions, the 
reporters and photographers and journalists, they have created the news- 
agencies, whether general, like Reuter’s, or specialized in some branch of 
affairs, economic, or ecclesiastical, or sporting, or what not. The relations 
of a particular newspaper to a news-collecting body may be of various 
kinds. A paper may have a share in the ownership and control of an agency, 
or it may merely buy news from it, and there is also great variety in the 
ways by which newspapers obtain ‘‘features’’ or ‘‘background”’ matter; 
but intricacy and irregularity do not alter the fact that the whole enormous 
structure has come into being for the purpose of serving the press. It may, 
in a subsidiary way, have other clients. Broadcasting, for instance, depends 
to a considerable degree on the same machinery; clubs and hotels and 
business firms subscribe to telegraphic or other services; but these are only 
by-products. The overwhelmingly greater part of the passing of news to 
and fro in the world owes its existence and its character to the newspaper 
press. 

If its size and range are the first things that impress one about the 
organization of the press, it is equally remarkable for the speed and ef- 
ficiency of its working. We may not always like the journalists’ way of 
writing; we may not agree with the ideas of newspaper editors as to what 
is ‘‘news”’ and what is not; but no one can deny that people do read the 
newspapers, whereas unhappily many of the most accurate and judicious 
books on these subjects are unread, if not unreadable. Anyone who is not 
a journalist and who has had the experience of working with journalists 
must be astonished at their expert facility in picking up a point and bringing 
it into relation to what their readers already know. They find their way 
not only through stacks of incoming telegrams but also through the reference 
materials accumulated in their offices, and they do it in a matter of hours 
or minutes, where a scholar, carrying out similar operations with materials 
which are not fundamentally dissimilar, will require days or weeks. Taking 
the world’s newspapers as a whole, great and small, good, bad and in- 
different, we may say that among the various devices by which facts and 
ideas are put into people’s heads, the press is not only quantitatively one 
of the biggest, but also by far the quickest. However highly we may value 
qualities in which the journalist, from the conditions of his work, is unlikely 
to excel, we must recognize the great value of his responsiveness to the 
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needs of the reader. No other class of writers are such good judges as the 
journalists of what is apt. There is a simple test of this. Every day The 
Times prints letters from correspondents, always including very dis- 
tinguished and very able members of the public, on all sorts of matters. 
They have the great advantage that they choose their own subjects and 
only write when they have something to say. Yet it is impossible to 
compare their letters with the main body of the paper, written anonymously 
by its staff, without concluding that the journalists on the whole know far 
better what will be timely and what will be effective. 

For years past the press and everything connected with it has been 
cramped and distorted by abnormal conditions. Even in the United States, 
where it has been less interfered with than anywhere else in the world, it 
has had to accommodate itself to various kinds of censorship and to the 
dislocations which have affected it as they have affected every other kind 
of business. In this country it has contended with paper shortage, with the 
problem of making palatable to the public a great deal that the authorities 
wanted to circulate, with endless technical and professional difficulties 
arising in its dealings with the Ministry of Information and with other 
information-services, such as those of Allied Governments. In the enemy 
countries it was crushed into conformity with official propaganda; in the 
enemy-occupied countries the same process was carried out even more 
abruptly and more brutally. Now that these abnormal conditions have 
ended or are beginning to end, newspaper proprietors and managers, editors 
and journalists, and innumerable officials who have to deal with them, are 
involved in the practical tasks of reconstruction and readaptation. They 
are all working for the restoration, as and when the conditions of each 
country allow it, of a free press. A survey of what they are doing in the 
different countries of Europe would show that there is no simple formula 
for ensuring the freedom of the press in a modern society, that, here as in 
every other sphere, the conditions necessary for freedom are complex and 
cannot be understood without knowledge of the structure of the organization 
and the dispositions of the men and women who work in it. Such a survey 
would be a valuable contribution to any study of freedom in the modern 
world. Few people are qualified and no one is likely to make it; but even 
without such a survey of actualities, it is possible to discuss some of the 
issues of principle which arise every day from the practical questions. 

We very often hear or read complaints that the press is too powerful. 
Its power arises from its control of the supply of a necessary commodity, 
namely news. Without news of markets, of political affairs and of general 
matters of public interest, modern society cannot live. Newspapers do 
not all come up to the standard of the famous maxim of C. P. Scott of the 
Manchester Guardian: ‘‘News is sacred but comment is free.” Even those 
which are scrupulous in trying to present the news fairly and impartially 
use their position as newsgivers to win an audience for their freely invented 
comment, and practically every newspaper in the world tries not merely to 
spread information but to influence opinion. If it can influence opinion it 
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can also bring the weight of opinion to bear on those who have power in 
government or in business. Professor E. L. Woodward has told the story 
somewhere of how he once thought of laying an important point before a 
Secretary of State, or some such dignitary, in an official memorandum, but 
was advised that it would get much more attention if he put it in a letter 
to The Times. There is a familiar distinction between ‘‘thought-organi- 
zations”’ and ‘‘will-organizations.” It is not quite such a good distinction 
as it looks; but there is something in it, and if we have to say which type 
the press belongs to, we must classify it as a will-organization. It is part 
of the apparatus of power. Politicians know that; perhaps they know it 
even better on the Continent and in the United States than they do here; 
and they cultivate the press, either officially or personally, either honestly 
or corruptly, either openly or secretly, as the case may be. So do other men 
who want to obtain power or to keep it. 

Every concentration of power is a potential danger, in one direction or 
another, to someone’s freedom. For centuries Englishmen and Americans 
have had a tradition and an instinct which make them suspicious of power 
as such. They have their blind spots; they sometimes allow inordinate 
power to accumulate unhindered; but they very often try to limit the power 
of an institution or a group not because it has been abused but simply 
because it seems in itself excessive. Thus there are attempts to restrain 
the power of the press, for instance, by helping its readers to form their 
judgments on public affairs for themselves, without believing all they are 
told. Inthe upper forms of schools, in adult education and in the admirable 
educational experiments of the army, there has been instruction in how to 
read a newspaper. Boys and girls, men and women are taught how to 
distinguish news from comment, how to tell agency news from the exclusive 
news of a single paper, how to allow for party bias, or for the interests which 
are likely to influence this paper or that. They are initiated into the 
meaning of formulae such as ‘‘From our own correspondent,” ‘‘From a 
correspondent,” and so on. This is true political education; it helps to 
bring the electorate up to the level suitable for all those who have a re- 
sponsibility for government. But it cannot have more than a mitigating 
effect. However vigilant and however well-educated the public may be- 
come, its influence over a newspaper can only be the influence of consumers, 
some of whom may transfer their patronage. They cannot as a body 
boycott the whole press and, however much newspapers may fight one 
another for circulation, however much they may disagree about policy, 
they are certainly able to stand together when their power is threatened. 
In England their capacity for combined action was brought home to every- 
one by their voluntary silence before the abdication crisis of 1936. It has 
been shown in a less striking but more disquieting way when personal 
matters affecting individual newspaper proprietors, although they were 
properly of public concern, have been unobtrusively mentioned or not 
reported at all, whereas if they had concerned the leaders of any other 
industry, they would have made front-page news. 

2 
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It would be very hard for the unorganized public to restrict the power 
of the press. But is that power in fact excessive? It is not so great as 
many people imagine. There is a familiar proof of this, which has been 
confirmed by the recent general election here. The electorate does not do 
what the newspapers tell it to do. Whatever decided the issue of the 
election, it was not a victory of the Daily Herald over all the other London 
dailies. Some good authorities believe that the local papers have greater 
political influence than the London papers; but if that is so it is still more 
evident that the election was not decided by the press. It may well be 
argued that the direct power of the press over public opinion is less danger- 
ous than its power over politicians. And those who complain that its power 
over either or both is excessive do not tell us how much power it ought to 
have. It certainly ought to have a good deal. Bad as the consequences 
may be when the public believes everything that the newspapers tell it, 
they would be very much worse if it believed nothing. At present there 
are some things in the newspapers that everyone believes. No one has 
ever doubted the truth of the financial or sporting news; and almost every- 
body knows that they are on a different plane of reliability from the sporting 
predictions and the financial advice. A certain number of people appear 
to think that there is some trace of sense in every section of every paper, 
even that on astrology; but most people pick and choose and discriminate. 
A large proportion of the less-educated readers regard the political and 
general sections with a vague and growing scepticism. They dismiss almost 
anything with the phrase ‘‘It’s all propaganda.”” They have their reasons. 
They have heard so many warnings against enemy propaganda, or other 
sorts of propaganda, that they feel themselves surrounded by occult 
influences which are trying to “get at’ them. The war has given millions 
an experience they never had before, that of reading about their own im- 
mediate personal concerns in the national press, or in newspapers published 
abroad in the English language. A soldier reads an article on his grievance 
about leave or repatriation. An aircraftsman reads a communiqué on an 
operation he has taken part in. In the old days the newspapers, especially 
when they advocated opinions, dealt with things beyond the ordinary man’s 
own experience. Perhaps he believed too much of what he read in the 
papers, and precisely because he believed too much then, he expects too 
much now. The most harmless mistake, the least unfairness, discredit the 
whole report, and there are many people now who believe too little. No 
state of mind is less desirable in those who have political duties and re- 
sponsibilities than that of not knowing what or whom to believe. 

This distrust of the press is not merely a product of the war, and it is 
not confined to comparatively uneducated readers. It was one of the 
reasons for the success of that new kind of periodical which sprang up a 
few years before the war and still flourishes, the little news-sheets or news- 
letters issued to subscribers. Some of these were provided with information, 
such as official information from foreign sources, which was not issued to 
the newspapers. Some acquired good information by their own exertions; 
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others professed to give inside information when in fact they knew no more 
than anybody else. There were feeble and short-lived news-sheets among 
them; but as a type they had a remarkable success. They were to the 
newspapers somewhat as the underground press was to the officially censored 
press in the occupied countries during the war. One of the unforeseen 
problems of some of these countries, now that they are liberated, is that, 
although the freedom of the press has been substantially restored, a new 
clandestine press is springing up. Some of the old underground writers 
prefer to go on working secretly. Some of the surviving ‘‘collaborators’’ 
have taken up the conspiratorial method. They are all helped by distrust 
of the public press. If this distrust goes beyond a certain point it may lead 
to something worse than an underground press, namely a readiness to 
believe in senseless and venomous rumours. 

In a modern State there cannot be healthy democracy, true self- 
government, or individual freedom, unless the public press discharges 
satisfactorily the great social function of publishing the news. If it is to 
do this it must command confidence. It cannot command confidence, and 
it is not very likely to deserve confidence, unless it is strong. That the 
proprietors or editors of newspapers should be accessible to direct bribery 
by foreign Governments is obviously a very undesirable state of affairs. 
For a long time past the British Press, apart from negligible exceptions, 
has been protected from this kind of influence partly at least by its wealth. 
Other things besides wealth have maintained its independent spirit, and one 
of them has been the absence of censorship. In times of peace there was 
no law to restrain the freedom of newspaper writers except the law of libel 
and other laws which applied equally to all other citizens, and the news- 
papers were strong enough to criticize any public authority whatever. 
They played an essential part in the working of the machinery of govern- 
ment, both by their discussions and by their reporting of news. Even if 
they wrote nothing, the reporters in the police courts, in the meetings of 
local authorities, not to mention Parliament, where they had to fight so 
long for entry, lessened the chances of folly or injustice or corruption. When 
they have been able to maintain some degree of independence against 
foreign Governments and their censorships, correspondents stationed abroad 
have rendered similar services in international affairs. The reporting of 
international conferences is usually done very much from the outside 
than parliamentary reporting, but it is useful in the same way. The world 
owes much to the journalists who, almost alone, told their fellow-citizens 
in the western countries some of the truth about National Socialist Germany 
before the war. 

Neither in domestic nor in international affairs, however, is it sufficient 
for the press to be strong and uncensored. It cannot hold itself entirely 
outside the circle of responsible authorities, using no information except 
what it can pick up for itself. With every fresh addition to the functions 
of Governments, and consequently to the complexity of public business, it 
becomes more and more the case that information needed by the public 
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cannot be provided except by Governments. Some of it is information 
about the course of official business, the conclusion of agreements or the 
issuing of orders and regulations which concern the people’s daily life. 
Another large part is general information, of which the most obvious 
instance is statistical information, collected by Governments and needing 
for its collection a machinery so large and so expensive that only Govern- 
ments can support it. Governments have various means at their disposal 
for publishing information, but they all communicate much of it to and 
through the press. In many instances only the press can do the work 
quickly enough or reach a sufficient number of people. In a smaller number 
of instances, where there is great public curiosity, the press is so inquisitive 
that it is better to make a voluntary, if incomplete, disclosure than to be so 
secretive as to put a premium on questionable methods of news-getting. 
Thus the Government and the press need one another, and in recent years 
many new kinds of liaison between them have sprung up. Foreign offices 
and embassies have their press sections and press attachés. British missions 
abroad have the reputation of paying rather less consideration to journalists 
than they get from other Powers; but even in their relations with British 
representatives the foreign editors and foreign correspondents of newspapers 
are treated as a kind of quasi-diplomatists. They are not mere recipients 
of “hand-outs.’”’ They are not mere outsiders who may provide a con- 
venient channel for leakages or calculated indiscretions but may, on the other 
hand, become highly inconvenient if they get hold of something they were 
never intended to know. They have been, to some extent, invited to 
come inside. 

In many matters it is most desirable that the relations of the press with 
public authorities should assume something of this character of mutual 
confidence; but such a relation may easily end either in collusion against 
the public or in friction between the two parties. It works best if those 
concerned on both sides have common ground in their traditions and 
principles. During the late war the national unity of purpose and the 
general unanimity in the most important matters enabled the press of Great 
Britain to work, with very few exceptions or interruptions, harmoniously 
with the Government. Censorship was reduced to a minimum and various 
elastic arrangements of conferences and consultations, along with a well- 
ordered routine of information supply, enabled the press to feel that it was 
making its own contribution to the common cause. It did indeed take some 
time before this desirable balance was achieved, and now that the war is 
over, the problem is changed. The press and the Government or its de- 
partments must reconstitute their relationship on common ground, but 
not the same common ground as before. 

Under the conditions of life in the democratic countries a free press, to 
be strong enough for its social task, must be competitive. A curious little 
chapter in the history of the freedom of the press might be written about 
the refugee newspapers published in London during the war. Those Allied 
nations which had only one such newspaper in their respective languages 
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found that a free press consisting of one voice, with no other to contradict 
it, was not an unmixed blessing. A private press monopoly would be the 
worst of all monopolies. Unhappily, if the newspapers are to compete for 
public favour, it is extremely probable, in the world as it is, that some of 
them will be vulgar. The press will be neither a thought-organization nor 
a will-organization; it will be an entertainment-organization and an 
emotion-organization. We shall have the yellow press as part of the price 
of freedom. Events abroad will be represented in terms of personalities, if 
not of caricature, and everything that is not ‘‘sensational’”’ will be ignored. 
There are, however, some grounds for hoping that the worst side of cheap 
journalism is obsolescent. The growth of popular education and the interest 
in public affairs which has arisen through the impact of the two wars on 
the lives of the working classes constitute together one of the notable 
historical changes of the last thirty years. It is hardly controversial to say 
that they partly account for the result of the recent general election. It 
is always a mistake to play down to an audience and, if the cheap press 
treated an educated electorate as if it were uneducated, it is not surprising 
that the newspapers failed to persuade the voters. The newspapers must 
indeed know their own business better than anyone else can know it; but 
it is said that some phenomena in their recent experience of changes in 
circulation point in this direction. They are usually very sensitive to the 
indications of their sales, but in the present difficult time these indications 
may be hard to interpret. It would be absurd to suggest that all the news- 
papers could or should emulate the gravitas of the Manchester Guardian; 
but it may be worth while to enquire whether there is not a new and un- 
satisfied reading public now as there was in Alfred Harmsworth’s early 
days, but very different from the newly literate of those days, a better- 
educated public capable of making a fortune for a newspaper proprietor 
who will treat it seriously. 

If that were to come true, it would be a great gain; but it would not 
reduce the misgivings which many people feel when they consider that most 
of the power of the press is in the hands of a small number of magnates, 
responsible to no determinate human superior. Hence we see in operation, 
at least for two or three newspapers, actual checks and balances, intended 
to restrain not the power of the press but the power of individuals over the 
press. The best-known instance is that of The Times. Under the provisions 
of a trust-deed which was drawn up after the end of Lord Northcliffe’s 
period of ownership, transferences of shares in the paper require the approval 
of the holders of five highly-respected offices, the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Warden of All Souls College, Oxford, the President of the Royal Society, 
the President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants and the Governor 
of the Bank of England. They are directed to consider primarily the 
tradition of The Times and national rather than personal interests. This 
plan is typical of the public spirit of the England of a generation ago. It 
makes it extremely improbable that The Times will fall under the influence 
of disreputable or revolutionary characters. Whether it guarantees much 
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beyond that may be doubted. As the country changes socially, the effect 
of this plan also will change. The nationalization of the Bank of England 
will soon make a subtle alteration in the status of one of the five, and there 
are others in the list who may already be less independent of the State than 
their predecessors were when the deed was drawn. So far as it goes the 
effect of such an arrangement will be good, and it has already been imitated 
more or less closely for certain weekly papers. But it contributes little to 
the solution of the main problem of ensuring that the press shall be the 
servant of society without becoming the servant of the State. 

This continuous and always fluctuating problem can never be solved 
once and for all by documents or expedients; it turns on the reciprocal 
relations of an immense number of individuals in their daily work. So 
many people are engaged in press work in direct contact with public authori- 
ties and with great private interests that proprietors and editors alone, 
however good their intentions and however effective their leadership, cannot 
altogether prevent occasional lapses or even surrender on a wide front to 
undesirable influences. The best protection against these, as also against 
the editors and proprietors themselves, lies in the professional standards of 
journalists as a body. There are many journalists whose standard of 
professional honour is as high as that of the best doctors or the best lawyers, 
as high as that of the Lord Chief Justice or the Governor of the Bank of 
England. As in every other profession, and perhaps more than in some 
other professions, there are many who fall short of this high standard, and 
some of them fall short of it not because they are worse than other men but 
because the conditions of their training and employment make it unduly 
difficult for the average man to do as well as he should. 

High professional standards depend in the first place on an adequate 
professional status. The attempts of journalists to strengthen their pro- 
fessional organizations deserve to succeed, even if they involve not only 
demands for better pay and greater security of tenure, but also an element 
of exclusiveness, an ambition to make journalism a “‘closed shop.” Again, 
in the long-run a high professional status cannot be maintained except on 
the foundation of high professional competence. It may not be impertinent 
to suggest that in some directions the standards of competence, especially 
among those who write about international affairs, ought to be improved. 
They are indeed steadily improving. Nowhere has the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs found its services, such as those of the library and the 
information department, more in demand or more appreciated than among 
journalists. In recent years changes in university studies have been re- 
flected in better-informed journalistic writing. The schools of journalism, 
which in England are comparatively young, do good work, and the more 
closely they are connected with higher education, the more they will do on 
the one hand for the journalist’s proper pride in his calling and on the other 
for his technical skill. Only direct training can give the knowledge of foreign 
languages, and of foreign institutions, economics and social conditions which 
distinguish the best journalistic work from the ordinary article of commerce. 
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When everything has been done that direct training can accomplish, there 
remains, however, the need for something even more important which must 
be of slower growth. We need at every level a large force of journalists 
bred to responsibility, sound judges of men and affairs, capable of meeting 
as equals their “‘opposite numbers” in the worlds of public and private 
administration. 

During the late war there were a number of influential and experienced 
foreign journalists in London, where they had opportunities for comparing 
the British newspaper world with what they had known at home. Some 
were favourably impressed by one thing, others more or less shocked by 
another; but a good many of them seem to have agreed that the attitude 
characteristic of the subordinate, who has to carry out a policy whether 
he likes it or not, was commoner than they had expected. The present 
writer has thought for many years past that this was bound to result from 
the British practice in the matter of anonymity. Except for the signed 
contributions of outsiders, most of the more influential newspapers conceal 
the identity of their writers. Some of us may be able to guess who wrote 
a leader, we may know an editor in private life; but the general reading 
public knows only that the paper says this or that, or at the most that it 
is the opinion of some pseudonymous spirit. Practising journalists seem 
to consider that this cannot be remedied. They say that a leader is not 
an individual but a collective product, that at all events writers must submit 
to editorship, and that there must be some rapid consultation which will 
at least soften the edges of the writer’s individuality. They may be right, 
though they do not seem to apply these principles to literary and dramatic 
criticism as they do to public affairs. Why is it that Mr. Ivor Brown signs 
his name when his political columnist does not? It is difficult to avoid 
supposing thai the difference lies between the world of taste and the world 
of power. If the newspaper speaks anonymously it speaks with greater 
weight than if it acknowledged the authorship of each paragraph. There 
are exceptions. Few names would make a greater impression than that of 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor if he were to subscribe it to everything that he wrote. 
But taking the press as a whole we suspect that this concealment prevails 
because it gives added influence, but at the price of tempting some of the 
writers with that treacherous fifth freedom, freedom from responsibility. 

There may be a flaw in this reasoning; but at any rate it has some rele- 
vance to the popular distrust of the press. People distrust it because they 
feel they do not understand what it is up to. Many of them ask the 
question whether they cannot be given an impartial newspaper. During 
the war the military authorities in Middle East Command circulated 
officially among the troops a Press Review which provided this large body 
of Englishmen, who could not buy newspapers and magazines for them- 
selves, with a survey of what the press was saying. The experiment was 
bold, and it was successful. It succeeded not least because it convinced 
the men that it was fair between all parties and all interests. No doubt it 
was made much easier because the special circumstances of the time and 
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place eliminated many difficulties which would otherwise have arisen over 
copyright and finance. But it proved that a news-service which stood 
above party and above interests would satisfy a great public demand. 

Perhaps there is no possibility of such a service; perhaps it is better to 
resign ourselves to believing that such an idea is Utopian. But the spirit 
which prompted that experiment may still be of service in practicable ways. 
It may be useful in the routine work of international journalism. Spenser 
Wilkinson, who was one of the best English writers on foreign affairs in his 
time, used to say that English leader-writers often did harm abroad by 
their habit of lecturing foreign countries on what they ought to do. He 
thought this habit arose from the domestic political partisanship of English 
newspapers. They were so used to arguing against their political opponents 
at home that when they came to deal with foreign affairs they always took 
sides and argued for or against a country or a party within it. He himself 
was a man of strong and definite principles and sympathies; but he believed 
that his main task was to know, to understand and to explain what was 
going on abroad. His articles, many of which were reprinted in books, 
especially when they are compared with others of his contemporaries, 
justify his preference for exposition before advocacy. 

From this we may pass on to a final point. If relations between the 
press and the Government departments are wisely managed, the officials 
can give positive help to the press in carrying out its work in this spirit. 
It is desirable that the truth about international affairs should be dis- 
seminated as widely as possible except when there is a specific reason for 
withholding it. Concealments should be ended as soon as possible, and 
with frank explanations of why they were necessary in the first instance. 
Without such explanations the press will distrust the ‘‘public relations” 
officers, and the public will distrust the press. It is, of course, one thing to 
assent to these propositions in theory and another, much less easy, to apply 
them in practice. People who are engaged in difficult tasks, especially in 
negotiations, naturally do not like the atmosphere in which they are con- 
ducted, or the temper of the other people concerned, to be disturbed by the 
disclosure of something that they can keep to themselves. It is impossible 
to foresee what effect, immediate or remote, may follow if a particular fact 
or document gets out, and to be on the safe side it is easiest to disclose 
nothing at all. Discretion is the better part of publicity and, more generally, 
knowledge is power as long as you do not impart it. All the same, free men 
have a right to know. During the war a British Cabinet Minister set an 
excellent example. His department used to issue communiqués, and there 
were complaints from the press and the public that they were so soothing 
and formal that no one believed them. The civil servants admitted that 
the complaints were reasonable, but they could not frame regulations for 
distinguishing what should be made public and what should not. The 
Minister ruled that they must judge each case for themselves, but that 
whenever information of a certain kind was kept back, the official who 
made the decision must record his reasons in writing. The results were 
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excellent. The public were better satisfied, and the civil servants were 
relieved from an unnecessary anxiety about the effect of their communiqués 
on the public morale. 

In international affairs, though not in these only, the Government can 
do much by releasing not only day-to-day facts but also ‘background 
information.” During the war its departments have greatly expanded 
their organizations for collecting and organizing this information. Half a 
dozen, or perhaps a dozen, other departments have had to provide for their 
several needs in much the same way as the Foreign Office did through the 
Foreign Research and Press Service set up by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and afterwards through its official successor, the Research 
Department of the Foreign Office. They have recruited staffs from the 
universities, from journalism, and from business. They have contracted 
with voluntary bodies for the supply of reports and memoranda. They 
have gained much experience, often in circumstances of great difficulty, in 
mobilizing the available experts and the apparatus, such as maps and 
libraries and press-cuttings, which they require. If there have been waste- 
ful expenditure, overlapping and a lack of co-ordination, even the mistakes 
of the war period have taught valuable lessons for the future. Not the 
least valuable of them will have been learnt if the accumulated results of 
all this work are put as freely as possible at the disposal of the widest 
possible circles. To a large extent that will be a new task. New channels 
will have to be cut to allow a free flow of knowledge about foreign countries 
and their affairs. It will need good engineers to cut them; there will have 
to be dams and sluices here and there. But provision of this kind would 
materially help the press. It would improve its equipment for informing 
the public, for guiding opinion and so, in turn, for rendering the services 
which it can properly render in the work of government. 








FACTORS UNDERLYING BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY’ 


ARTHUR BRYANT 


In looking back on our history, one finds that most of what one was 
brought up to believe were the dominating principles of British foreign 
policy are not, in fact, so. For instance, I do not believe that the domi- 
nating principle of our foreign policy is, as has been supposed, the preserva- 
tion of the Low Countries—as a safeguard against that pistol pointed at 
the head of England by a powerful foreign State. At times we have fought 
partly, but never more than partly, for the preservation and integrity of 
the Low Countries; but, after all, at one time we offered the Austrian 
Netherlands (Belgium today) to Prussia, and in 1830 we agreed to the 
independence of Belgium knowing that she was very likely to unite with 
our old enemy and then chief bugbear, France. Nor can it, I believe, be 
true to say, important as the factor has been in our foreign policy, that the 
freedom of the seas is the sole and dominating motive of our foreign policy; 
in the last twenty years we have seen the sovereignty of the seas pass to 
the United States without a tremor. Nor can it, I think, be true to say 
that the classical conception of a balance of power is the basis of our foreign 
policy; there is not very much balance of power in Europe today. I believe 
we have to go deeper and that if we were to substitute for the words 
‘‘Balance of Power” the words ‘‘ Balance of Health,’”’ we should be rather 
nearer to it. 

I think our foreign policy is explained, as the foreign policy of all 
countries must be explained, by our own internal history. The history of 
our country is that of an island, free from danger and so allowing a develop- 
ment of freedom and self-responsibility in the individual as a political unit; 
an island, too, with a healthy and balanced climate and soil wisely and 
industriously used for the greater part of our history—though not, alas, 
perhaps today—breeding sturdy but adaptable stock and brave, tenacious, 
but intelligent and sensitive men and women possessing a wise faith and 
morality based on the ultimate laws of life: love, not hate; courage and trust, 
not suspicion and fear; giving rather than taking; arespect for others; gentle- 
ness, truth, justice; in other words, that observance of natural law, physical 
and moral, which is health. I am idealizing, looking at the broad per- 
spective, but I thinkitis true. And all those things against which we have 
contended in our relations with the outer world, greed, aggression, sus- 
picion, tyranny, are themselves symptoms of ill health; they are symptoms 
of disease which always carry the seeds of destruction with them. 

So in our foreign policy we find a sense of balance of health, a considera- 
tion for the rights and feelings of other nations; conciliation and persuasion 


1Address given at Chatham House on March 14, 1946. 
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rather than compulsion; a certain lack of ostentation—‘We have always 
been,’”’ wrote the Captain of the Shannon, ‘‘a most unassuming ship’’; the 
desire to see health in others besides ourselves, based on an unconscious 
instinct that unless there is health in others there cannot be health in inter- 
national relations and good health or security for ourselves; a desire, 
therefore, to preserve that balance of health, to create and preserve a peace- 
ful, healthy and co-operative world. 

“‘It is not,’’ wrote Lord Castlereagh, ‘‘our business to collect trophies, 
but to bring back the world to peaceful habits.’”’ And Professor Sir 
Alfred Zimmern wrote, long before the last Great War, ‘‘The work the 
British Empire is called upon to do is to preserve the peace of the world.” 
But it must be a just peace, because tyranny and injustice will always in 
the end destroy peace. ‘‘All force,” said a great Englishman, ‘‘is a kind of 
foul play,’”’ and that idea is deeply rooted in our instincts; a sense that 
sound government, either here or anywhere else, can no more exist without 
criticism than sound would without air. Opposition is an essential part of 
our very idea of liberty, a liberty without which there cannot be health 
and growth. 

I will try to show how the development of our own liberty has gradually 
impinged on the rest of the world. I always remember an incident which 
was related to me during the Munich Crisis, at a time when war seemed 
absolutely certain. Ona very gloomy night in London a Cockney newsboy 
was heard calling out the news: ‘‘Late Special! Late Special! ’Orrible 
news! ’Itler swims the Channel!’ There, I think, spoke the authentic 
voice of our country: all the assurance and, if you like, all the complacency 
which had come through generations of living in an island and feeling 
ourselves secure from invasion. 

The sea is our life, and the background of all our political development. 
If you want our national war memorial | think you have to seek it not in 
Westminster, not in the Cenotaph, but you have to stand, say, at Greenwich 
and see the ships passing and repassing on their way to the outer sea; or 
to cross the Channel, or still better, the Bay of Biscay, and think of the 
bones of all the countless Englishmen who lie beneath those waters and who 
died to keep us anisland. The fact that we lived on an island was at first 
a very serious disadvantage because, being, with our fertile soil, so temp- 
tingly near the shores of Europe, we were constantly invaded and plundered 
from every direction. Then our remote ancestors, through the course of 
centuries, learned that if they were to enjoy the good things which their 
ancestors before them had first plundered and had later developed, they 
would have to make this island an island not only geographically but 
strategically ‘‘against infection and the hand of war,’’ by encompassing 
it with a strong fleet. And on that circumstance and achievement the 
development of our country, I think, turns. Being free as a result from the 
danger of sudden invasion we were able to enjoy a freedom from centralized 
authority, to delegate authority to the individual in a way impossible in 
countries in constant danger of invasion; to develop a form of government 
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based on discussion and controversy and agreement only after full oppo- 
sition, discussion and controversy—a form of government which tended 
inevitably to shape the character and the outlook of our people, the love of 
liberty tending to grow on what it consumed. I always like to illustrate 
our peculiar attitude towards liberty by the story of the old yeoman farmer 
who lies buried not very far from where I live. Standing 6 feet 2 inches in 
his boots and dying a hundred years ago, he provided in his will that his 
coffin was to be studded with nails pointing upward and projecting above 
the surface of the ground because, he said, he had never been trodden on 
when he was alive and he was not going to be trodden on when he was dead! 
A more recent illustration of the same point is a true story of the time of 
the General Strike. The scene lies outside the dock gates in the East End 
of London; lorries laden with food are being driven out manned by soldiers 
in steel helmets and with fixed bayonets, and every vehicle bearing on it a 
placard—‘ Acting under the Authority of the T.U.C.”’ or the P.L.A. Then 
the gates open again and out comes a vegetable cart drawn by a donkey, 
driven by a gentleman with an extremely dented bowler hat, and bearing 
a card scrawled over by a piece of charcoal—“ Acting under the authority 
of my own bloody self!’ And there, in a sense, is the authority which 
after centuries of development, every Britisher, even though he does not 
always get the opportunity of doing so, has grudgingly come to like acting 
under, and not only acting under himself but, however grudgingly at times, 
to see other people acting under too. Because he has learned instinctively, 
from long experience, that unless a human being does act, by and large, 
under some such authority something will go wrong with that human being, 
and there will be a lack of health and balance. 

The opposite conception recurs from time to time in people like Philip 
of Spain, Napoleon Bonaparte, or Louis XIV, or, in our own time, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II or Adolf Hitler—all, in their different ways, very remarkable 
men, but all very diseased men, men who wanted to make the whole world 
conform by force to a single uniform pattern of thought and behaviour. 
Those two conceptions are bound, sooner or later, to clash. And therein 
lies the core of our history and of so much of our foreign policy. 

Up to about four hundred years ago that development in this country 
of healthy and responsible government, that strong individual belief that 
progress and health are to be achieved not by enforced uniformity but by 
free diversity, affected anyone outside this island very little. The map of 
the Western world at the end of the fifteenth century consisted of Europe 
and the Mediterranean basin; the wealth of that little world, known as 
Christendom, and the power that went with it came through the Mediter- 
ranean, and the countries bordering the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean got what share there was of the wealth which filtered across the 
camel routes of Asia Minor from the distant civilizations of the Golden 
East. England lay on the very outside edge of the world, a land of storms 
and fogs, with a great ocean beyond it that reached to nowhere. Then 
came the day, at the end of the fifteenth century, when adventurous men, 
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not of our race, sailing southwest and edging further and further round the 
shores of Africa, found the ocean way eastwards round the Cape of Good 
Hope to India, and others sailing westwards, contrary to popular belief 
that the world was flat and that anyone foolish enough to sail westward 
from our shores would come to a horrible place where the waters flowed 
over the edge into Hell, found not Hell, but America. From that moment 
it can be said that the whole geography of the world was changed. We, 
and the other countries of Western Europe, found ourselves not the outside 
edge of the world but the very centre of the world, and the immensely 
increased wealth which came from ocean trade flowed into Europe through 
our shores and our ships. And with that wealth came power. 

Yet before that great opportunity came to us and could be taken, we 
had to surmount what generally comes in this world with opportunity—a 
great peril. At the very time of the discoveries of the ocean routes to 
India and the New World, and the immense increase in trade which came 
from the use of the oceans (an increase caused by the fact that, whereas 
roads have to be made and maintained, the sea is made and maintained, 
for those who take the trouble to master it, by God without any expense 
and trouble at all) there came a change in the political divisions of mankind. 
The old political conception of a united Christendom was dying. The new 
nation-State was rising in its place, and the first of the new great nation- 
States of the world was Spain. ‘ Spain, not only from the military point 
of view with its magnificent infantry, was by far the greatest Power in 
Europe; she controlled not only the Iberian Peninsula but the greater part 
of what today is Germany, Italy and the Low Countries; she possessed a 
monopoly of the wealth of the New World and, through Portugal, which 
she conquered, all the trading stations in the East; by a series of successful 
dynastic marriages, backed by immense physical force and wealth, she 
threatened to control and dominate the whole world. And Spain was not 
merely a great temporal Power; she represented a great crusading belief, 
but a belief which those who ruled Spain wished to impose by force on the 
rest of mankind. It was then that the first clash came between the liber- 
tarian conception of society and of health, which had been developed in 
this island, and this other conception of making the whole world conform 
by force to a single uniform pattern. At one moment England was ab- 
sorbed into the Spanish web by the marriage of Philip of Spain with Mary 
Tudor. Then, after the Smithfield fires, Mary died and her half-sister 
Elizabeth succeeded to the throne—perhaps the greatest of all the great 
figures who have ever sat on the English throne. Philip wished to complete 
his peaceful conquest of an England which did not like his system by 
marriage with Elizabeth. But Elizabeth kept him waiting for thirty years 
until, like Hitler after him, his patience was exhausted. He struck. And 
when he struck the frail strength of England which Elizabeth had been 
nursing with such consummate skill through those years, proved strong 
enough to defeat him. And, while the whole of Europe waited, as it waited 
in 1940, for the smoke of battle to die away and reveal a submerged and 
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conquered England, it was not England that disappeared, but Philip’s 
Armada. 

And from that fact came a great change in the world. In the seven- 
teenth century that followed two things were happening simultaneously. 
One was a further extension and development inside England of the con- 
ception of liberty in politics, of the supremacy of Parliament and the 
working out, through long strife and civil war, of our Parliamentary insti- 
tutions. And outside this country, based on the prestige of our defeat of 
the Spanish Armada and the freedom of the seas that it ensured, was 
taking place that great and at the time almost imperceptible process which 
in the fulness of time created the United States of America and the British 
Empire, an extension of the Anglo-Saxon race and, what was much more 
important, of these ideas of growth through freedom, into the outer world. 
It was an extension which occurred without any conscious design. It was 
not planned. There was no attempt to impose it from above. It occurred 
simply through a combination of two things: the natural desire of the 
individual Englishman for more liberty, and the freedom of the seas. The 
present British Empire, and the United States of America before it, grew 
out of the desire of individual British folk for still greater liberty than they 
enjoyed at home: liberty to worship God in even more remarkable ways 
than those in which they already worshipped Him—and strange and 
peculiar ways many of them were; liberty for a greater freedom in the 
exercise of political functions and the forms of political institutions; liberty 
to trade and grow rich more rapidly than they could do at home. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, a hundred years after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, a great continental Imperial Power, one of the new 
nation-States, once more threatened to dominate Europe and, through her, 
the world. This Power was the France of Louis XIV, that great monarch 
who said, anticipating Hitler and the totalitarian dictators, ‘‘The State, 
it is I.” Throughout the seventeenth century, while the whole tendency 
in England had been towards a greater freedom of the individual, the 
tendency on the Continent of Europe had been the other way, towards an 
identification of the individual with the conception of the new State, 
towards greater concentration of political authority. 

In this country, being absorbed in our own political struggles and our 
own individual pursuit of wealth, conscience and happiness, we took 
comparatively little interest in that Continental process, but it was gradu- 
ally forced, to our great reluctance, on our notice. The way in which 
England was gradually embroiled with monarchical France at the end of 
the seventeenth century provides a very interesting study. It has many 
parallels to the way in which we found ourselves embroiled with the 
totalitarian States ten years ago. At every point, whether because some 
trader was unable to trade, or because the victims of internal persecution 
fled to our shores, making the British realize what an enforced totalitarian 
régime meant, or because of the gradual disappearance of our smaller 
continental neighbours into the maw of this devouring autocratic military 
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Power, our intense longing for a peaceful world and for our own selfish 
peace was gradually transformed into a reluctant feeling that we could 
stand no more, until, after an internal revolution, not unconnected with 
the political events abroad, we found ourselves in battle with France. 
Then a terrible thing happened: the fleet, on which all our liberties and on 
which the expansion of the Anglo-Saxon idea of political freedom turned, 
was defeated under the cliffs of Beachy Head by the French battle fleet, 
and for a year we were in the greatest possible danger of invasion. It may 
only be a minor sidelight on history, but it is illuminating that at that 
time there was languishing in a State prison a gentleman whose name is 
very familiar to us because, in his indiscreet youth, he had kept, under 
lock and key, a diary of which his contemporaries knew nothing but which 
is today one of our most treasured literary and human possessions. He 
was known as a man who for many years as Secretary of the Admiralty had 
fought a long battle, and it now seemed a losing battle, against adminis- 
trative corruption and indiscipline in the Fleet and the Naval Adminis- 
tration, a fact which had made him many powerful enemies; a man, more- 
over, who had been touchingly, perhaps rather foolishly, loyal to the cause 
of his Royal Master who had recently been thrown out of England as a 
result of that political revolution and was now a refugee at the Court of 
his cousin, Louis XIV, against whom we were at war. It was not very 
surprising that in those circumstances Samuel Pepys found himself in the 
Tower of London on the unjust charge of being what today we should call 
a Fifth Columnist. While there, in the most wretched situation that can 
befall any man who loves his country, he occupied himself in putting down 
painfully on paper the rules he had laboured for so long to impress upon 
the minds and conscience of Britain and of its administrative naval machine. 
Perhaps because for thirty years he had been a civil servant, he no longer 
wrote in that brisk, short, crisp English he had used in his Diary, but used 
instead the cumbersome, formal, but very ‘difficult to understand” style 
of his later years. In consequence, Thoughts on a New Model at Sea was 
read by very few: by Members of Parliament, by public officials, and the 
like. But one of these was a writer of genius, Lord Halifax, who published 
a little pamphlet which had an immense effect on England, an effect no 
doubt heightened by the naval peril in which we stood. In that pamphlet, 
The Rough Draft of a New Model at Sea, Lord Halifax used some words 
which have lost none of their application with the passing of the years: 
“The first article of an Englishman’s creed is that he believeth in the sea. 
We are in an island, not as a penalty but as a grace, and one of the greatest 
that can be given to mankind. Happy confinement that hath made us 
rich, free and quiet—a fair portion in this world and one very worth the 
preserving.” 

With the French fleet in command of the Channel, we took our lesson 
to heart. We put our fleet in order and, in 1691, regained mastery of the 
Channel. In the years that followed, under the ancestor of Mr. Churchill, 
the first Duke of Marlborough, our little army, going out from its base of 
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island sea power to assist our hard-pressed continental Allies, gradually 
reduced the swollen power of France to its proper bounds and restored the 
liberties of Europe. 

In the century that followed, the eighteenth century, though we made 
many mistakes, we never forgot that in the last resort our liberties, and 
the wealth which came to us through sea-borne trade, depended on com- 
mand of the sea: this comes out in the favourite song, the National Anthem, 
as it were, of the eighteenth century: 


The nations not so blest as Thee 
Must in their time to tyrants fall 

But thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The pride and envy of them all, 


with its chorus of ‘‘ Rule, Britannia. .. ,”” which is not, as some people have 
supposed, a boast, but merely a conditional clause; a cautious statement 
that so long as Britons take the trouble to rule the waves they will not be 
slaves—and not only Britons, but other people too. 

At the end of the eighteenth century—I am afraid it sounds monoto- 
nous, but so it was—the same thing happened again. Once more we found 
ourselves drawn reluctantly into a struggle with a great military autocracy 
which was trying to dominate the whole of Europe and make it conform by 
force to a certain uniform pattern of thought and behaviour; a pattern 
which at first, thinking it was rather like our own, we had acclaimed with 
delight. When we found, however, that it was to be imposed on everybody 
without reference to liberty or law we realized, most unwillingly, that we 
had to contend against it, or see the practise of liberty extinguished. 

The French Revolution contained the germs of ideas which, once they 
had been freed from the accompaniment of physically enforced uniformity 
have enormously enriched mankind. But, unfortunately, revolutions 
tend to throw into power gentlemen who only attain power by being 
exceedingly free in the use, in modern parlance, of their hip revolvers and, 
having reached power, are exceedingly reluctant to give it up. We thus 
found ourselves confronting a great military State, governed by people 
who had become used to having their own way in their own country and 
who had come to identify their own way—as do all those who have absolute 
power for any lengthy period of time—with righteousness. As a result 
they had come to believe that anybody who opposed them, not only inside 
their own country but also outside, was utterly wrong and, being used to 
crushing all opposition inside their own country, they proceeded to do the 
same thing outside, regardless of existing law or moral obligation. ‘“‘ All 
our struggles for liberty,” wrote a great observer of English political history, 
‘““smack of law.”’ It has been true in our external relations as in our internal 
affairs. We found that there could be no law in Europe so long as the 
French Revolution was an armed military camp on the march. 

So we were driven to war and, as at the beginning of all our wars, we 
were utterly unprepared in every particular but one, sea power. In many 
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respects the war against Napoleon bore a curious resemblance to the war 
from which we have just emerged. For after a year in which we and our 
Allies confidently supposed that, because our opponents had broken all the 
established rules of war and were, by our reckoning, bankrupt, we were in a 
position where we should be able to blockade and starve them into surrender, 
we were suddenly confronted by an immense new force, inspired with the 
ideas of the Revolution, and by armies led, on a new principle of ruthless 
concentration, by young, dynamic leaders. The armies of our Allies, 
undermined by Fifth Columnists, broke; our own little army was driven 
from the continent and, after appalling sufferings, evacuated back to 
England; the fleets of our former Allies were turned against us; until, in 
the terrible year 1797—even worse than 1940—we found ourselves utterly 
alone, all Europe mobilized as an armed camp against us, our fleet out- 
numbered three to one. In that dire hour we withdrew our fleet from the 
Mediterranean to defend our own shores. Then two great sea battles— 
St. Vincent and Camperdown—in their results very like the Battle of 
Britain, kept the narrow seas round our shores a moat and saved us from 
invasion. The young Revolutionary General of genius, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, like Adolf Hitler after him, thwarted by twenty miles of salt water 
and his inability, thanks to the one weapon we had kept in our hands, to 
cross that water, did what Hitler did: turned his armies round the other way. 
He said: “Very well, I cannot cross this absurd strip of water and knock 
out these stupid, stubborn, unarmed islanders. But the world is round: 
I can march my invincible armies eastward, across the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and break out into a far vaster world than this tiny island, and so 
build on the ruins of the amorphous trade and usury of the British Empire 
a great Continental and Asiatic Empire.”” He crossed the Mediterranean, 
seizing Malta from the Knights of Saint John, and landed in Egypt, meaning 
thence to march to Constantinople and across Asia Minor to India. But 
at that very moment the British Admiralty, taking its courage in both 
hands, sent back into the Mediterranean twelve ships of the line under a 
young Rear-Admiral, named Horatio Nelson, who found the French Fleet 
anchored under the guns of Aboukir Bay and in one terrible night of battle 
utterly annihilated it. From that moment, though it took nearly twenty 
years to bring down the vast entrenched power of France in Europe, France 
was encircled by a ring of salt water. The Great Powers of the outer 
world—in those days Austria and Russia—taking courage from our victory, 
re-entered the fight and, as long as we kept that watery ring round France, 
which was thus bottled up in the Europe she had conquered, we can see, 
looking back, that the ultimate doom of Napoleon was sealed. 

So again in 1940, though apparently defenceless on land but having won 
the Battle of Britain, which alone, with the new factor of the air weapon, 
enabled our fleet to hold the narrow seas round our shores, when Hitler 
turned eastward to break out of Europe we were just strong enough to use 
the one weapon we had—sea power—to put a ring of salt water and desert 
round Europe to north and west and south, and so hold him, as in a cage, 
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until the reviving forces of liberty from the West and the East were strong 
enough to enter that cage and throttle him. By so doing, we secured the 
continuance of that conception of political liberty and balance of health 
which has been the dominating principle for which we have stood through- 
out our history. 

In the century that followed the defeat of Napoleon we waxed rich, 
as a result of the freedom of the seas we had won, of that free pursuit of 
individual wealth which changed the world, not only for the better but in 
many things perhaps temporarily for the worse. Many hard charges have 
been made against Britain’s Industrial Revolution and Commercial Empire 
in the nineteenth century: greed, sloth, and stupidity; and many of them 
have been true. Yet this is a comparative world, and when one compares 
that commercial conception with the Nazi tyrannies against which we have 
just been fighting, tyrannies which seem almost eternal in the heart of man, 
one sees how much good there was in it too. Wherever the flag of Britain 
sailed, in the nineteenth century in search of trade, it carried with it, with 
much that may have been bad, some breath of freedom, blowing away the 
dusty cobwebs of outworn tyranny and obscurantism: some conception of 
the belief in our sheltered and happy island that growth and progress de- 
pend on leaving human beings and States free to develop in their own way 
and not on forcing them to conform to a uniform pattern. A Polish man 
of genius, Joseph Conrad, who for many years served in the British merchant 
navy in that age, epitomizes in a great passage both the evil and the good 
in that connection between sea-faring and liberty which this country then 
represented. He is describing the ship coming up the Channel in the last 
days of sail, a scene familiar to generations of English seafarers: 


At night the headlands retreated, the bays advanced into one unbroken 
line of gloom. The lights of the earth mingled with the lights of heaven; 
and above the tossing lanterns of a trawling fleet a great lighthouse shone 
steadily, such an enormous riding light burning above a vessel of fabulous 
dimensions. Below its steady glow, the coast, stretching away straight 
and black, resembled the high side of an indestructible craft riding motion- 
less upon the immortal and unresting sea. The dark land lay alone in the 
midst of waters, like a mighty ship bestarred with vigilant lights—a ship 
carrying the burden of millions of lives—a ship freighted with dross and 
with jewels, with gold and with steel. She towered up immense and strong, 
guarding priceless traditions and untold suffering, sheltering glorious 
memories and base forgetfulness, ignoble virtues and splendid trans- 
gressions. A great ship! For ages had the ocean battered in vain her 
enduring sides; she was there when the world was vaster and darker, when 
the sea was great and mysterious, and ready to surrender the prize of fame 
to audacious men. A ship mother of fleets and nations! The great flag- 
ship of the race; stronger than the storms, and anchored in the open sea. 


And there still, with all her faults and all her follies, she was in 1940. It 
was well for the world and very well for the conception of human liberty 
that she was. 


1Joseph Conrad, The Nigger of the Narcissus. 
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Again and again in our history, being human, we have, of course, de- 
parted from our own conceptions of liberty, have fallen into the human 
frailty of trying to enforce our conceptions, of trying to make others turn 
towards the light in our way; and whenever we have done so we have failed. 
We did so in the eighteenth century when the narrow bureaucrats of our 
colonial administration alienated the American Colonists—who were no 
doubt very tiresome—and when we lost the first British Empire. But at 
the very time that we lost it, a great Irishman, standing a little aside from 
us and seeing us in our true perspective, recalled us, amid shouts of hatred 
and contempt, to our true interest and our true greatness: 


My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection which grows from com- 
mon names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges and equal pro- 
tection. These are the ties which, though light as air, are as strong as 
links of iron. Let the Colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your Government; they will cling and grapple to you; and 
no force under heaven will be of power to tear them from their allegiance. . . 
As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this 
country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of England worship 
freedom, they will turn their faces towards you. The more they multiply, 
the more friends you will have; the more ardently they love liberty, the 
more perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. 
It is a weed that grows in every soil. They may have it from Spain, they 
may have it from Prussia. But until you become lost to all feeling of your 
true interest and your natural dignity, freedom they can have from none 
but you. This is the commodity of price of which you have the monop- 
oly... It is the spirit of the English Constitution, which, infused through 
the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part 
of the Empire, even down to the minutest member. 

For the words ‘‘the chosen race and sons of England”’ read ‘‘all mankind” 
and Burke’s words remain equally true today. 

We departed too from our belief in freedom for a narrower conception 
of an enforced uniformity—out of the highest motives of course—in our 
struggle with the Boer Republics at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Yet here too we learned from our mistakes and turned back—this, I think, 
has been the recurrent motif in our history—towards the light. Seven 
years after the end of a bitter struggle in which, with our great strength, we 
had defeated the small Boer States as we were bound to do, but only at the 
price of intense racial bitterness, we granted to the people of South Africa, 
amongst whom the Boer burghers predominated, absolute and complete 
rights of self-government. 

At the moment too, in my belief, in our treatment of the hapless rulers 
and peoples of Malaya we are departing from the same great principle for 
the sake of an enforced bureaucratic uniformity. But here also we shall 
return in the end, | believe, to our ever recurring principle of freedom for 
others to develop in their way, not ours. 

May I conclude with the words of a great Dutchman, a Boer burgher, 
who fought against us most gallantly forty years ago. Speaking in De- 
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cember 1940 at a moment when we did not seem to have the slightest hope, 
except to ourselves, of victory, when we stood alone, when our cities were 
being blitzed night after night, with little likelihood of our ever being able 
to hit back, General Smuts, speaking to his own people, used these words: 
“The time has come to choose our friends. I choose the country under 
which we suffered forty or fifty years ago but who, when we were at their 
mercy, treated us as a Christian people.” 


Summary of Discussion 


Major J. A. T. MorGan said that there was one country in regard to 
which Britain had sinned against the light of her belief in liberty and had 
not seen the error of her ways; that country was Ireland. For six hundred 
years probably no country in the world had been worse governed. This 
was a very remarkable blot on the great and glorious history of Britain. 
Could the lecturer throw any light on why this one country should be an 
exception? 


Mr. Bryant said that he was in agreement with a good deal of what 
the speaker had said. Yet it should be remembered that in 1940, 1941, 
1942, we had come to within an inch of losing the war because we had given 
to Ireland virtual independence in 1922 and in our hour of peril we refrained 
from using our force to seize those naval bases which were absolutely vital 
tous. He agreed that our record in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, was a shocking one; probably the chief reason was that the 
religious element entered into it. Ireland was a Catholic country and 
Catholicism was long identified in the ordinary English mind with that 
authoritarian conception against which we had fought in our wars with 
Philip of Spain and with Louis XIV. The word “ papist’’ in the seventeenth 
century had much the same connotation to an Englishman as the word 
fascist had today. 


Mr. H. S. Syrett asked if it was true to say that the dominant factor 
of British foreign policy was sea power in view of the coming of air power 
and of the atomic bomb? 


Mr. BryANT said that many people at the beginning of the last war 
had thought that, with the coming of air power, sea power would cease to 
matter. One of the people who thought so was Adolf Hitler. Fortunately 
he was wrong—in no war in human history had sea power mattered more 
than in the last war. Sea power was the ability to deny the use of the sea’s 
surface for the transport of your enemy’s armies and supplies while enjoying 
it for your own and for those of your Allies. As three-quarters of the world 
was salt water, in any global war control of the sea’s surface must remain 
the single most important factor until the day should come when armies, 
with their supplies—supplies which grew heavier with every year of scien- 
tific advance—could cross the sea by flying over it. That remained true 
whether the weapons with which one fought for that sea power were surface 
warships, as formerly, or surface ships and aircraft acting in conjunction, 
as in the war from which we had just emerged, or aircraft or rockets opera- 
ting alone in any war of the future. If, on the other hand, a way was ever 
found by which heavy goods were exclusively transported by air rather than 
by sea, then sea-power would certainly cease to matter, but commonsense 
suggested that this was not likely to happen. Just as sea transport had 
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an immense advantage over land transport for the reasons he had already 
stated, in the air one had to struggle against the force of gravity, almost the 


strongest force in nature, while on the sea’s surface the force of gravity 
operated in one’s favour. 


Mr. J. SILKIN disagreed with the lecturer’s thesis that the common 
factor influencing our actions during the last few hundred years was the 
need to preserve liberty and freedom for ourselves and other countries; if 
there were any lesson to be extracted from our foreign policy in the past it 
was that we were perhaps unconscious believers in the preventive war, 
the policy of taking action before our own country was invaded. 


Mr. BRYANT maintained his thesis, though he agreed that it would not 
be true to say that very many of our statesmen had controlled British policy 
at any particular moment in any particular event with that conscious 
conception of principle in mind; statesmen tended more to live in the realm 
of day-by-day politics. But British policy was not made by any particular 
statesman or foreign minister; it would be more true to say that the states- 
men were made by the temper and atmosphere of the country and the 
country’s thought from which they came. The easiest way to test the truth 
of the lecturer’s thesis would be to try to analyse the very subtle stages 
which led this country, so reluctantly into the horror of a second world war 
twenty years after the previous one, because as a people we ultimately felt 
that there was nothing else to be done. 


Mr. JOSSLEYN HENNEssy said that, where the lecturer saw our history 
imbued with these great moral principles, his own somewhat cursory reading 
of history led him to suppose that the first part of Britain’s history was in 
fact occupied with establishing our power in various parts of the world. 
We established our power in America; we lost that power but we found 
other substitutes for it. Having established our power, the second half 
of our history appeared to the speaker to show us engaged in defending 
what we had established. It might be regarded as defending our liberties, 
because most people identified their liberties with the benefits of that 
power, but the occupants of the other parts of the world where we had 
established our power would not necessarily identify their liberties with 
our own. Did the lecturer think that we had enough power today to de- 
fend our “‘liberties’”’ in another world war? 


Mr. Bryant replied that if it were true that the longer perspective of 
our history was not as he had suggested, but was, in fact, as on a superficial 
view—and not even necessarily superficial—the story of our immensely 
rapid expansion of world power and our determination to defend that power, 
then our doom was sealed. But he did not agree that this was so. One 
could take particular instances which seemed to bear out the speaker's 
views, €.g., in India. Though there was much to be proud of in the story 
of British India, we had also made very grave mistakes and that was why 
India was such a problem at the present time. Too often, under otherwise 
great Viceroys, we had fallen into the error, though from the highest 
motives, of trying to impose and extend our rule. Wherever, on the other 
hand, we had allowed people, as in our self-governing Dominions, to pursue 
their own development, we had always increased our moral and physical 
strength. 
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BRIGADIER W. DuNCAN asked if when we were convinced that the trend 
of development was contrary to the interests of a country’s nationals, but 
only in the interests of a section of them, and also constituted a definite 
threat to our own security, the lecturer would still follow that policy? 


Mr. BryYANT said that wherever we found in the internal life of a com- 
munity with which we came into contact a state of ill health, such as a 
tyrannical form of government, we tended, quite unconsciously, to find 
ourselves in opposition to it. Such a country, if a great Power, nearly 
always turned as a result of that internal ill-health, unless corrected, to 
external aggression, and then we went to war. 


Mr. T. C. P. Catcupoor asked if the lecturer would consider inter- 
vention in Spain as mis-use of power for coercing others into the views we 


held. 


Mr. BryANnT said he regarded intervention in the internal affairs of 
any State unless absolutely necessary as a mistake. At what stage could 
we say that a disease in another State was an incurable disease and was 
going to spread and destroy the peace of the world? As regards Spain, if 
history was any guide, anyone who interfered in her internal affairs came 
tono good. Gratitude towards benevolent foreigners interfering in Spanish 
affairs had never been a Spanish trait—nor was it, for that matter, a trait 
of any other country. 


Mrs. STEWART PETER asked if the lecturer thought the average English- 
man should maintain his peculiar dislike of the average foreigner, or if he 
should try to understand the foreigner better? 


Mr. Bryant said that one of the disadvantages of our island situation 
was that we were very insular. We assumed that foreigners were exactly 
like ourselves, and then when they reacted differently were disappointed. 
He had been immensely struck, in lecturing to troops overseas, by the 
astonishing change in their aci:tude towards the outer world through the 
fact that they had lived amongst foreigners; their attitude towards foreign 
affairs was an eminently sound one. 


Miss SyLviA GOODFELLOW asked how we could seek a remedy for the 
unhealthy state which we began to perceive in some very recent Allies? 


Mr. BryAnrt repeated that sanity in foreign policy depended on internal 
sanity and internal health. As he saw it, we stood today between two 
Powers, both much greater, materially speaking, than ourselves. We were 
apt to think that there was something new in that, but actually it was only 
recently and for a comparatively short period that we had been the most 
powerful country in the world; many of our greatest achievements had been 
accomplished when we were not the greatest Power in the world. Both 
of those two great modern Powers represented a great idea. Amongst 
other things Soviet Russia represented the idea that whatever was phys- 
ically possible could be made financially possible and not the other way 
round; hence its immense appeal after the absurdity and frustration of 
pre-war unemployment to so many throughout the world. That was a 
truth of which the world needed to be reminded, and of which we ourselves 
needed to be reminded. But though Soviet Russia had read the world an 
astounding lesson in that great truth, she seemed to have very little con- 
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ception as yet (for which we could not blame her because her history had 
been so different from our own) of the idea of individual political liberty. 
And on the other side of the Atlantic we had a great nation which repre- 
sented another great idea, an idea to which we were much closer, the idea 
of individual and political liberty. Just as Soviet Russia had manifested 
in the war years by its achievements the great truth that what was physi- 
cally possible and morally desirable could be made financially possible, 
so on the other side of the Atlantic, the immense and astonishing achieve- 
ment of the United States at war was due to the immense vitality and force 
which came from giving individual and political freedom. But though the 
United States of America had that great conception, it was very doubtful 
if she had yet grasped that what was physically possible could be made 
financially possible, and it seemed likely that she would go through ex- 
tremely difficult times, similar, but on a vaster scale, to those we had gone 
through in the last thirty or forty years, with millions of people out of work 
and in need of the very goods and services which their labour could create. 

We stood between those two Powers and we had to provide a bridge; 
and we could only provide a bridge by solving in our own community what 
we had yet to solve, the reconciliation of individual political liberty on 
one side with the full use of economic resources on the other. If we suc- 
ceeded in doing that we might provide that bridge; if we did not, there would 
be no bridge and the world might well be torn asunder by another war. 








INTERNATIONAL LAW: SOME 
CONDITIONS OF ITS PROGRESS’ 


J. L. BRIERLY 


SOME months ago I| gave an address at Chatham House? on the part 
that international law is playing in world affairs as things are. I tried to 
show that it is a working system which fulfils a necessary function in the 
conduct of international relations and, in confirmation of that view, | would 
like here to quote some rather striking statistics which an influential com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association has recently published. This 
committee estimates that since 1920 international tribunals of one sort or 
another have decided about 50,000 cases. No doubt most of these cases 
were quite unimportant in themselves, but then that is true of most of the 
cases that come before the courts in any system of law. But even if none 
of them would have disturbed the tranquillity of nations if it had been left 
unsettled, it was surely a good thing to have them disposed of, and the 
reason that it was possible to dispose of them was the fact that in inter- 
national law States had a useful instrument at their service. If we could 
not rely on its rules being generally accepted and acted upon, on treaties 
being observed more often than broken, and on awards and judgments 
being honoured, it is not an exaggeration to say that international relations 
would become chaotic. Actually we can and we do rely on these things, 
and it is the exception and not the rule for these expectations to be dis- 
appointed. 

So I shall assume without further argument that international law is 
something which is worth maintaining and improving, and I shall address 
myself to certain conditions which in my view must somehow be satisfied 
if it is to make further progress. The subject is a big and a controversial 
one for a short paper, and as my own views on it are not always orthodox 
I will apologize in advance if I should seem to dogmatize. 

I think in the first place that we shall fail to recognize what these con- 
ditions of progress are if we do not constantly bear in mind two things— 
two things which are so obvious in themselves that it would be impertinent 
to mention them, if it were not for the fact that so much that is said 
and written about international law even by quite thoughtful people seems 
sometimes to lose sight of them. The first is that law, any kind of law, is 
a rather special method of social control, and that its own nature sets limits 
to its usefulness; and the second is that when we take law out of its familiar 
milieu in the lives of individual men and women and try to apply it to the 
behaviour of States, we introduce special considerations which ought to 
warn us to be very careful how we apply in the changed context analogies 
suggested by studying its working inside a single State. Most of what I 


1Address given at Chatham House on January 15, 1946. 
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shall have to say is suggested by one or other of these two elementary 
factors in the problem. 

I began by reminding you of the credit side of the international law 
account, because it is much less well known than the debit side with which 
I shall be chiefly concerned in this paper. To put this debit side into a 
sentence, I suppose one may say that it lies in the fact that States have 
hitherto only been willing to allow law to control their relations in matters 
which, though not unimportant in themselves, are of secondary importance, 
and therefore do not present them with any very strong temptation to set the 
law at defiance. They do not allow the law, or at any rate it is not their 
settled practice to allow it, to have the final word in issues which affect 
their so-called ‘‘vital interests,” and as they reserve the right to decide 
which of their interests are vital, that means that in the last resort they 
regard the observance of law as optional, and not as unconditional. It is 
true that they very rarely repudiate their legal obligations expressly, but 
there is no need for them to do anything so crude as that; the present state 
of international organization makes these obligations easy to evade in a 
more or less gentlemanly way, since a.State is not bound to submit its 
claims to be determined on the basis of law, because, as we commonly say, 
the law allows a State to be ‘‘a judge in its own cause.” 

Now if it is this freedom to evade the law that is at the root of its weak- 
ness, it is tempting to say, ‘‘why not alter this state of things? Establish 
the compulsory jurisdiction of international courts and you will have es- 
tablished at one stroke the international rule of law.’’ You can go on to 
point out that all that stands in the way of this simple solution is the 
survival of outworn theories of sovereignty which have become anachro- 
nisms in the modern world. Unfortunately theories of sovereignty are only 
formulas which academically-minded people have invented from time to 
time in order to explain certain facts about the way in which States behave. 
I think their theories have cften exaggerated or distorted the facts; some 
times they still do so. All the same theories of sovereignty are founded on 
certain facts of which any student of international law will have to take 
account if his plans for reforming it are not to suffer shipwreck. I do not 
suggest that the facts can never be changed, though I do not think that 
can be done ina hurry. I do say that it is essential to look the facts in the 
face, and not to imagine that it is only a mistaken theory about the nature 
of the State that has to be corrected. 

There is always a temptation to regard international affairs as some- 
thing remote from ordinary human affairs, except, of course, at times of 
crisis, when we realize with a shock how closely they do after all affect our 
daily lives. Then when the crisis has passed we heave a sigh of relief and 
let them recede again into the hazy distance where, we feel, they properly 
belong. If it were not for this I think we should recognize more often than 
we do that this claim of States to be their own final judges, this claim of 
sovereignty if you prefer the word, is only one special manifestation of an 
attitude towards law which all powerful groups or associations of men tend 
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to take up on occasion. It is not in any special sense an international 
phenomenon, though, of course, it takes on special features when it appears 
in the international field; and it is not something to be explained by any 
peculiar unreasonableness in the nature of States, or a specially large dose 
of original sin in those who conduct their affairs. It is a general socio- 
logical phenomenon which we can see at work any day if we observe the 
behaviour of political factions or of organizations of capital and labour 
inside the State. Like States these bodies do not as a rule avow any claim 
to be above the law, but they often act as though that were what they are 
claiming, as though, law or no law, their will must be allowed to prevail. 
Of course inside the State the relations between powerful groups are general- 
ly, though by no means always or everywhere, more ‘‘civilized,”’ in the 
literal meaning of that word, than are those between States; there is a 
stronger sense of community underlying them which makes settlement by 
discussion and compromise easier, and extreme courses, particularly the 
appeal to physical force, less likely to be resorted to. That is probably why 
we so often fail to see the essential resemblance between the two cases, and 
persist in thinking of the problems of sovereignty and of war as though 
they were peculiar to the way in which States behave. I am convinced 
that if we want to discover how to raise the status of international law we 
must start from the fact that law, any kind of law, comes up against an 
obstacle to its full effectiveness whenever we try to use it for regulating the 
conduct of men who are acting together in the pursuit of some common 
purpose which attracts their loyalty, and that sovereignty is only a word 
which we use to describe this constant human tendency when it manifests 
itself in its extremest form in the conduct of States. From that I think we 
have to go on to ask how it is that some such groups, those particularly 
that are formed within the more favoured of our States, have been at least 
partially ‘“‘civilized,’’ and how far the same methods, or some modification 
of them, can be applied to States themselves. 

I suppose that fundamentally the explanation of this recalcitrance 
towards law which powerful groups display is the simple fact that most 
men like to have their own way at any time, but that when they are acting 
together with powerful resources behind them, they are often able to brush 
aside opposition and to take what they want. Obviously the sanctions of 
the law which normally prevent men from just taking what they want are 
more easy to apply against individuals than against men associated to- 
gether, and the difficulty increases in proportion as their association be- 
comes stronger and more cohesive, until in the extreme case of States 
sanctions are not far from their vanishing point. I am not suggesting for 
one moment that the fear of sanctions is what normally makes us obey the 
law; of course, we all know that that is not so. But I do suggest that if 
there are no sanctions to the law, or if they can only be used uncertainly 
and with great difficulty, then, if obedience to the law is rendered none the 
less, that obedience can only be a voluntary act, and is likely to be pre- 
carious, as in fact it is with States. But I think there is another reason 
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behind the reluctance of groups to submit to law unconditionally besides 
this superficially evident reason that it is difficult to make them submit if 
they do not want to, and this other reason is something which provides a 
certain justification for the attitude and ought to prevent us from con- 
demning it outright as a purely anti-social tendency to which it would be 
wrong to make any concession. Rules of law are necessarily expressed in 
general terms; they deal with the subjects of law as instances of types and 
not as unique individuals; they are, and we rightly require that they should 
be, impersonal. I am speaking of a characteristic feature of law, and I am 
aware that there are a number of ways in which in a highly developed 
system of law this impersonality can be mitigated; judges, for instance, 
can be given some discretion in administering its rules; but even with these 
alleviations law neither is, nor ought it to become, a ‘‘respecter of persons.”’ 
Now that is all very well so long as the subjects of the law do fall naturally 
into types, and since individual human beings are very much like one 
another on the whole in those respects with which law is concerned they 
can be subjected to general rules with that reasonable approximation to 
justice which is all that law can ever achieve. But it is far less possible to 
do this with large and powerful groups even inside the State, for they often 
have interests and claims which can only be justly treated if they are re- 
garded as special cases and not arbitrarily forced into the general rubrics 
of the law. The processes of government inside the State recognize this 
every day as a matter of course; in dealing with groups they inject, so to 
speak, a political element into the methods of controlling them; they try 
to resolve difficult situations by persuasion or compromise; they look for a 
solution which takes into account the special features of the particular 
case. But of all the social groups into which men form themselves States 
are the least able to be justly treated as if they were always merely instances 
of a type; their most important interests are shaped by factors in their 
individual situations, political, economic, geographical, historical, and so 
on, which are almost infinitely various, and it seems to me that it is not 
only impracticable, but that even if it were practicable it would be wrong, 
to exclude a political approach when we are dealing with the way in which 
they ought to behave. Professor E. H. Carr has put the point which I am 
trying to make in a passage of his Twenty Years’ Crisis which I should like 
to quote here: 


The tiny number of states forming the international community creates 
the same special problem in law as in ethics. The evolution of general rules 
equally applicable to all, which is the basis of the ethical element in law, 
becomes extremely difficult. Rules, however general in form, will be 
constantly found to be aimed at a particular state or group of states; and 
for this reason, if for no other, the power element is more predominant and 
more obvious in international than in municipal law, whose subjects are a 
large body of anonymous individuals. The same consideration makes 
international law more frankly political than other branches of law.1 


1Edward Hallett Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis 1919-1939 (London, Macmillan, 1939), 
p. 228. 
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Now | am aware that this may seem a dangerous line for an inter- 
national lawyer to take, and that it may be thought to prove too much, 
that international law is not only difficult, but impossible. I think there 
are two answers to that. First of all the reasoning does not apply to all 
the relations of States with one another. It does apply to the most im- 
portant, to those in which their “‘ vital interests’ are at stake—and by that 
| mean not amy interest which the present system allows a State to de- 
nominate as vital in a particular controversy, but interests which really 
are vital. But it does not apply to the issues which are most commonly 
decided on the basis of law as things are, particularly to questions on the 
interpretation of treaties, and those arising out of injuries suffered by the 
nationals of one State in the territory of another. Here are two large groups 
of topics to which general rules can reasonably be applied and, of course, 
there are others. But the second answer is that there is no necessary conflict 
between politics and law, and that politics can be, as within the State they 
normally are, carried on within a framework of law. 

I think this partial inappropriateness of general rules to international 
relations is an important clue which we shall have to follow up if we are 
to form a realistic ideal for the progress of international law. Negatively, 
] think it warns us against supposing that we can get much further by the 
multiplication of general rules which is the ideal behind schemes for codify- 
ing the law, and against concentrating our main efforts on the improvement 
of the judicial side of international organization, which as a matter of fact 
is already quite good and certainly far in advance of any of the other sides. 
But it is more important to consider the positive lessons to which the 
considerations I have been adducing point, and | think there are two lessons 
of this kind: first, the absolute necessity, if international law is to advance 
any further, of a better assurance of international security; and secondly, 
the need for a better articulated institutional framework for the organi- 
zation of international co-operation. In short, order and organization are 
the two pillars on which law rests inside the State, and they are equally 
vital to law, though, of course, far more difficult to realize, in the field of 
international relations. 

Insecurity is obviously another of the reasons which lie behind the in- 
sistence of States on being judges in their own cause. There is a passage 
in the Leviathan—one of those many passages that one would like to dis- 
agree with and yet is forced to accept in the end—in which Hobbes explains 
why a state of anarchy, that is to say, a state of no-law, is the inevitable 
result of a state of insecurity. ‘‘If there be no power erected,”’ he says, “‘or 
not great enough for our security, every man will and may lawfully rely on 
his own strength and art, for caution against all other men’’; and then a 
few lines later he applies this to States: ‘‘So now do Cities and Kingdoms 
for their own security enlarge their Dominions, upon all pretences of danger, 
and fear of invasion, or assistance that may be given to Invaders, endeavour, 
as much as they can, to subdue, or weaken their neighbours, by open force, 
and secret arts, for want of other Caution, Justly.’’ ‘‘Justly” is not quite 
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the word that a moralist more sensitive than Hobbes might use, but other- 
wise I do not see how we can disagree with what he says. For confirmation 
one has only to look around the world of States in our own days. 

More than anything else, I suppose, it is the manifest failure of inter- 
national law to solve the problem of international order, its failure to out- 
law war, that makes so many people doubt whether it is any use at all. 
Here they are inclined to say is the primary, the most necessary and 
elementary of the purposes for which any system of law is worth having, 
and yet when international law is confronted with this problem we find 
that it throws in its hand. It used to profess, in the classical expositions 
of the system, to lay down rules, as every worth-while system of law does, 
for distinguishing between the lawful and the unlawful use of physical force, 
but it has failed to make that distinction good, and in modern times it has 
come to accept the position that war is simply an event outside the range 
of legal rules which unfortunately occurs from time to time in the relations 
of States almost like a cataclysm of nature. If that does not amount to a 
failure of the system, it may well be asked, what does? 

I believe that to state the case in this way, to imply that international 
law has failed in its function because it has not created international order, 
is to misrepresent the true relation between order and law. Law never 
does create order out of disorder; to suppose that it can do that is to put 
the cart before the horse, for order is a condition on which the very possi- 
bility of law depends. The “rule of law’’ is a common and convenient 
phrase, but it becomes misleading if it leads us to think of law, as it may, 
as an active force in its own right. Law only “rules” when it is put on the 
throne and kept there by a power outside itself, for its strength is always 
derivative and not original. That is not the less true because, as I have 
already admitted, it is not force that generally makes us obey the law. 
Most of us, for most of the time, obey the law without giving a thought to 
any unpleasant consequences that might follow if we were not to do so; we 
obey it from a sense of social duty, or because on the whole we think that 
it is sensible, or perhaps most often of all from mere habit. But that does 
not mean that there is no power behind the law making it effective; it only 
means that legal sanctions are only one of the possible sources from which 
law can draw this sustaining power which is essential to it, and that in an 
advanced society they are a source which recedes into the background and is 
only resorted to in the exceptional cases. In such a society law may begin 
to look as though it were itself the power which sustains the social order, 
and we may be led by that appearance to generalize and to suppose that 
that is part of its intrinsic function. But such an inference results from a 
too superficial examination of the facts. For example, at the time of the 
General Strike in England in 1926 a court of law decided that the strike 
was illegal, and some people thought that that was one of the causes that 
led to the collapse of the strike. I am not sure that they were right, but, 
even if they were, it only showed that the law-abiding sentiments of English- 
men had placed a reserve power of moral influences behind English law. 
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That does happen in a society where respect for law is of long standing and 
has struck deep roots into the life of a people, but the sentiment which thus 
becomes attached to the law is still something added to it from outside the 
law itself. 

Now unfortunately in the international field we have not yet got, except 
in an attenuated form, this moral power to act as a substitute for physical 
power, because we have not got the sense of community which alone can 
produce it. Instead we havea situation in which, though States do normally 
obey the law, they do so with a sort of implied gentleman’s understanding 
that it must not be too exigent in its demands upon them, and that they 
reserve the right to evade it if its claims are pitched,too high. So long as 
this position lasts it seems to me reasonably certain that international 
order can only be placed on a firm foundation if there is assurance that power 
in the cruder shape of physical force will be forthcoming to maintain or 
restore it if a breach occurs. | think it is not for the lawyer to say how, or 
even whether, this can be done; he can only do his best to understand the 
true relation between order and law and to show that if the world wants 
good law it will somehow have to create good order. But there is perhaps 
one question incidental to the problem of security on which he may have 
something to contribute. We are sometimes told that to put security first 
would be to stabilize the status quo and that that would be neither practi- 
cable nor just. I think there is more than one answer to that objection. 
For one thing if we want to have law we shall have to recognize that it is 
by its nature a conservative force; we shall have to accept a bias, and a 
strong bias, in favour of the status quo. But for my part I would go further 
than this and say that I think we have heard too much of the problem of 
peaceful change during the inter-war years. | do not think it is a very 
urgent problem. Its supposed urgency seems to be based on the assumption 
that the survival of war is, not exactly justified, but at least partly to be 
explained, by the absence of any regular procedure by which States can 
obtain the satisfaction of their just claims when these are not supported by 
existing law. I can see hardly any justification in the history of war for 
this explanation of its persistence. States have hardly ever gone to war in 
order to get something which a better arranged international order would 
have awarded them without their having to fight for it, and even the most 
perfect machinery for effecting peaceful changes would not be an alternative 
to the use of power in sustaining order. In fact | do not see how such 
machinery could work at all in a world in which States were still insecure, 
so that, even if it were a more urgent need than I think it is, it would still 
have to be postponed to the establishment of security. 

I pass to the second of the conditions of progress which I referred to. 
All that an assurance of order can do is to make law possible, to provide a 
soil in which, if other conditions are favourable, it can develop. It does not 
make the growth of law a certainty. To be effective a system of law needs 
to be a part of a wider system of social organization. I was struck by a 
phrase that I noticed in a letter to The Times some few months ago, in which 
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the writer compared law to a limb of the body politic, and pointed out that 
a limb can only perform its proper function when it is attached to a body. 
Unfortunately, he said, there is no body politic for international law to be 
attached to. This seems to me to be an important truth. Inside a State 
law is part of a general system of government; it does not stand alone, for 
government uses many other social instruments besides the law with its 
appurtenances of courts to interpret, and police toenforceit. Government, 
modern government especially, comprises, besides machinery for changing 
the law from time to time, a vast system of administration which becomes 
ever more complicated and concerned with ever widening functions. To 
see the necessity of all this if the legal system is to work properly we need 
only ask ourselves how we should fare in the State if the only public ordering 
of our affairs consisted of rules of law and courts to apply them. Yet we 
have been content until recently to assume that international legal relations 
could function in this sort of political vacuum, that in the international 
field we needed hardly any organization except a body of rules prescribing 
how States ought to behave in certain given circumstances. International 
law has been given a task which the whole history of law shows to be im- 
possible for law, for although the veriest beginner in the study of law knows 
that law and society are terms, each of which connotes the other, we have 
assumed that international law could fulfil its function outside a real society. 
| am not suggesting that an international body politic can be a mere copy 
of the body politic of the State. The State’s body politic is a system of 
government, and government for all the time that we need concern our- 
selves with is likely, | think, to remain almost exclusively a national func- 
tion. Nor am | suggesting that for the effective working of international 
law we need an international society anything like so closely knit as the 
society inside a State. What I do suggest is that if we believe that the world 
needs a better system of international law it will not be enough to work for 
the technical improvement of the present system, but that the task is a 
much wider one. We need not neglect that side of the work altogether of 
course, but I do not myself feel that improvement of the purely legal side 
of international organization is very urgent. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague, has by general consent done its work 
well, and it is significant that the new International Court of Justice, which 
is now taking its place, will involve little more than a change of name. 
Arbitration, if States prefer a tribunal of their own choice rather than a 
standing court of justice, is easily arranged either in accordance with the 
procedure of the Hague Convention or otherwise. There is no lack of rules, 
customary or conventional, to be applied by international courts in the 
determination of cases. We do not urgently need either more or better 
international courts, or more or better rules of law. But we do need a 
comprehensive organization in which law will cease to be a detached limb 
and become an integrated member of an international body politic. Only 
then, I believe, shall we begin to see the solution of a problem which at 
present is obscured rather than elucidated by attempts to find a basis for 
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distinguishing between “‘justiciable” and ‘‘non-justiciable’’ questions, be- 
tween issues that ought to fall into the domain of law and those that call 
for some other method of adjustment. 

Most of what I have been saying about the dependence of international 
law, first upon the establishment of international order, and secondly upon 
international organization, was expressed in the two pregnant phrases in 
the preamble to the Covenant of the League of Nations which stated that 
the League was being founded, ‘‘to achieve international peace and security”’ 
and ‘‘to promote international co-operation.’’ These two aims are repro- 
duced among the ‘“‘Purposes” for which the Charter declares that the 
United Nations Organization is being created. They are in fact the neces- 
sary purposes of any institution which essays, to quote the Charter, ‘‘to 
establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be main- 
tained.”’ I think I am right in saying that the references in the Charter to 
international law were introduced as an afterthought at San Francisco; 
they do not appear in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. But even if inter- 
national law had never been mentioned and never even been in the minds 
of the draftsmen of the Charter, its advance would be inextricably bound 
up with the fate of the United Nations. If it is destined to go forward, it 
will be because it can draw strength from the establishment of an assured 
international order and from the knitting of the nations into a true com- 
munity rather than from any purely juridical approach to its problems. 
For law is essentially a by-product of an integrated social order. 











A KOREAN SURVEY 
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KorEA will set out upon her interrupted national career under the 
glamour of a romantic name. ‘‘Morning Freshness”’ is the literal trans- 
lation of the two Chinese ideographs representing the native name of 
Chosen, and surely no country has been more gracefully and fittingly 
described. As kingdom followed kingdom down the march of the centuries, 
the peninsula has been known in turn as Silla, Koryu (from which the 
foreignized Korea is a derivation), Chosen and, during the two twilit 
decades preceding annexation by Japan, as Tai Han. But native tradition 
maintains that Chosen, adopted both during the five centuries of the Yi 
dynasty and the Japanese colonial interlude, is a reversion to that pri- 
mordial name bestowed upon the peninsula in 1122 B.c. by Kija, the semi- 
legendary founder of the State. 

This is the origin of one of the most ancient civilizations in Asia; a 
country of great natural and climatic attraction and of commanding 
strategic significance throughout Far Eastern history. For two thousand 
years it has been the home of a people, if not of a single homogeneous race, 
at least of a kindred stock speaking much the same language; and for more 
than a thousand years, except for the recent brief interlude of Japanese 
domination, the peninsula has been politically united under successive 
native dynasties. Within the last half century it has been the cause of 
two major wars, between Japan and China, and Japan and Russia, and its 
acquisition by Japan in 1910 was the inevitable prelude to that country’s 
abortive bid for Asiatic empire, and consequently to the Pacific War. 

Nevertheless, on the eve of Korea’s rebirth as a nation, she remains a 
secret and secluded land of which all too little is known in the West. The 
causes of this unawareness are not far to seek. Japanese imperialism 
engulfed Korea just as world travel was becoming simplified and more 
general; and the conquerors, for their own political purposes, discouraged 
independent research by Western foreigners and employed their propa- 
gandist technique to prevent any interpretation of events unacceptable to 
themselves from reaching the outside world. To this must be added the 
striking paucity of literature relating to Korea accessible to the Western 
student. Prior to 1910, a certain number of usually rather mediocre books 
were published by missionary residents, the most comprehensive being the 
late Professor H. B. Hulbert’s Passing of Korea‘ which remains of absorbing 
interest. Then there is Sir George Sansom’s Japan: A Short Cultural 
History,? in the first part of which Korea’s early relations with Japan are 
described with great erudition. Apart from these, the student seeking 
enlightenment upon Korea would have to fall back upon the mass of 


1(Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Page, 1906). 
2(New York, D. Appleton—Century, 1931). 
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literature published in Japanese since 1910. This includes economic, 
social and archaeological contributions for which Japan deserves high 
credit, but the fact that they are published in Japanese renders them 
inaccessible to all but the tiniest minority of foreign students. 

Like so much else in Korea, authentic history has its roots in China and 
in the extension to Northern Korea of the dominions of the Han Emperor 
Wu-ti between 140 and 87 B.c. This Han colony of Lakliang, and the 
monuments and relics of its advanced culture revealed by Japanese research 
in the vicinity of the capital city of Pyeng-yang, are described in detail in 
the archaeological survey of the Government-General of Chosen. Before 
the dawn of history, the Korean peninsula appears to have been settled by 
two distinct and widely separated branches of the Ural-Altaic family, one 
of which entered from the north across the Yalu River and the other (of 
Indonesian or Malay type) by sea along the indented south coast. Later 
on a Tungusic strain was superimposed and there has been considerable 
infiltration by Chinese during the intervening centuries. These two Ural- 
Altaic and Tungus stocks may still be distinguished in the Korean people, 
and it is noteworthy that a somewhat similar racial division seems to occur 
among the Japanese. 

Thus before the Christian era the extreme south of Korea was settled 
by the three tribes of Chinhan, Pyonhan and Mahan. Of these Chinhan 
in the south-east came to acquire the greatest historical importance, As 
early as the third century B.c., Chinhan afforded asylum to refugees from 
China whose higher culture had a profound influence upon their primitive 
hosts and made possible in 57 B.c. the birth of what was to become the 
great kingdom of Silla. 

The Han colony of Lakliang succumbed late in the first century B.c. 
to invaders from Manchuria, possibly of Nuch’en or Manchu stock, who 
in time consolidated, in South Manchuria and in Korea north of the Han 
River, a new kingdom of Kokuli. Mahan probably had a close racial link 
with Eastern Japan and may have been transformed into the Japanese 
colony of Mimana (Korean Imna). As for Pyonhan, after a semi-legendary 
interval under a fugitive king of the great Kija dynasty (expelled from its 
ancestral domain by the Han armies), this tribe was subjugated by a rebel 
Kokuli general who became the founder of a third kingdom of Pakche in 
the south-west. 

In his History of the Three Kingdoms compiled in the twelfth century, 
the Korean scholar Kim Pu-sik has left a detailed record of a millenium in 
which the national characteristics of each kingdom are presented in striking 
contrast. Kokuli, with her ancestral roots in the Manchurian wilds, 
remained throughout a warrior State, a Korean Sparta. She extended her 
territories far beyond the Yalu, rejected the enervating influences of Chinese 
civilization, and went down fighting in the seventh century before the 
combined onslaught of China and Silla. Pakche is represented as treacher- 
ous, luxury-loving and prematurely effete, and her association with Japan 
was always intimate. After centuries of intermittent warfare in which 
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Pakche often had the armed support of Japan, this kingdom succumbed 
about 660 a.D. to the Sillan-Chinese alliance and disappeared from history. 

If Kokuli can be likened to Sparta, Silla might without straining a 
parallel be regarded as possessing some of the attributes of Athens. En- 
during for the prodigious span of nine hundred years, she left the peninsula 
united and homogeneous in race, culture and language. Silla looked stead- 
fastly towards China for cultural, political and technical inspiration, and 
it was Chinese support which at length gained for her the hegemony of the 
peninsula. Transplanted to Silla, the culture of the Sui and T’and dynasties 
had perhaps a more brilliant reflowering than in any State upon the peri- 
phery of the empire, but this flood of alien culture produced an atrophy of 
native genius and initiative from which Korea has never entirely freed 
herself. In the case of Silla, unaccustomed luxury undermined the frugal 
economy of a once virile State and caused gradual decay. 

Naisen Ittai (Japan and Korea one body) was the thesis upon which 
Japanese imperialists sought to justify the enforced assimilation of the 
reluctant Koreans. It is true that the three Han tribes of Southern Korea 
may have shared common racial origins with Japanese tribes in Kyushiu. 
Japanese historians have claimed that the first eight Sillan kings of the Sok 
dynasty were of Japanese extraction and, although the conquest of Korea 
claimed by the Japanese for their Empress Jingo in 202 a.p. lacks confirma- 
tion either in Korean or in Chinese records, Japan retained the small 
colony of Mimana near the modern Fusan from the first century until 
562 A.D. when she was expelled by Silla. For several centuries relations 
between Japan and Pakche resembled those of suzerain and vassal. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that Korean mythology reduces the fabulous 
Jimmu Tenno to the status of an upstart of yesterday and that Korean 
recorded history antedates that of Japan by some six hundred years. 
Moreover the civilization of the Three Kingdoms was far more advanced 
than that of Japan. Korea was in fact the vehicle through which Chinese 
civilization and culture and the Buddhist faith reached Japan. It was 
Silla, at the flood tide of her virility that provided the most fertile soil for 
this new religion in Korea. That tangle of lovely peaks and valleys known 
as the Diamond Mountains became the great repository of Korean Bud- 
dhism and the resort of pilgrims from China and Japan under Sillan royal 
patronage. 

In 935 A.D. internal revolution caused the new State of Koryu with its 
capital at Songdo to emerge from the ruins of a senile and decadent Silla. 
The first century of Koryu history was marked by a break with Chinese 
tradition and a vigorous nationalist revival, but with Buddhist fervour at 
its zenith the priestly hierarchy thereafter became the power behind the 
throne. The prevailing impression is of a priest-ridden State steeped in 
the worst forms of corruption, the process of disruption being hastened by 
factional strife between Buddhists, Confucianists and militarists, and by 
the institution of slavery on an enormous scale. The miseries of an 
oppressed people were increased by barbarian invasions from Manchuria. 
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Though a Khitan horde was finally repulsed in the eleventh century, 
Confucian tradition combined with Buddhist inertia to let down the 
barriers in 1231 a.p. before the Mongols of Ghenghiz Khan. By 1260 Koryu 
lay devastated and prostrate, and her ordeal was prolonged by enforced 
alliance with Kublai Khan in his abortive campaigns against Japan. The 
final downfall of this inglorious kingdom was hastened by yet a third 
barbarian invasion and by the raids of Japanese wako, or pirates, against 
her coasts. Yi T’a-jo, one of the great figures in Korean history, saved his 
country from her foreign enemies, but the kingdom itself was beyond 
salvation. By one of those bloodless revolutions which. have marked 
Korean dynastic cycles, Koryu passed into unhonoured oblivion and Yi 
himself became the first king of Chosen. 

It is of interest to notice that political and dynastic revolutions in 
Korea have coincided in each instance with great convulsions in China. 
Silla fell in 935 during the anarchy preceding the Sung dynasty; Chosen 
succeeded Koryu in 1392 shortly after the Ming power had expelled the 
Mongols from China; Chosen became a Japanese colony during the twilight 
of the Manchus. Disintegration within the great Empire which held up 
to Korea the mirror of enlightenment and ordered government seems to 
have precipitated the collapse of its tottering kingdom. 

The two centuries which followed are regarded as Korea’s golden age. 
There was a complete break with the past, the principal feature of which 
was the liquidation of the political influence of the Buddhist church. For 
five centuries no monk or priest was permitted to enter the gates of the 
new capital of Hanyang, the modern Seoul. Just as in Silla Chinese culture 
had been carried to the point of vice, so in Koryu Buddhism had been 
permitted to breed decay, and release from each of these alien influences 
was followed by a temporary revival of native Korean qualities. A phonetic 
alphabet was evolved which has had some lasting effect in freeing education 
from the paralysing burden of the Chinese ideograph. Art, literature, 
science and agriculture all responded to the stimulus of liberation of national 
thought. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, however, the Korean people were 
once more a prey to foreign invaders and warring domestic factions, twin 
scourges with which they have .been flayed from time immemorial. The 
Shogun Hideyoshi, prototype of the latter-day Japanese imperialists, in- 
vaded the peninsula in 1592 intending to make it his base for an attack on 
Peking. The Koreans put up a stubborn guerilla resistance, and in Yi 
Sun-sin produced a naval genius whose part in the salvation of his country 
may be compared without extravagance to that of Nelson in British 
history; even so it was only after six years of destruction and pillage and 
with Chinese armed support that the Japanese were finally expelled. The 
peace that followed was to prove but a respite, for by 1630 the Manchu 
peril on the northern horizon was threatening not only Chosen but the Ming 
power in China. It is to the discredit of Chosen that, instead of redeeming 
a still recent obligation by going to the help of her hard-pressed suzerain, 
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she made a vain attempt to stave off disaster to herself by accepting an 
ignoble truce from the Manchus. 

The ruin left in the wake of these two divisions left Chosen prostrate 
for the remainder of the century. Throughout the eighteenth century and 
the first part of the nineteenth, misgovernment alternated with brighter 
interludes of reform, but the tendency increased for a corrupt and indolent 
upper class to exploit the monopoly of public office for their own profit, 
and for a peasantry exasperated beyond endurance to seek recourse from 
oppression in violence. 

Hitherto Korea’s foreign contacts had been restricted to China and 
Japan, the one a revered patron and protector, the other a traditional foe. 
Recurrent cycles of invasion and reports of Western encroachment else- 
where in Asia had stimulated in government and people a virulent xeno- 
phobia, a blind determination to exclude the foreigner and the Christian 
faith from the Hermit Kingdom. But the tide bearing Western civili- 
zation to the Far East was at the flood and, like those of China and Japan, 
the lock-gates of Korean isolation gave way before it. In 1876 a treaty was 
signed under some measure of duress with Japan, herself but recently prized 
out of two centuries of isolation, and relations with the United States and 
European Powers commenced from 1883 onwards. Roman Catholicism 
had made stealthy inroads even during the period of exclusion, and the 
opening of the country was followed by a spate of missionaries of every 
sectarian complexion. The fact that most of these missionaries were 
Americans, and that the influence of the most prominent among them was 
exerted scarcely less in the political than the religious sphere, has helped 
to create a peculiar bond between Korea and the United States. 


The three decades between the opening of Korea and the Russo- 
Japanese War will repay study at this time when the Korean nation stands 
on the threshold of resurgence. The forebodings of the isolationists proved 
better founded than they could themselves have surmised, for their country 
was destined to become an unhappy pawn in the international pastime of 
power politics. Without embroidering upon historic fact, all the ingredi- 
ents of a best seller were present in that dramatic epoch. The setting was 
almost unique. An enchanting country into the mysterious interior of 
which Western foreigners had rarely penetrated; a people whose bizarre 
way of life had remained static and untrammelled for a thousand years; a 
flamboyant oriental court headed by a monarch who wielded over his 
apathetic subjects the same despotic sway as his ancestors had done for 
ten generations; international intrigue and rivalry on the grand scale, 
exploiting the feuds of domestic factions, in which first Japan and China 
and later Japan and Russia manceuvred for position across an inert and 
helpless nation, and finally came to grips upon her soil in desperate duels 
for mastery in Eastern Asia. In the background, more or less dubious 
concession hunters, with the support of their contending Governments, 
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bought their way through a corrupt officialdom; and missionaries of every 
denomination from Roman Catholics to the Salvation Army sowed seed 
for a harvest of souls among a superstitious, animist people who have 
perhaps shown greater receptivity to the Christian faith than any other in 
Asia. 

The ink was hardly dry upon the new treaties before Japan, in her 
cautious approach towards continental empire, was deep in schemes to 
sever the gossamer-textured yet enduring strands which bound Korea to 
China. She was intent upon disposing of her Chinese adversary before 
engaging the far more formidable Russia. Each in turn played into her 
hand by allowing themselves to be jockeyed into an apparent provocation 
of war for which they were unprepared; and each made the mistake of 
underrating an enemy whose warlike potential had been craftily concealed. 
In a situation which gave peculiar scope for factional intrigue, the Koreans 
contributed to their own undoing. There was a party of reform and two 
mutually antagonistic parties of reaction headed by the King’s father and 
the Queen respectively. Between the two stood the King, soaked in the 
traditions of despotism, weak in the hands of his strong-willed wife. While 
China stood consistently behind the reactionaries, Japan gave her oppor- 
tunist support to whichever party promised to serve her interests at the 
moment. Between 1884 and 1894 reformists and reactionaries alternated 
in ascendancy. Both parties resorted freely to terrorism and assassination, 
both relied upon armed support of foreign Powers, and both were equally 
incapable of stemming the rising crisis. The only path to international 
salvation would have lain in an effective system of foreign adviserships, but 
while advisers were appointed to several departments, they were not 
always competent and, even when they were, their advice was more often 
ignored than followed. Ultimately reaction triumphed, and by provoking 
rebellion in Southern Korea gave Japan the needed pretext for intervention 
and war with China. Theoretically, the Japanese victory in 1895 termi- 
nated Korea’s vassalage to China and confirmed her sovereign status; in 
practice, the never onerous allegiance to a revered patron was exchanged 
for the stranglehold of a hereditary enemy. Nevertheless, a vainglorious 
King elected to mark this travesty of independence by announcing to his 
ancestors at the Temple of Heaven his assumption of the title and dignity 
of Emperor of Tai Han, and the treaty Powers sent special envoys and 
messages of congratulation. 

It was against this discordant background that the now notorious 
gangster-patriots of Japan served their apprenticeship in infamy. They 
provoked riots in Seoul and then appealed to their complacent Government 
for protection; they abetted whatever domestic feud promised to weaken 
Government authority and Chinese prestige; they provided rebels with the 
sinews of insurrection. Few indeed of their internationally more conspicu- 
ous crimes can have surpassed in savagery the murder of the Korean Queen 
in 1896. With Chinese influence eliminated by her defeat, Japan stepped 
up the tempo of penetration; and when she found herself checkmated at 
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every turn by this shrewd and determined woman, she reacted with habitual 
ruthlessness. Conspiring with the enemies of the Queen, the Japanese 
Minister had the Palace surrounded by Japanese troops, while a gang of 
Korean ruffians with a stiffening of Japanese soshz or political bullies forced 
the gates and murdered the Queen before the eyes of the King and Crown 
Prince. 

For a brief interval murder paid dividends. The Japanese controlled 
the King and manipulated his Government. But they proved to have 
overplayed a strong hand. Unhinged by the tragic fate of his Queen, the 
King sought refuge in the Russian Legation and for a year administered his 
realm from this foreign enclave. When he emerged, the Japanese had 
executed one of those temporary strategic withdrawals which punctuated 
the course of their imperial progress. They were not yet prepared to 
challenge the bear that walked like aman. Their flair for timing came into 
play. They watched the completion of the Trans-Siberian Railway, they 
acquiesced sullenly when Russia, with the support of Germany and France, 
compelled them to forego the lease of the Liaotung Peninsula which had 
been a major fruit of their victory over China; they even remained passive 
when Russia, in 1898, exacted from China the lease of this self-same terri- 
tory together with the right to build and operate a railway across Manchuria 
to connect the Trans-Siberian Railway with the ice-free port of Dairen. 
But they continued unobtrusively to build up their armaments against the 
inevitable day of reckoning and, by the alliance concluded with Great 
Britain in 1902, protected their rear in the event of war against attack by a 
Russian ally and secured the financial resources of the city of London. 
Then, when Russia descended to the Japan Sea, and secured a lease of the 
port of Masampo in Southern Korea, they attacked. 

Victory over Russia at once elevated Japan to Great Power status. 
Her paramount position in Korea went unchallenged, and was acknowledged 
by Great Britain and the United States even before the signing of the 
Portsmouth Treaty. Ignorance alone was sufficient to preclude any 
lively sympathy or interest abroad in the lot of the Korean people, 
and their government was condemned, not without reason, for a failure 
to emulate Japan in carrying out reforms along Western lines which 
was assumed to have precipitated two wars within a single decade. The 
Japanese fiction of a protectorate created in 1906 at the request of the 
Korean Emperor was thus accepted with alacrity by foreign Governments 
and with complete indifference by foreign public opinion. In so far as it 
attracted any attention at all, the change was regarded as in the interests 
of a people who had proved their incapacity to manage their own affairs, 
and as a salutary check upon Russian ambitions. No one was impolitic 
enough to recall that, as recently as 1904, when impending war with Russia 
made Korean goodwill worth at least a paper bribe, Japan had reaffirmed 


her ‘‘definite guarantee of the independence and integrity of the Empire of 
‘Rai-Han:”” 
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Though Prince Ito, first Japanese Resident-General in Korea, was 
generally credited with the desire to make the protectorate system a 
success, this disposition was not shared by the militarist party led by 
Prince Yamagata, and after Ito’s assassination by a Korean in 1909 annexa- 
tion became a foregone conclusion. On August 29, 1910, the bedraggled 
Empire of Tai Han disappeared overnight to give place to the Japanese 
colony of Chosen. The Emperor and Ex-Emperor (deposed by the Japanese 
in 1907 to make way for his semi-imbecile son) awoke to find themselves 
members of the Japanese imperial clan, with the titles of ‘‘ Prince Yi” and 
‘Prince Yi Senior” respectively and a rigidly controlled civil list of 1,500,000 
yen per annum. Those of the nobility who were deemed to have evinced 
‘sincerity,’ in the Japanese interpretation of the term, were rewarded with 
pensions and Japanese patents of nobility. 

The right of small nations to self-determination being not yet an issue 
of lively international concern in 1910, this act of territorial aggression 
(which in fact did little more than confirm a pre-existent situation) was 
accepted without demur by world opinion. Great Britain, the ally of 
Japan, was apparently satisfied by an assurance that Korean customs 
duties would not be altered to her detriment for ten years. Nor did the 
United States regard her treaty with Korea of 1883 (the first clause of which 
provided that if one of the parties should be injured by a third Power the 
other party should use its good offices to effect a settlement) as a ground for 
any representations to Japan. 

Korea thus entered a new epoch in her checkered history. In an 
economic sense it was Japan’s policy to make the new colony at once a 
granary, an assured source of raw materials, a protected market for Japanese 
manufacturers, and an outlet for her surplus population. Jerked abruptly 
out of her ancient lassitude and inertia, the reluctant Land of Morning 
Freshness was propelled into an era of progress. The administrative and 
economic systems passed entirely into Japanese hands; currency was placed 
upon a sound basis; railways, roads and harbours were constructed, indus- 
tries, hydro-electric power and mining developed, the volume of foreign 
trade (thenceforth almost exclusively with Japan) expanded enormously; 
cities and villages grew cleaner, more hygienic, public health showed a vast 
improvement; top-knots and horse-hair hats were replaced by battered 
felts and dignified native costume by slovenly Western dress; women 
abandoned the changot and with it their seclusion. To enable Korea to 
play her part with Formosa as the colonial granary of Japan, intensive and 
very successful efforts were made to increase rice production by the intro- 
duction of fertilizers and irrigation works. 

Many of these changes were for the better, but there was a dark side 
to the picture. Japanese, and only too often the dregs of the great cities, 
poured into the country. They came in most cases, not as colonists to 
settle upon the soil, but as petty officials, clerks, shopkeepers, moneylenders 
and prostitutes, intent upon making quick profits and returning to enjoy 
them in their homeland. Regarding themselves as the representatives of 
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the master race, the newcomers treated the Koreans, irrespective of their 
position in life, as menial inferiors. Forests and mineral deposits became 
State property and were apportioned among Japanese concessionaires. No 
attempt was made at this early stage to protect the thriftless Korean 
peasant from the Japanese land shark, with the outcome that vast tracts 
of the best farmland passed to Japanese ownership. Yet more land was 
appropriated for semi-official corporations such as the Oriental Develop- 
ment Company. 

A still more objectionable feature of the new régime was the systematic 
campaign to destroy Korean culture and pride of race. The national 
character was to be forcibly obliterated and the Koreans compelled to 
regard themselves as Japanese, of an inferior caste it is true, but still 
Japanese. With this aim in view, Japanese was made the official language 
in the schools, from the curricula of which all but expurgated references to 
Korean history and literature was excluded. Korean newspapers and 
magazines disappeared and were replaced by Japanese publications with 
no more than a brief and censored section in the vernacular. Freedom of 
speech was non-existent and a narrow-minded and intensely national 
Japanese bureaucracy reigned supreme. 

Elementary and technical education, virtually non-existent under the 
Korean régime, was encouraged and literacy raised to a relatively high 
standard among a people avid for self-advancement. On the other hand, 
facilities for higher education being deliberately withheld in Korea itself, 
Korean youths were compelled to seek completion of their education in 
Japan, where only a tiny minority could hope to obtain admittance to the 
already overcrowded universities. Even when a university was belatedly 
established in Seoul, faculty and curriculum were almost exclusively 
Japanese and a large majority of the students were recruited from the 
Japanese residents in the colony. 

Of the earlier colonial period it is probably reasonable to say, on the one 
hand, that the Japanese, though ruthless and unsympathetic, did not 
exhibit the degree of ferocious brutality for which they were later to become 
notorious throughout Eastern Asia; and, on the other, that the apparent 
apathy with which the Korean nation accepted its fate found a striking 
contrast twenty years later in Manchuria, where the ‘‘Incident’’ of 1931 
lighted a torch of insurrection which the Japanese were never able com- 
pletely to extinguish. 

A change for the worse began to take place, however, in 1916 when 
General Hasegawa replaced General Count Terauchi as Governor-General. 
The new dispensation boded ill for the luckless Koreans, since the new 
Governor-General had hitherto been commandant of gendarmerie, the 
Gestapo of Japan; and its full significance became apparent upon the 
outbreak of the so-called ‘‘Mansei disturbances” in 1919. This unique 
and heroic campaign of passive resistance, which found its incentive in 
President Wilson’s dogma regarding the right of small nations to self- 
determination, attracted comparatively little attention in the outside world. 
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While the statesmen of the victorious Allies (including those of Japan) 
were assembling at Versailles to put a seal upon the covenant of the League 
of Nations, thirty-three Korean nationalist leaders drew up in Seoul a 
declaration of independence which was distributed among and acclaimed 
by assemblies of unarmed demonstrators of all ages and both sexes through- 
out the length and breadth of this far-off peninsula. The Japanese authori- 
ties were taken entirely unawares. To them this was the intolerable thing, 
political opposition to the imperial decree that the Koreans should have 
stepchild status in the divine Japanese family. General Hasegawa acted 
at once. Although there were no inflammatory speeches and no show of 
violence, the troops were ordered to fire if the crowds disregarded an order 
to disperse. An unknown number of Koreans were killed, thousands were 
subjected without trial to imprisonment from which many never emerged 
alive. 

These demonstrations had two immediate and important results. By 
startling Japanese statesmen into awareness that all was not well with the 
new colony, they caused the summary dismissal of the ex-commandant of 
gendarmerie and his replacement as Governor-General by Admiral Viscount 
Saito, an enlightened administrator whose nine years of office won for him 
reluctant respect even from a sullen and resentful people. The reforms 
which he introduced gave to Korea a limited degree of local autonomy and, 
by the substitution of civil for military police, placed a check upon the 
arbitrary authority of the gendarmerie. Secondly, the disturbances led to 
the creation in Shanghai of a self-styled Korean Provisional Government 
based upon the declaration of independence signed and promulgated at 
Seoul in April 1919, which, though lacking recognition from any foreign 
Power, has continued to exist until the present time. 

This relative improvement in the political condition of the Korean 
colony was continued into the early nineteen-thirties under the adminis- 
tration of General Ugaki, a soldier-statesman who did not share the reaction- 
ary traditions of the Japanese military caste. With the onset of “‘national 
emergency” after the Manchurian Incident, however, and the appointment 
as Governor-General of orthodox militarists such as Generals Minami and 
Koiso, there was a gradual but inevitable reversion to repressive govern- 
ment. In the economic sphere, the later nineteen-thirties were marked by 
very extensive railway construction of a purely strategic character, develop- 
ment under forced pressure of mining, hydro-electric power and heavy 
industries such as iron and steel and chemicals, and an agricultural policy 
designed to yield the maximum quantity of rice for Japanese consumers. 
Disproportionate exports of Korean rice contributed to self-sufficiency in 
Japan, but lowered nutritional standards in Korea by compelling the rice- 
eating population of the south and centre to accept substitute grains such 
as millet. All these developments in Korea were primarily contrived, not 
in the interests of the Koreans, but to increase the war potential of the 
Japanese Empire. 
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It is interesting at this stage to review the colonial record of Japan in 
Korea. In general, it may be said that the proximity of Japan’s feudal 
past, and her failure to absorb more than the material aspects of Western 
civilization, unfitted her for the trusteeship of dependent peoples. Her 
control rule was rigid, harsh and unsympathetic. The preparation of the 
Koreans for self-government had no place in her policies. Her object was 
the assimilation of the Koreans to the officially prescribed Japanese pattern, 
the suppression of their national consciousness, and through these means 
the building up of a docile, disciplined, yet relatively prosperous labour 
reserve working in the interests of the Japanese State. The limitations of 
their mentality made it easy for the Japanese to convince themselves that 
such a policy was as much in the interests of Korea as of Japan; and they 
would have regarded it as indisputable that where the two interests came 
into conflict, that of Japan must prevail. After all, the Japanese them- 
selves were expected in theory to subordinate their individual interests to 
that of the State. 

Japanese rule contributed to the moral degradation of the Koreans. 
Although narcotic addiction was not encouraged by the Japanese in the 


peninsula, Koreans became the agents for much of the traffic in China. ¥ 


They were also employed by the Japanese in miscellaneous thuggery in 
Eastern Asia where, in the subordinate ranks of the gendarmerie and as 
guards at prisoners of war camps, they excelled their masters in brutality. 
Whereas before the annexation prostitution in Korea had been kept in check 
by the seclusion of women, a constant stream of Korean girls has been 
crossing the northern frontiers in recent years to fill the brothels of Man- 
churia and China and serve the needs of the Japanese armies. 

On the other hand, if it is true that, up to a certain point, all peoples 
would prefer oppression at the hands of native rulers to good government 
ixfposed upon them by an alien Power, it might be argued that that point 
had long been overpassed in pre-annexation Korea. Japanese colonial 
officials were at once far more efficient and less venal than the Koreans they 
displaced, and a substantial proportion of them had the interests of the 
Koreans genuinely at heart. It is possible also to argue that, for the hard- 
pressed masses of Asia, the desire for political freedom must give place to 
the need for security from starvation, disease, banditry and official ex- 
tortion; and security of this nature Japan did bring to her colonial de- 
pendencies. 

Critics of the Japanese maintain that Korea was exploited solely in 
Japanese interests; and that the remarkable development of natural re- 
sources between 1910 and 1940 was inadequately reflected in a higher 
standard of living. They contend that the Korean was better off under 
the old primitive barter economy than under the cash economy with high 
taxation, high rents and high peasant indebtedness introduced by the 
Japanese. The peasant, they argue, paid a high price for improvements 
of which he did not feel the need and often did not share the benefits; and 
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for the opportunity to procure Japanese manufactured goods with which he 
could well dispense. 


Nevertheless, most observers in a position to compare recent conditions 
with those of forty years ago would probably conclude that, in the strictly 
material sense, Japanese rule did bring substantial benefits to the Koreans. 
Certainly if life itself is a blessing, the Japanese conferred it upon this 
people, for whereas in old Korea an abnormal proportion of the children 
born died in infancy of smallpox and other causes, compulsory vaccination 
and the public health facilities provided by the Japanese have greatly 
reduced infant mortality. There has also been a fall in the adult mortality 
rate and the outcome has been an increase in population from an estimated! 
13 millions in 1910 to possibly 26 millions in 1946. We are accustomed to 
claim that the great increase in the population of India reflects the benefits 
of British rule, and it would be logical to concede the same principle in the 
Korean analogy. 

Prevented by the repressive vigilance of the Japanese police after 1919 
from again raising its head within Korea itself, the nationalist movement 
was perpetuated among the communities of Korean exiles and emigrants in 
China, Manchuria and the United States. The self-styled, but inter- 
nationally unrecognized, Provisional Government originally ‘established at 
Shanghai in 1919 was transferred to Chungking after the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1937. During the war, the Chinese Government 
extended to it every hospitality and assistance short of formal recognition, 
and substantial units of Korean troops fought side by side with Chinese 
armies against the Japanese. After years of dissension, this Provisional 
Government, in its later stage, came to represent at least an outward fusion 
of all nationalist factions, in which a somewhat elderly and conservative 
element predominated. Most of the nationalist leaders have been so long 
in exile as to be out of touch with their own country, and are lacking in 
administrative experience. The first of these handicaps should be in 
process of removal now that liberation has permitted the return of exiled 
nationalists to Korea. 

Though small in numbers and rather academic in complexion, the 
active nationalist group in the United States includes the veteran patriot 
leader Dr. Syngman Rhee, who has now returned to Korea to watch the 
crowning of his life’s work. The Korean minority in Manchuria, which 
may now be as numerous as two millions, was always a centre of resistance 
to Japan and, probably owing to the proximity of the Russian frontier, 
included a strong communist element. The Chientao district of Man- 
churia, adjoining the Korean frontier on the north-east, has a predominantly 
Korean population which is likely to make a strong bid for local autonomy 
in the future. The geographical position of this district as an enclave 
within Russian, Korean and Manchurian territory, and the ambiguous 


1This figure of 13 millions may be an underestimate as reliable census statistics were 
lacking in 1910. 
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political future of Manchuria might convert this minority problem into an 
international issue. In addition to these emigrant communities, about 
200,000 Koreans were settled in the Maritime Province of Siberia up to 
1938, since when they are believed to have been removed en masse by the 
Russian authorities to Kazakistan in Central Asia. They are reputed to 
be both highly sovietized and well organized, and may turn out to be the 
dark horses of the Korean nationalist movement. 

Although Korea’s thirty-five years of colonial subjection came to an 
abrupt end with the surrender of Japan, liberation by a strange anomaly 
found her under divided rule for the first time in over one thousand years. 
The rapid Russian advance into Northern Korea and simultaneous Amer- 
ican occupation of the south led to the division of the peninsula into Russian 
and American zones along the line of the 48th parallel of latitude. Origi- 
nally an arrangement of temporary operational expediency, this has 
crystallized into the creation of two distinct zones of Russian and American 
military administration which, however temporary, is highly inconvenient; 
the much more densely populated and predominantly agricultural south 
has been virtually cut off from the more highly industrialized north with 
its resources of coal, iron and hydro-electric power. What is perhaps even 
more important, contrasting political ideologies are inculcating different 
administrative ideals in the two zones. At the date of writing (March 
1946) a Joint Commission of the two Commands, sitting in Seoul, is en- 
deavouring to introduce some degree of co-ordination. 

This article will have failed in one of its main purposes if it has not 
demonstrated the inalienable claim of a homogeneous people with an ancient 
civilization to national independence. Indeed, this claim was recognized 
as early as November 1943 by the United States, China and Great Britain 
in the Cairo Declaration of December 1, 1943; and the concurrence of 
Russia was recorded at the Moscow Conference of December 1945. In 
the statement issued by the United States, Russia and Great Britain after 
the latter Conference, it was laid down that a Provisional Korean Demo- 
cratic Government should be set up; that, as a preparatory step, a Joint 
Commission of the United States and Soviet Commands in Southern and 
Northern Korea respectively should be created to consider, in collaboration 
with Korean democratic parties and social organizations, the problems 
involved and to submit recommendations to the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R., the United States, China and Great Britain; and that thereafter 
the four latter Powers should elaborate an agreement for a Four-Power 
Trusteeship of Korea for a period of up to five years. The question of the 
independence of Korea is thus not one of principle, or even of timing. 

In practice, however, Korean independence cannot be made a working 
reality by international fiat. It has to be remembered that in this case 
something more than the direction as a going concern of a democratic State, 
and interests wider than those of the Koreans themselves, are involved. 
Democratic institutions have to be brought into being among a politically 
immature and inadequately educated people. As the history of the 
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country between 1885 and 1905 amply demonstrated, instability of Govern- 
ment in this highly strategic peninsula would prejudice the security of the 
Far East as a whole. 

Whatever the faults of the Japanese colonial régime, it accustomed the 
Koreans to orderly and efficient administration and to a stable system of 
public finance. It carried the industrialization of the country to a fairly 
high level, developed agriculture and trade, built up the communications 
system and organized social services. All these activities, whether adminis- 
trative, economic or social, have been controlled and penetrated on all levels 
by Japanese officials, technicians and business executives, who are now, it 
seems, in process of repatriation. Their departure will leave a vacuum 
which it will take time to fill. 

Through no fault of their own the Koreans within Korea have been 
relegated by the Japanese for thirty-five years to subordinate positions 
both in the administrative and in the economic fields; and their disabilities 
are not made good by the administratively inexperienced political leaders 
now returning from exile. Comparatively few among them have been 
permitted to acquire the higher liberal education with which the adminis- 
trator should be equipped, or the technical education necessary for an 
executive in industry. After all, the direction and, much more, the 
creation, of a modern democratic State is a highly complicated undertaking, 
which cannot be entrusted to persons lacking in experience and training 
without grave risk of disaster. It is not sufficient that a few Koreans 
should have held positions of responsibility, or a few thousand young men 
have received higher education. The field of selection must be much 
wider than this. Furthermore, the inherent schismatic weakness of the 
Koreans, referred to more than once in this article, still appears to impede 
national unity. General MacArthur, in his first report upon the military 
administration of the southern or American zone, refers to the existence 
therein of no less than fifty-four contending political parties, the most 
influential of which are the Conservative Provisional Gevernment (the 
members of which, incidentally, have returned to their native land in an 
individual and not in a corporate capacity) and the left-wing People’s 
Republic. 

The ultimate outcome of this lack of political cohesion, assisted by the 
present arbitrary division of the country into American and Russian zones, 
may be a vertical cleavage into two main factions: a conservative group, 
looking to the United States for inspiration and consisting of those Koreans 
who have received an American missionary education, and a communist 
group with Russian affiliations and leadership recruited from among the 
Korean emigrants in the Soviet Union. The implications of such an align- 
ment are sufficiently obvious and might not be confined to Korea. 


Incidentally, although the Koreans were deeply attached to their royal 
house up to 1910, there appears to be no popular desire for the restoration 
of the monarchy. The potential ‘“‘pretender’’ is completely nipponized, 
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married to a Japanese princess, and has held high rank in the Japanese 
Army. 

From all this and despite every sympathy with the national aspirations 
of the Koreans, the conclusion seems to emerge that the extension to Korea 
of complete independence, without a period of tutelage considerably longer 
than the five-year period contemplated at the recent Moscow Conference, 


might prove a misfortune to that country and a danger to Far Eastern 
security. 








CEYLON: INCONSEQUENTIAL ISLAND 


W. IVOR JENNINGS 


I 


It has been alleged that the laws of cause and effect do not apply to 
Ceylon; and “ Inconsequential Island’’ is one of her nicknames. Those who 
learned from press despatches that the Island was torn by dissension over 
the new constitutional proposals must have thought her well named when 
the State Council approved them by 51 votesto3. The vote was, however, 
an application of a ruthless political logic: and if anybody has to be accused 
of treading roads that are not there it must be the Colonial Office. The 
Ceylon Ministers did not know that they would get 51 votes in a House of 
54; but they did know that it was possible for them to secure overwhelming 
support, given favourable conditions. 

The essential feature of the background is the almost unanimous belief 
that Ceylon ought to have the fullest measure of self-government. There 
are ultra-conservative elements which doubt whether the Island was ripe 
for the adult franchise provided in the Constitution of April 1931! and who 
distrust the quality of the politicians ‘“‘thrown up” by it: but even these 
elements, with very rare exceptions, would insist on the capacity of the 
‘‘right type’’ of Ceylonese for full self-government. This almost unani- 
mous belief was tactically of fundamental importance; for the Ministers 
believed that, provided a reasonable compromise of the competing claims 
was offered, those claims would be subordinated to the uncontested demand 
for full self-government. 

A second feature is a fairly widespread belief in the honesty of the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government. It must not be put higher than 
that, for the whole left wing agrees with most of political India that, the 
purpose of British occupation being ‘‘imperialist exploitation,” the aim of 
British policy is to maintain political and @conomiccontrol. For this 
section the phrases about “‘trusteeship,’’ “‘fitness for government,” ‘“‘rise to 
nationhood” and the rest are just hypocrisy. The examples of the 
Dominions are easily explained (though with a transition from economic 
exploitation to colour prejudice); no coloured ‘‘race”’ has been given self- 
government. Besides, rebellion preceded the grant of self-government to 
Canada, South Africa (white ‘‘races” only) and Ireland. India managed 
to extort the Cripps offer by exploiting the approach of the Japanese, but 
it was so framed as to leave Great Britain with a line of retreat when con- 
ditions became more favourable. The interest of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in communal differences is based (the argument runs) upon a fixed 
policy of “divide and rule,” and every time ‘‘agreement”’ is asked for the 
purpose is to prevent it. The bromides from Colonial Secretaries produce 


1Based on the recommendations of the special commission under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Donoughmore (Cmd. 3131), 1928. 
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yawns; and only occasionally, as with Mr. Churchill’s remark that he did 
not intend to preside over the break-up of the British Empire, is the truth 
forthcoming. ‘‘Empire’’ and ‘‘imperialism’’ are in fact terms of abuse in 
the Island: and the “Commonwealth and Empire” is regarded as a Common- 
wealth for the whites and an Empire for the rest. 

The strength of this section of opinion must not be underestimated, 
for it is to be found especially among the young men and women. On the 
other hand, there is also a section of opinion, at present politically dominant, 
whose attitude to Great Britain is merely one of watchful suspicion. This 
section believes that the local European interests, who are of course con- 
cerned with their jobs and investments, have powerful supporters in London 
whose weight has to be overcome before any concession can be obtained. 
The local representatives of His Majesty’s Government, especially the 
Governor, the Chief Secretary and (until a Ceylonese was appointed in 
1945) the Financial Secretary, are believed to be more closely in touch 
with local European opinion than with Ceylonese opinion. Since Ceylonese 
opinion has very few direct channels, the result may be that it is never fully 
understood in Whitehall. On the other hand, if the proposition may be 
put rather patronizingly, the Colonial Office, in the view of this section, 
does its best: it may be stupid but it is not malignant, and if the case could 
only be properly put it would see reason. When His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment makes a promise, therefore, this section of opinion looks suspiciously 
for traps, but believes that there is an intention to carry out the promise. 
Also, there is a central section of opinion almost equally influential which 
thinks that, if His Majesty’s Government is bluffing, the bluff had better 
be called. 

The result of the dominance of these sections of opinion is that, whereas 
the Cripps offer was rejected by all organizations in India, the Declaration 
of May 26, 1943,! was accepted by the Ceylon Ministers. The factor 
which weighed most heavily in the White Paper of October 1945,? too, was 
the implicit undertaking for Dominion status in a comparatively short 
space of time. Emphasis—perhaps undue emphasis—was given to the 
limitations on self-government in the White Paper, particularly in so far as 
they dealt with economic policy: but, subject to this, the Declaration of 
1943 and the White Paper of 1945 were believed to mean what they said, 
and perhaps a little more. In this connection, too, it needs to be stressed 
that during the war Ceylon, jutting like a nose into enemy-held waters, 


remained firm. It is possible to exaggerate its contribution to the war 


effort, but it is also possible t to underestimate it. Positively it did not do 


very much, but negatively it was of ‘supreme importance that in this most 


important strategic position there was a Ceylonese Government willing to 


do all, within reason, that it was asked to do and to impose no unreasonable 
impediments to “the policies of the United Nations. There was discrimi- 
nating collaboration. not, as in India, non-collaboration and _ obstruction. 


1Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, vol. 389, cols. 1555-7. 
2Ceylon, Statement of Policy on Constitutional Reform, Cmd. 6690, 1945. 
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This collaboration was politically | helpful. Great Britain instead of merely 
governing Ceylon wanted its assistance, ‘while Ceylon realized how + narrow 
was the stretch-of water-that-separated it from Japanese-held_territory. 
Great Britain was well served by her local_representatives, while the 
Ceylonese Ministers and civil servants were found to be equal to their new 
responsibilities. i 

Finally, it has to be emphasized that, though it is possible to speak of 
conservative and left wing elements, there is no formal organization on 
these lines and it is almost an accident whether the member for a con- 
stituency has to be described as right, centre or left. A vote in a Ceylon 
election is not a vote for a party or a policy but for a person. It is not 
true that Balangoda is conservative and Bibile communist, and there was 
no swing of opinion when Mr. J. R. Jayawardene succeeded Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka as member for Kelaniya. Nor is an election entirely a matter 
of race, religion or caste. Except in cosmopolitan Colombo, it is unlikely 
that a Tamil would be elected for a Sinhalese area or a Sinhalese for a Tamil 
area; but this would not necessarily be because he was a Tamil or a Sinha- 
lese; partly it would be because he lacked what in England used to be called 
“influence.’’ For a Tamil to stand for Galle against an Amarasuriya would 
be rather like Henry Brougham standing for Woodstock against a Churchill: 
c'est magnifique, mats ce n'est pas la politique. The candidate is elected on 
his personality, which includes his wealth, his family, his friends, his race, 
his caste, and his religion. It would depend on local circumstances which 
of these items was the most important. 

The result is that the State Council is a heterogeneous collection of 
fifty-eight individuals, of whom fifty have been elected and eight nomi- 
nated, together with the officers of State, the Chief Secretary, Legal Secre- 
tary and Financial Secretary, who are appointed ex officio. Of the elected 
members, thirty-eight or thirty-nine will be Sinhalese and seven or eight 
will be Ceylon Tamils. How they will divide on social issues will be almost 
a matter of chance. Some of them will be affiliated to groups, but it would 
be quite impossible to describe the policies of these groups, and they do 
not vote as groups. The lead in the agitation for constitutional reform 
was taken by the Ceylon National Congress, which formerly included the 
whole of the comparatively small group of active politicians. A dispute 
which was as much personal as communal resulted in the withdrawal of 
most of the Tamils. Later defections, largely personal in their origin, 
have left it as a mainly Sinhalese rump. The Sinhala Maha Sabha is a 
newer group, wholly Sinhalese, formed by Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 
and dependent in large measure on his personality. Most of the Ceylon 
Tamils have acted together under the leadership of Mr. G. G. Ponnam- 
balam. If the votes in the Council were analysed, however, it would be 
found that they almost always cut across the lines which these groupings 
would suggest; perhaps a third of the Council belongs to no group at all, 
and this includes the Leader, Mr. D. S. Senanayake. 
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On the constitutional question, however, the voting would be almost 
entirely communal, and for this purpose (and probably for this purpose 
alone) it would be necessary to know that the Council consisted, besides 
the Speaker, of thirty-nine Sinhalese, seven Tamils, three Muslims, four 
Indians, one Burgher, and four Europeans.!. Ona simple vote for or against 
Dominion status all these, except possibly the Europeans, would vote in 
favour. The conflict would arise over the form of the Constitution. The 
Sinhalese would insist on territorial representation, though with heavy 
weightage designed to placate the minorities. On the issue of the Second 
Chamber, however, they would divide, the majority being against. Most 
of the Tamil members had supported the demand made in 1939 by Mr. 
G. G. Ponnambalam for equal representation for the Sinhalese and the 
minorities (‘‘fifty-fifty’’), but there was a substantial Tamil element outside 
against it.2~ The Muslims (Moors and Malays) would want twelve seats. 
The Indians are more interested in the franchise, since they desire all 
Indians of five years’ residence to be enfranchised on the same basis as 
Ceylonese; but on the communal issue they joined with Mr. Ponnambalam 
and the majority of the Ceylon Tamils. The Burgher representative would 
want a strong Second Chamber. What the Europeans want is not clear, 
perhaps because they have wanted no change; but what they supported was 
“fifty-fifty.” 

The problem was to get some kind of Constitution out of these hetero- 
geneous elements. The typical British reaction is to ask for agreement. 
Since fifty-four out of fifty-eight members wanted Dominion status, was it 
not possible for them to agree about the form? The answer was in the 
negative, though probably Whitehall did not realize it. There were not 
only opposing principles but opposing personalities. It is rarely possible, 
even in the West, for opposing groups to agree: it is still more difficult in 
the East, where prestige is so important. The Hon. S. W. R. D. Bandar- 
anaike, Minister for Local Administration and leader of the Sinhala Maha 


1According to the census of 1931 Ceylon had a total population of 5,312,548, It is 
estimated that by the end of 1941 the figure had risen to over 6,000,000 falling into the 
following racial groups: 


Sinholesé—Low Countty....:cc ic scdeslee oe ose nee é . 2,596,000 
PRAIMUORU. cg. 6s: i0d.5/4 e Lada e age sieeRe nea 1,467,000 
Cause “COUONERE ooh ccc ee tate eee ee ee aie ee 697,000 
Indian—Estate Workers. ..........eeeeeee 650,000 
RGR 6 race ckwiis tka. we een neo d 
IPCI ROONS sb 5 bbs bec Pee oe lt ete eaten eeaaae 380,000 
WEAYO 5... < catceen eeneos aulewteeceeeuan 8, 
BU SUORW ees cig eats ne dre need haeeaies Side e eeanees 30,000 
PRPOUERHES < o's d sc'oo a cae Re teas Cee seeeeceeecevedees 10,000 
6,010,000 


The Kandyans inhabit the hill country of the interior. Some of the Tamils are recent 
immigrants from Southern India; others have been settled in Ceylon for many generations. 
The so-called ‘‘Burghers” are descendants of former Dutch settlers. (Editor’s note.) 

2Mr. Ponnambalam’s long speech of 1939 was published as Minorities and Consti- 
tutional Reforms (Colombo, 1939). A lengthy reply was made by the Jaffna Youth Con- 
gress: Communalism or Nationalism? (Jaffna, 1939). The Hon. A. Mahadeva, Minister 
for Home Affairs since 1943 and Member for Jaffna, was also opposed. 
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Sabha, in fact called a conference to make the attempt, but even his in- 
genuity could not produce a solution. 

Meanwhile the Declaration of May 1943 had authorized the Ministers 
(of whom six are Sinhalese, the seventh being the Member for Jaffna) to 
draft constitutional proposals on certain terms, which included an obligation 
to secure the support of three-quarters of all the members of the State 
Council; in other words, the Ministers had to get 43 votes. It now seems 
clear that His Majesty’s Government intended to force the Sinhalese to 
agree with the minorities. If the Sinhalese voted solidly they would have 
only 39 votes: they would probably divide on the issue of a Second Chamber; 
they would probably lose some Sinhalese votes over a compromise with the 
minorities: therefore it would be necessary to secure substantial minority 
support, perhaps nearly all the Ceylon Tamil and Muslim votes. 

If this was the intention, nobody in Ceylon understood it. On the 
contrary it was assumed, at least by some, that His Majesty’s Government 
had seen, with truly remarkable insight (attributed, of course, to the then 
Governor, Sir Andrew Caldecott) that though it was not possible to secure 
agreement among the groups, it would be possible for the Ministers to draft 
a scheme which would be accepted when the plain alternative—the scheme 
or the present Constitution—was put to the Council. The Ministers 
proceeded to produce a secret draft on this basis, planning that when it 
had been accepted by His Majesty’s Government as satisfying the Declara- 
tion, they would present it to the Council and challenge the members to 
reject it. They were sure that, assuming the scheme to be a reasonable 
compromise in itself, they would get more than the requisite majority. 
There is, I think, not the slightest doubt that this procedure would have 
been successful. It was, however, frustrated by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment who, seeing that the Ministers had not consulted anybody on their 
scheme—for their proposals. were not submitted to Mr. Bandaranaike’s 
conference—decided to send out the Soulbury Commission to examine the 
scheme and to consult the minorities. 

The Ministers regarded this decision as a breach of the Declaration of 
1943 and, though the Secretary of State contested this view at the time, 
there can no longer be any doubt that it was. The attempt to force an 
agreement had failed and His Majesty’s Government felt bound to give the 
minorities a chance to express their point of view. It was, nevertheless, 
an unfortunate decision, for it fortified the opinion of those who from the 
beginning had assumed the bad faith of His Majesty’s Government. For 
them it was another example of ‘‘divide and rule.” There was indeed a 
risk that the Ministers and the majority of the Council would cease collabo- 
ration and go into opposition, thus causing the Constitution to break down. 
Other counsels prevailed, chiefly because the Ministers did not wish to 
embarrass His Majesty’s Government during the war. The Ministers 
merely withdrew their scheme and decided not to co-operate with the 
Soulbury Commission. The result was that the evidence before the Com- 
mission came almost entirely from the minorities and the more conservative 
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elements. Contact was made informally with some of the Ministers, 
including Mr. Senanayake their Leader, but some important sections of 
opinion, mainly Sinhalese, were not represented before the Commission at 
all. Neither the Ceylon National Congress nor the Sinhala Maha Sabha, 
the two largest groups in the Council, gave evidence. 

Actually, the choice before the Commission was very simple. It could 
accept the minorities’ arguments and make recommendations which the 
Ministers and the State Council would reject out of hand: or it could 
accept the Ministers’ scheme with some modifications. The Ministers’ 
scheme, it must be emphasized, was designed to secure at least three- 
quarters of the votes in the State Council and was thus in itself a com- 
promise. The Commission decided to accept the Ministers’ scheme, to 
add a Second Chamber, and to make minor modifications which helped the 
minorities slightly. 

Probably the Soulbury scheme (i.e., the Ministers’ scheme as modified) 
would have been rejected by the State Council. It did not and could not 
satisfy any of the minorities, whose opinions had been made harder, as is 
always the case, by their own arguments before the Commission. Some of 
the modifications diminished the field of self-government conferred by the 
Ministers’ scheme. The Second Chamber would have antagonized the 
whole left wing. Whether the Ministers would have accepted it is arguable: 
they might easily have split. Fortunately the Secretary of State, Colonel 
Oliver Stanley, had foreseen the danger and had invited Mr. Senanayake 
for personal consultations in London. Shortly after his arrival the change 
of government occurred, and it was the new Secretary of State, Mr. 
George Hall, who conducted the negotiations. The result was that no 
specific proposals were put to Mr. Senanayake, but he was invited to submit 
his views. Accordingly he made a case for Dominion status with an agree- 
ment about defence and external affairs. The matter was considered by 
His Majesty’s Government after the publication of the Soulbury Report 
(Cmd. 6677) and the decision was published in the White Paper 
(Cmd. 6690). 

The essential difference between the White Paper and the preceding 
documents—the Declaration of 1948, the Ministers’ draft, and the Soulbury 
scheme—was that the special powers of the Governor to legislate on matters 
of defence and external affairs were removed. Also, there was if not a 
specific promise at least an implicit undertaking that, if the White Paper 
was accepted, and if the new Constitution worked well for a few years, 
Dominion status would be ‘‘evolved.”’ The text of the paragraph (10), 
which was read out by the Secretary of State in the course of an announce- 
ment made in the House of Commons on October 31, 1945, is as follows: 

His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with the desire of the 


people of Ceylon to advance towards Dominion status and they are anxious 
to co-operate with them to that end. With this in mind His Majesty’s 


1An Order-in-Council embodying the new constitution for Ceylon was promulgated in 
London on May 15, 1946. 
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Government have reached the conclusion that a Constitution on the general 
lines proposed by the Soulbury Commission (which also conforms in broad 
outline, save as regards the Second Chamber, with the constitutional 
scheme put forward by the Ceylon Ministers themselves) will provide a 
workable basis for constitutional progress in Ceylon. 

Experience of the working of Parliamentary institutions in the British 
Commonwealth has shown that advance to Dominion status has been 
effected by modification of existing Constitutions and by the establishment 
of conventions which have grown up in actual practice. 

Legislation such as the Statute of Westminster has been the recognition 
of constitutional advances already achieved rather than the instrument by 
which they were secured. It is, therefore, the hope of His Majesty’s 
Government that the new Constitution will be accepted by the people of 
Ceylon with a determination so to work it that in a comparatively short 
space of time such Dominion status will be evolved. The actual length of 
time occupied by this evolutionary process must depend upon the experience 
gained under the new Constitution by the people of Ceylon. 


Mr. Senanayake had a new draft prepared, incorporating the Soulbury 


and White Paper modifications. In this draft only two limitations on 
self-government remained: 


(1) The King in Council retained a power of legislation for Ceylon; and 
(2) The Governor retained a power to reserve certain classes of Bills for 
the royal assent. 

He was thus able to assure the State Council that there would be nothing 
in the new Constitution that might not be in the Constitution of a Dominion. 
The White Paper waived the requirement of a three-quarters majority, 
but the waiver was quite unnecessary for, if the appeal was pitched on a 
conciliatory note, most of the minority members as well as most of the 
Sinhalese would feel bound, as patriotic citizens anxious for self-govern- 
ment, to accept the White Paper scheme. There was even a possibility 
that the approval would be unanimous. 

Mr. Senanayake obtained the permission of the Board of Ministers to 
move the following motion: 
This House expresses its disappointment that His Majesty’s Government 
have deferred the admission of Ceylon to full Dominion Status but in view 
of the assurance contained in the White Paper of October 31, 1945, that 
His Majesty’s Government will co-operate with the people of Ceylon so 
that such status may be attained by this country in a comparatively short 


time, this House resolves that the Constitution offered in the said White 
Paper be accepted during the interim period. 


The motion met the point of view, which was strongly expressed by the 
Ceylon National Congress and the Sinhala Maha Sahba, that the White 
Paper was not the termination of the “struggle for freedom’”’ but a point of 
departure for the final advance. On the other hand, it made acceptance 
plain and unconditional, so that it could not be said in London that Ceylon 
had hedged. 

Before the debate, the General Committee of the Sinhala Maha Sabha 
decided to support the motion, delegating the Minister for Local Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Bandaranaike, to speak for the Sabha. The Working Com- 
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mittee of the Ceylon National Congress decided to support the motion by 
a majority, a communist amendment demanding an appeal to the country 
being defeated: the Minister for Health, Mr. George E. de Silva, was 
delegated to speak for the Congress. Mr. Senanayake’s own speech was in 
substance an appeal to the minorities. The Europeans wanted some 
assurance that any legislation about immigration would not prevent the 
British commercial firms replacing their European staff by Europeans; an 
assurance in sufficient terms was readily forthcoming. The Indians wanted 
an assurance about the enfranchisement of Indians which Mr. Senanayake 
was not prepared to give. The other minority members expressed regret 
that their views had not been met by His Majesty’s Government, but stated 
that they could not vote against self-government for Ceylon on that ground. 
When the motion was put there voted for it thirty-eight Sinhalese, five 
Ceylon Tamils, three Muslims, one Burgher and four Europeans, a total of 
fifty-one; there voted against it one Sinhalese (a Trotskyite communist) 
and two Indians. Two Ceylon Tamils and one Indian were out of the 
Island, but one of the Ceylon Tamils has since stated that he would have 
voted for the motion. His Majesty’s Government had challenged the 
Ceylon Ministers to get a 75 per cent vote; they obtained a 90 per cent vote. 
The Island was not so very inconsequential after all. 


II 


It is at least arguable that the better plan would have been to have 
conferred Dominion status immediately, subject to an agreement about 
defence and external affairs. The restrictions on self-government under 
the White Paper are so small that they are of no great importance. The 
fact that they exist bulks large, however, in the minds of a people to whom 
prestige, national as well as personal, is of first importance. Mr. Senana- 
yake was able to say that the White Paper was ‘‘a great advance’’; but the 
Minister for Health said: 


It is more in sorrow than in anger that I remind Hon. Members of this 
House that this Labour Government (of the United Kingdom) are con- 
ferring freedom on many countries that only yesterday worshipped the 
Nazi totalitarian creed, that razed the beautiful cities of England to the 
ground and killed her innocent civilians, while they deny to us that small 
measure of freedom which our people are yearning to enjoy in order to 
secure the comfort and happiness of the generations to come. We were the 
people who stood by England in the days when she was in need; and grati- 
tude expressed in words alone is poor solace to those who are living on the 
borderline of starvation caused by over a century of Imperialist domi- 
nation. 


The immediate conferment of Dominion status would have helped to 
kill three theories: that British colonial policy is one of ‘‘imperialist exploi- 
tation,’ that control is maintained by a policy of ‘divide and rule,’’ and 
that self-government will never be given to coloured people. Mr. V. Nal- 
liah, member for Trincomalee, deserves to be quoted because he represents 
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a widely-prevalent point of view, a point of view shared by perhaps a 
majority of the educated section of the younger generation: 

1 want to know whether freedom can be divided, can be apportioned, 
whether any form of co-operation can ever exist between the rulers—the 


Imperialist exploiters—and the people of this country... If there is 
anyone in this country who thinks that at any time, so long as the Britishers 


continue to be rulers of this country, the communal problems will cease to 
exist, I say that he is mistaken... Dominion Status! To whom has 


Dominion Status been given? It has only been given to the English 
race... Dominion Status to be given to people of a coloured race? It is 
unknown in the history of the British Empire. Dominion status to coloured 
races has always remained a promise—a promise that will never be ful- 


filled... 


This kind of assertion cannot be met by soothing despatches, by appeals 
to history, by British Council propaganda, or by goodwill missions: it can 
be met only by demonstration. Mr. Nalliah is not representative of the 
dominant opinion among the older generation. Mr. Senanayake, in his 
extempore speech, commended the White Paper for a different reason: 

It is in good faith and in the belief that His Majesty’s Government would 
wish us to attain our goal as early as possible that I ask the House to accept 
the proposed Constitution. I came in contact with the Secretary of State 
and some of the officers of His Majesty’s Government as well as Members of 


Parliament, and although I was rather suspicious of the Britisher in the 
past, I feel convinced that they have a genuine desire to help us to attain 


Dominion Status. 

That statement is, for the time being, more representative of political 
opinion in Ceylon. Dominion status at once would have convinced the 
doubters. 

No doubt the qualifications were maintained as a precaution. The 
Ceylonese have shown themselves to be excellent critics, doughty political 
guerillas, expert franc-tireurs. They have not, on the other hand, shown 
much evidence of constructive ability. The explanation may be, in part 
at least, that a nationalist movement in the formative period is necessarily 
an opposition, an opposition which has no fear of being asked to put its 
theories into practice. Men, if they are men, take the measure of their 
responsibilities. If somebody else takes the ultimate responsibility, there 
is every encouragement to gamble. A youth is not taught thrift by the 
rule that every cheque for more than a lakh of rupees shall be countersigned 
by his guardian—and that is the kind of rule that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has made. Once it has been decided to give power, there is every 
reason for giving generously. 

The immediate conferment of Dominion status, too, would have had 
repercussions in India. Mr. Nalliah’s theories are not original: they have 
been uttered in India for a generation, with a wealth of illustrations. Self- 
government for Ceylon would not solve the Hindu-Muslim problem, but 
it would help to refute the theory that ‘‘the third party” is the real source of 
difficulty. The proof that Dominion status could be had for the asking by 


a country which had faced its problems would have done more good than 
The fundamental reason for the rejection of 


all the ‘‘ goodwill missions.” 
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the Cripps offer was suspicion of British intentions: and we should be some 
way towards the solution of the Indian problem if this irrelevancy could be 
removed. The Indian newspapers represented the Ceylon White Paper 
as another example of ‘‘imperialism.” The limitations on self-government 
were just sufficient to make the case plausible. 

Finally, there is one very strong reason why Dominion status should be 
conferred in 1945 and not in 1955. There is in office a batch of Ministers 
who have been through the dark days of 1942, when a large Japanese fleet 
was off the coast of Ceylon and may have had transports behind, when 
there was no British fleet nearer than Bombay and even that was inade- 
quate, and when the only air defence consisted of forty-two Hurricanes 
and a handful of Blenheims. From 1942 to the end of 1945 the Ceylonese 
Ministers sat in the War Council and shared with the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Governor the responsibility for the defence of the Island and for its 
conversion into the major base of the South-East Asia Command. The 
neo-Marxists believe that Great Britain refuses Dominion status because 
of the profits from tea and rubber: it is much more likely that defence is 
the dominant consideration. The Portuguese and the Dutch invaded 
Ceylon because of its cinnamon: Great Britain came in for the sake of 
Trincomalee. There may be doubts whether, if there were no shreds of 
control, Ceylon’s harbours and airfields might not be lost to the scheme of 
defence of the British Commonwealth and the United Nations. Of this 
there is perhaps some risk, for there are people optimistic enough to believe 
that the Asiatic peoples would all be contented and happy if only the 
Europeans were out of the way. The Ministers have a more realistic 
conception of Ceylon’s place in the world. They know that an Island 
situated so strategically may be a source of contention, a pawn in an 
imperialist game, a battleground for powerful rivals. They would be 
prepared, after six years’ experience of war, to make an agreement about 
defence and external relations which would safeguard both Ceylon and 
imperial communications. In a few years the memory of these years of 
war will grow dim and more ignorant theories may gain predominance. . 
Mr. Senanayake’s proposals seem to be worthy of further study. 

There is some truth in the theory of the White Paper that Dominion 
status comes by evolution; but the analogy with the present Dominions 
breaks down. The Canadian and Australasian colonies were not governed 
by officials of a colonial service: they were governed by Governors with 
the assistance of local residents, and it was a simple matter to direct that 
henceforth the Governors should choose advisers who could command 
majorities in the legislatures. In the Transvaal, the Orange Free State 
and Southern Ireland, complete self-government was conferred at one fell 
swoop. What the Colonial Office is trying to do, it appears, is to work out a 
new process for the transference of power from European officials to local 
representative institutions. Ceylon is setting most of the precedents, for 
it will clearly be the first non-European Dominion under Colonial Office 
tutelage. There is not space to analyse the process fully, but it may be 
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pointed out that it produces a situation in which Great Britain is inevitably 
and always theenemy. In this part of the world the problem is made more 
difficult by the sense of frustration of the Indian politicians, who find power 
just beyond the tips of their fingers. Even where that is not so, however, 
a rising nationalism can establish itself only by attacking Great Britain. 
It is a movement to transfer power from the Colonial Office to local poli- 
ticians, and so local politicians must concentrate their fire on the Colonial 
Office. It must, too, extend itself locally by appealing to the patriotism 
(if not the cupidity) first of the educated classes and then of the masses, 
and this can only be done by propaganda against the common enemy. 
The slogans which pass for eternal truths among the young men and women 
of Ceylon are the product partly of their propaganda, partly of the similar 
propaganda in India. They would, of course, not be plausible if they did 
not contain a grain of truth. For long years the interests of the planters 
received more attention than the interests of the people; even now there is 
evidence that the London representatives of the planting and commercial 
interests have direct approach to the highest officials; there have been 
cases in the past where the line of least resistance was to play off one section 
of the population against another; the behaviour of the local European is 
not alwaysexemplary. The view of history which the propaganda induces 
is nevertheless fundamentally false. 

If the aim of colonial policy is Dominion status or even complete inde- 
pendence the result is clearly disastrous. The value of the British Common- 
wealth to its members, as Eire has shown, depends upon mutual under- 
standing and sympathy. Even if the present colonies are to leave the 
Commonwealth, the interests of world peace demand that they leave 
gracefully and without recrimination on either side. How these aims are 
to be achieved merits further discussion, but the following tentative sug- 
gestions may help: 


.(1) Much greater attention should be paid to local susceptibilities. The 
Colonial Office does take care over its drafting, but often one feels that 
the draftsman does not realize that he is addressing responsible Minis- 
ters like his own and civil servants like himself. The very words are 
sometimes irritating. There was never a more stupid invention than 
Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘Commonwealth and Empire.’’ ‘‘Dependency’”’ may 
be a correct description, but there is no need to rub it in. 


(2) Propaganda does more harm than good. The War Publicity Com- 
mittee, of which I was chairman, advised on local morale from 1942 
to 1945. Quite often we had to advise the suppression of British 
propaganda material. The Ceylonese were helping to defeat the 
Japanese, not to wave the Union Jack or to promote ‘‘imperialism.”’ 
Mr. Churchill, for instance, was admired as a great war leader: but the 
less he said about the Empire the more he helped us. 
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The belief that European economic interests have a direct approach, 
while local Ministers can do no more than cable through the Governor, 
should be overcome. This might be done by sending a note of every 
representation of any importance. Visits by Colonial Office officials 
in search of ‘‘background” are very necessary. Above all, every 
question of any importance should be discussed in London with the 
Ministers concerned. From 1931 the Ceylon Ministers were asking 
for constitutional reforms, but not until 1945 was one of them invited 
to discuss the matter with the Secretary of State. Even then he had 
to pay his own expenses. 


British policy must not only be honest; it must also be open. The 
attempt to prove that the appointment of the Soulbury Commission 
was consistent with the Declaration of 1943 had a very bad effect. It 
was so obviously special pleading that it gave support to all the accusa- 
tions of British duplicity and hypocrisy. 


The main need, though, is to develop a policy. So far as one can judge 
from the history of the British connection with Ceylon since 1795, 
there never has been a policy. Every administrator knows what 
happens. Every day there are twenty or more questions to be decided, 
not merely from Ceylon, but also from Hong Kong, Malaya, Sarawak, 
Borneo and Mauritius. Every day there is a mass of information 
telegrams to be read. There is no time for long-term plans. The 
appointment of ‘‘ Advisers” is a step forward. Perhaps in future there 
will be a policy relating to education, economic development, medical 
services, and the rest. It would seem desirable, however, that as soon 
as possible after his appointment every new Governor should produce 
a general survey of his task and general proposals for development, 
which should after discussion receive the approval of the Secretary of 
State. This means that at intervals of five or six years there would be 
a re-examination of long-term policy. There is no reason why this 
should cease when a measure of self-government is conferred; for it 
will still be necessary to co-ordinate British and local policy, and advice, 
if it is advice, is always welcome. 


When once a measure of self-government has been conferred, consti- 
tutional progress should be rapid. There are all kinds of questions 
here which merit further discussion, such as the practice of starting 
with a limited franchise, the creation of an official bloc (which inevitably 
puts the local politicians into the opposition), the replacement of 
European by local officials, the precedence or otherwise of institutions 
of local government, the tendency to transfer spending departments 
before economic control is given, and so on. The present system 
assumes collaboration between Great Britain and the local politicians. 
It actually produces opposition between them. The tendency to give 
just such a measure of self-government as will keep the politicians quiet 
for a few years, though natural in the circumstances, should be resisted. 
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Commissions should be avoided if possible. They put off the evil day 
when a decision has to be taken, but it is difficult to reject their recom- 
mendations even if stupid. The Donoughmore Report (1928) had 
some very great merits, but it had some very great defects. The merit 
of the Soulbury Report (1945) was that in the main it accepted what 
the Ministers had already proposed. But a Commission creates internal 
strife by encouraging local controversy. If the Secretary of State 


wants to know about local opinion, let him summon the leaders to 
London. 


This is more controversial, but I draw my conclusions from India and 
Burma as well as Ceylon: never admit communal representation. It 
is a short cut that leads a long way round. The fact that communal 
sentiment over-rides national sentiment may seem to be a good reason 
for giving it separate representation: but such representation results 
in the strengthening of communal sentiment. It creates vested 
interests whose main task is to foster communalism. It may seem hard 
that a community, like the Ceylon Tamils, conscious of a long and 
glorious history, should be a permanent minority, and it may seem 
dangerous to give a self-conscious community like the Sinhalese a 
communal majority: but in the long run they must be a majority, and 
the long-term aim of a party system cutting across communal lines 
must be kept in mind. The solution of 1945 became possible in Ceylon 
only because the Donoughmore Commission rejected communal repre- 
sentation and the Soulbury Commission agreed. Communal repre- 
sentation did not create the communal problem in India, but it 
exaggerated it. 


When it is proposed to allow a substantial measure of self-government, 
His Majesty’s Government should be concerned only with the limi- 
tations on self-government and not with the form or the details of the 
Constitution. One of the merits of the Declaration of 1943 was that it 
allowed the Ceylon Ministers to draft their own Constitution. The 
merit thus acquired by His Majesty’s Government in the eyes of the 
Ceylonese was, however, diminished by the subsequent procedure. 
The Soulbury Commission went into details which had nothing to do 
with the letter or the spirit of the Declaration. It is possible to argue 
that a Second Chamber had to be forced on the majority in order to do 
justice to minorities, though none of the minorities considers in fact 
that the Soulbury Senate gives them any protection: but it is not 
possible to assert that, let us say, the name of the First Chamber or 
the rules for the disqualification of members are the concern of His 
Majesty’s Government. Advice to the Ministers would have been 
helpful, for they had to rely on local assistance; and sometimes, it may 
be guessed, the Commission supported the views of the local advisers 
without knowing it. Nevertheless, the new Constitution will be not 
the Ministers’ Constitution but the Soulbury Constitution, and the 
responsibility for any defect will be placed in London. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WAR 
ON TURKEY 


A. C. EDWARDS 


I propose to examine in this article the impact of the war on Turkey’s 
economic strength, on her internal political structure, and on her foreign 
policy. The effects of the war on her social and cultural activities were 
unimportant. 

First, are those who take a sombre view of Turkey’s present economic 
position justified in their prognostications? 

Turkey’s State debt has increased from 620 million liras in 1939 to 
about 1500 million liras in 1945 (or less than £300 million). It has, in fact, 
more than doubled in six years. This, compared with the increases in the 
debts of many other States, is moderate. Furthermore, nearly all her 
debts today are owed to her own people; for, instead of increasing her 
foreign debt during the war, as so many States have had to do, she has 
been able to pay off most of it. 

The service of the debt is regularly provided for in the budget. It 
amounts to about 20 per cent of the annual ordinary expenditure—a ratio 
which is not in excess of that of many States, even before the war. Most 
of Turkey’s internal borrowings are costing her 7 per cent; but it should 
be possible later on to reduce the rate of interest on some of these loans. 
Thus, the continued service of the debt will not be, in all probability, 
unduly burdensome. 

Nor is Turkey’s budgetary position unsound. In the last two financial 
years, out of a total expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, of about 
900 million liras,—a sum nearly four times the total of a normal pre-war 
budget—all but 10 per cent was covered by taxation. This is, indeed, a 
remarkable achievement of the Turkish Treasury and is an indication of 
the toughness and patriotism of the Turkish character. 

Turkey’s note issue has increased during the war from 190 million to 
nearly 1,000 million liras. But, on the other hand, the gold holdings of 
the Central Bank have increased in the same period from 26 to 195 tons. 
The Government is planning to use this gold in carrying out a new five 
year plan of development of industries, railways, shipping, roads, mining, 
agriculture and electric power. 

Perhaps the most serious affliction, due directly to the war, which 
Turkey has had to endure, is inflation. In spite of the measures taken to 
arrest it—ill-organized and ill-conceived as they were—it continued, 
throughout the war, its tempestuous course. The industrialists, the 
farmers, the speculators in every commodity waxed fat, while the masses 
suffered great privations. Gambling, ostentation and crime increased. 
One of the nouveaux riches informed me recently that every lady of his 
acquaintance now wore an astrakhan coat. The officials, with their modest 
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salaries could not stand the pace; so that bribery, on a scale unknown even 
in the days of Abdul Hamid, became an accepted feature of affairs. 

The rise in prices has had a serious effect on Turkey’s trade. As long 
as she possessed two great and highly competitive customers—Great 
Britain and Germany—for her surplus commodities, the increase in costs 
was not acutely felt in the export trade. But those fortunate days are over. 
The world has no interest in paying inflated prices for Turkish products. 
Hence there is at present stagnation on the Turkish markets and a general 
feeling that export prices must, somehow, be brought down. Whether this 
should be accomplished by the painful process of allowing them to fall— 
thus bringing about an acute internal crisis—or by the less harsh method of 
devaluing the currency, is now a matter of controversy in Turkey. It is 
probable, however, that some measure of devaluation will be adopted. 

The war has brought another serious economic injury to Turkey—it has 
deprived her of her best customer and most effective supplier. The 
economic interdependence of the Near Eastern countries and Germany 
was an outstanding feature of international trade in the period between 
the two wars. Much criticism has been levelled at Dr. Schacht’s com- 
mercial treaties with those countries, and a good deal of nonsense has been 
written about German aspirins and mouth organs by persons who have 
not troubled to study the trade returns. As if the wily merchants of the 
Levant could be snared by such chaff as this! The fact is, of course, that 
Germany was a natural outlet for the surplus raw materials and foodstuffs 
of these areas, and was the best supplier for their needs in capital equip- 
ment and medium priced consumption goods. The collapse of Germany 
will create an economic vacuum in the Near East which is bound to have 
the most serious repercussions. 

Can Great Britain and the United States between them fill that vacuum? 
It is very doubtful if they can. The things that Turkey has to sell, Great 
Britain buys mainly from the Dominions, from India and from the Crown 
Colonies. The United States is an important buyer of Turkish tobacco— 
and a seller of a few mass produced articles. But when it comes to the 
thousand and one commodities which make up the bulk of the imports of 
a country like Turkey, American styles are unsuitable and her prices are 
too high. 

All this is realized in Turkey. Her Government and her traders are 
already looking for new customers and new sources of supply. Turkey 
hopes to increase her trade with countries with which she formerly did very 
little—-Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, India, Brazil, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Netherlands, Belgium and Poland. During the war she was 
able to carry on a new and considerable trade with her neighbours of the 
Near East—Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Palestine and Egypt—and she 
hopes to retain at least a portion of this. 

It must be emphasized that the economic ills which have been men- 
tioned are of a transitory character. As President Inénii said in a recent 
speech—Turkey will emerge from the present economic depression more 
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rapidly than people think. With this we must agree. For the basic 
elements of Turkey’s economy—her soil, her flocks and herds, her mines, 
her forests and sea fisheries, her tough, fertile and disciplined population, 
her communications and technical equipment, and her financial structure— 
are almost unimpaired. 

There is no reason to suppose, therefore, that Turkey will emerge from 
the war period with her economy weakened. On the contrary, the indica- 
tions are that her resources are greater now than they were in 1939. 

No examination of Turkey’s economy during the war would be complete 
without reference to the so-called Economic Warfare, a campaign which 
was fought out on Turkish soil, with varying fortune for the Allies, from 
1940 until the middle of 1944. 

In order to appreciate the importance to the Allies of this campaign, 
it is only necessary to point out that in the years immediately preceding 
the war, Turkey’s trade with Germany almost equalled her trade with all 
the other countries of the world together. Thus, when Germany was cut 
off from overseas markets by the sea blockade, Turkey’s cotton, chrome, 
tobacco, dried fruits, oil seeds, valonea, wool and olive oil were of the 
greatest importance to her. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm which followed the rapprochement with 
Great Britain and France, Turkey, of her own accord, had refused to renew 
her treaty of commerce with Germany. Thus, shortly after the outbreak 
of war, her trade with the Reich sank to a negligible figure. 

But, as Turkey’s surpluses began rapidly to accumulate, anxiety be- 
came acute; so that before long, there were indications that she intended 
to reverse her decision and to recommence commercial exchange with 
Germany. This was, of course, a grave matter for the Allies, and a series 
of fruitless discussions began with the Turks, which lasted, off and on, for 
four years; until finally, in August 1944, Turkey broke off relations with 
Germany. 

Briefly, the British view was that Turkey, although not in the war, was 
an ally and was therefore under a moral obligation not to supply vital 
commodities to Germany. It was recognized that this would entail some 
hardship; but it was held that she should be prepared, as an ally, to shoulder 
her share of the burden of the war. 

The Turks, on the other hand, argued. thus: they must have arms and 
equipment for their army; and machinery, locomotives, rolling stock and 
other supplies essential to the maintenance of their economy. They pre- 
ferred (they said) to get these things from Great Britain rather than from 
the Germans; but, as we were unable to supply their needs, and as the 
Germans were able and willing to do so—in exchange for foodstuffs and raw 
materials—it was to our advantage that they should trade with Germany; 
for by so doing Turkey would be strengthened against a possible German 
attack. They pointed out, further, that if Turkey received arms and 
essential supplies from us—which we could hardly spare—nothing would 
be added to the total strength of the alliance; whereas if they received these 
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things from Germany, the alliance would be strengthened and Germany 
correspondingly weakened by so many tanks, guns, planes, machinery, 
rolling stock, etc. 

There was some truth, of course, in all this. Anyhow, the arguments 
provided the Turks with a moral sanction for a long series of important 
and highly profitable transactions; enabling them at the same time to 
display their consummate skill in riding two horses at the same time. 

Thereupon began a series of economic battles with the Germans which 
lasted until the summer of 1944—the battle for chrome, for cotton, for 
tobacco, for oil seeds, for copper, valonea, dried fruits and other commodi- 
ties. Our objects were threefold: to support Turkey’s economy; to prevent 
food and raw materials from reaching Germany; and to supply ourselves. 
The battles were indecisive: for the Turks—partly from fear, partly from 
economic policy, and no doubt, in a lesser degree, from greed—continued, 
in spite of our pressure, to trade in both camps. But if we were not able 
to prevent Turkey from signing three successive trade agreements with 
Germany, we were able, by large scale pre-emptive buying and other 
devices, to curtail, in a marked degree, the volume of trade which was 
envisaged by those agreements. Finally, in April 1944, the British and 
American Governments requested Turkey to stop her exports of chrome 
and other commodities altogether, intimating that if she continued to trade 
with Germany she would be subjected to the rigours of the blockade, like 
the other neutrals. The Turkish Government replied that they had studied 
the question and had decided that, as Turkey was not a neutral but was an 
ally of Great Britain, they could not consider the Allied note from the point 
of view of a neutral. Chrome was a material used in the manufacture of 
weapons which were being used against her ally (it had apparently taken 
them three years to find this out); and the Government had, therefore, 
decided wholly to suspend the export of chrome to the Axis countries. 
Four months later Turkey severed economic and political relations with 
Germany altogether. 

Why, it may be asked, did we wait so long before putting on the screw? 
The reason was, I think, that Turkey was regarded as an ally firmly holding 
the Anatolian bastion, and could be relied upon to hold it to the end, if 
she were attacked. That was an element of profound importance in the 
Allied strategy. The conviction was also held, in some quarters, that 
Turkey would ultimately come into the war. Therefore Great Britain and 
the United States agreed that it would be inexpedient not to extend to 
Turkey the full consideration due to an ally. It must be admitted that 
they were right. 


Let us now consider the effect of the war on Turkey’s internal 
political structure. 

Turkey is a one-party State, but the régime differs fundamentally 
from the Nazi or fascist systems, for in Turkey there is no dictatorship. 
Although President Inénii exercises a considerable influence on affairs by 
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virtue of his office, ability and prestige, he is no dictator. His powers are 
strictly limited by law and he is careful to observe these limitations. 

Under the Turkish constitution, sovereignty lies with the people, who 
delegate their authority to the Great National Assembly. The Assembly, 
in turn, delegates its executive power to the Cabinet, which is responsible 
to it. That, in theory, is the position. In practice, it is the Republican 
People’s Party which nominates the deputies and sees that they are elected. 
It would be an error, however, to regard the Party Executive as a clique of 
outside political bosses who run the Assembly and the Cabinet. The 
position is almost the reverse of that. For a deputy, after he is elected, 
invariably joins what is known as the Parliamentary Group of the People’s 
Party or, for short, the Group; and it is the Group—which is in fact a 
Committee of the Whole House—which supports or overthrows Cabinets 
and is thus the arbiter of Turkey’s destinies. Meetings of the Group are 
frequently held—always im camera. There, the Government’s policy is 
debated and debates are frequently acrimonious. Ifa Minister’s statement 
is not approved, his resignation may follow. After a question has been 
debated by the Group it comes before the Assembly. There, those who 
voted with the minority in the Group are expected to transfer their votes 
to the majority. This explains the unanimous voting in the Assembly on 
important questions. 

Thus, a kind of duplicate parliament exists in Ankara. In the forefront 
is the Great National Assembly. There debates are public and, to a certain 
extent, perfunctory. But behind it are the secret meetings of the Group, 
where the broad lines of policy have been previously determined. 

There are indications, however, that Turkey has not been insensible to 
the world-wide movement towards the Left. The collapse of the Nazi 
régime and Turkey’s close association with Great Britain and the United 
States have affected—as they were bound to affect—her attachment to 
the one-party system. The adoption of a Western form of democracy has 
indeed been widely discussed by the public and in the press. 

Majority opinion, however, is, I think, opposed to anything in the 
nature of immediate sweeping reforms. The President, too, a wise and 
prudent statesman, does not favour dramatic innovations. The services 
which the Party has rendered are recognized, and there is little evidence 
of a desire to extinguish its organization and influence. Turkey, therefore, 
may be expected to approach the westernization of her governmental 
system by stages. 

The chief concern of those who were preparing the first stage was to 
find a leader and formulate a policy. This has now been done. A dis- 
tinguished ex-member of the Assembly and a former Prime Minister, 
Jellal Bayar, with the assistance of several prominent politicians, has 
recently founded a new party—the Democratic Party. The basic idea in 
Bayar’s programme is significant: it is, to restore to all Turkish citizens 
the rights and privileges guaranteed to them by the Constitution of 1924— 
which has been altered, almost out of recognition, by a mass of special 
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laws, decrees and ordinances. The new Party has recently issued a mani- 

festo, of which the following is a synopsis: 

(1) The Party’s programme is not an imitation of any Western model; it 
is the product of experience gained by Turkey herself. 

(2) The Party aims at avoiding government from above; it will derive its 
inspiration and energy from the people. National unity will not be 
based upon obedience to leaders, but upon consent and conviction. 

(3) The Party will be the guardian of the Constitution. It aims to ensure 
that every man may enjoy his full rights as a citizen. 

(4) The Party considers that the rights of the family and of property are 
the foundations of Turkish society. 

(5) The Party holds that it is the duty of society to provide opportunities 
for employment for all citizens who can work, and a system of insur- 
ance against old age, sickness and disability. 

(6) The Party stands for direct and secret ballot and for equality of 
opportunity for all political parties. 

(7) Organizations which aim at destroying the independence and integrity 
of the nation or at restricting the basic rights of citizens, will not be 
permitted to exist. 

(8) Political organizations affiliated to organizations outside the country 
will not be tolerated. 

(9) All discrimination on grounds of race, religion or colour will be re- 
jected: the Party stands for complete freedom of worship. 

(10) Key industries, such as transport, coal, electric and water power 
should be run by the State; not for profit, but in order that private 
enterprise may operate in a steady and effective manner. 

(11) The Party believes in foreign policy based on the equality of all 
nations, in collective security and good neighbourliness. 

(12) The Party will seek to prevent the abuse of power entrusted to State 
officials. It is opposed to the concentration of power in a few hands, 
but believes in entrusting every section of the State machine with 
an effective measure of power. 

A general election is due to take place in 1947. The Turkish people 
have been promised that it will be a free election and that voting will be 
by direct, secret ballot. It will be interesting to watch the fortunes of the 
Democratic Party at the polls. The Republican People’s Party is a well- 
organized machine; but the people are, | think, tired of one-party govern- 
ment. There may be some surprises. 

It is reported in Ankara that Jellal Bayar’s action was approved by the 
President, who wishes to out-manceuvre the extreme Left by creating an 
Opposition of the Liberal Centre. 


What have been the repercussions of the war on Turkey’s foreign policy? 
It is important in considering Turkey’s foreign relations to bear in mind 
the watchfulness against the danger of foreign domination which constantly 
animates her leaders. Pro-British, or pro-German sentiment play no part 
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in their make-up. They are essentially realists, and only what they con- 
ceive to be the interests of Turkey weigh with them. This is important; 
as a feeling seems to persist in Great Britain that the Turk is a gentleman 
and that he would therefore prefer to associate with a country like Great 
Britain—in which gentlemen so largely predominate. 

The foreign relations of Turkey during the war revolved around two 
major rivalries. For the first five years there was the rivalry between 
Great Britain and Germany for the hand of Turkey. But no sooner was 
that rivalry ended by the defeat of Germany, than Great Britain was faced 
by another and no less formidable rival, the U.S.S.R. The end of the 
second rivalry is not yet in sight. 

It was of first importance for us to prevent Turkey from falling under 
German political and economic domination. For Turkey lay on the direct 
route between Europe and our vital spheres of interest—Egypt, Iraq, 
Palestine, Transjordan and the Persian oilfields. Indeed, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that on our friendship with Turkey depended our whole 
position in the Middle East. 

Great Britain started the contest with an apparently unbeatable lead— 
a military alliance with Turkey. But by 1941 Germany’s victories had 
almost nullified that advantage. In that year Hitler profited by the 
military position in the Balkans to secure from Turkey a treaty of friendship 
with Germany. His power and prestige were such at that time, and Great 
Britain’s stock had sunk so low that he encountered no serious difficulties 
in his negotiations. For the Turks were by no means of one mind on the 
question of the British alliance. There were plenty of people who sincerely 
believed that their country was inevitably bound by geography and eco- 
nomics to Germany, and that in a well ordered State, economics and politics 
should march together. The merchant classes too entertained a consider- 
able respect for German products and German efficiency and had not 
forgotten the money which they had made in trading with the Reich before 
the war. The army, also, had a long tradition of faith in the invincibility 
of German arms—a faith which had been strengthened by the train of 
German victories; and among the intelligentsia there were many who had 
been dazzled by the triumphs of Gei nan science. 

Not the least important among the protagonists of Germany were the 
so-called Pan-Turanians, a party of Turkish irredentists who dreamt of a 
confederation of Turkish States—under the leadership of the Republic— 
extending eastwards across Transcaspia to China. Such an upheaval 
could only be brought about by a victory of the Nazis over their common 
enemy the Russians. 

After the signature of Hitler’s treaty of friendship of 1941 and the trade 
agreements which followed, Turkey no longer possessed a clear-cut policy 
and a united front. An internal conflict was then unloosed between her 
economic interests, which lay mainly with Germany, and her political 
interests, which lay with the liberal, non-expansionist democracies. 
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Thus, during the ensuing years of the war, Turkey was subjected by 
both sides to continuous propaganda and counter-propaganda, to promises 
and warnings, to pressure and counter pressure. On three occasions it was 
expected that she would enter the conflict. The first occasion had been on 
the entry of Italy. Her participation at that time, however, would have 
brought embarrassment rather than assistance to us. Again, early in 1941, 
a military alliance between Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia was discussed; 
but it was finally abandoned, because the Turkish General Staff declared 
that Turkey’s intervention would be suicidal. There can be no doubt that 
the Turks were right. For by refusing to join with Greece and Yugoslavia, 
they kept clear of the Balkan débd@cle. Had Turkey entered the struggle, 
she would inevitably have been overrun and the whole British position in 
the Middle East might have been lost. As events turned out, Great 
Britain was able, behind the neutral Turkish bastion, to consolidate her 
position in Iraq, Syria and Persia. 

The third occasion when Turkey was expected to enter the war was in 
1944. Twelve months before, Mr. Churchill had met the Turkish leaders 
in Adana and had agreed to furnish them with the war material which they 
demanded. In January 1944 a British military mission arrived in Ankara 
for conversations with the Turkish staff. The stage was set for the grand 
entry. But again, Turkey drew back. This time the reason given was 
that Great Britain had failed to supply the armaments which she had 
promised. This was no doubt true; but the military situation had com- 
pletely changed in twelve months, and Germany was no longer capable of 
mounting another major offensive. The Turks, however, were not con- 
vinced, and they pointed out that the Bulgarian Army had not yet been 
engaged. After five weeks of fruitless discussion, our military mission was 
withdrawn. A Turkish ship which was about to leave Port Said with war 
material for the Turks was ordered to discharge her cargo before sailing. 

However much Turkey may have been justified in refusing to enter 
the war in 1940 and 1941, historians will, I think, decide that she made a 
political error in refusing to do so in 1944. Supported by the British 
Middle East Forces, she would not have been risking much in joining in 
the grand assault on Germany; and her gains might have been great. 

It is interesting to speculate on what might have been the outcome of 
Turkey’s participation. Bulgaria was no longer formidable. Indeed, a 
few months later she was asking for an armistice. The German Army in 
the Balkans was soon to be recalled, to protect the Reich. Thus, it is not 
improbable that an Anglo-Turkish army would have reached Sofia, and 
perhaps Belgrade, before the Russians did. Had that occurred, who can 
doubt that the position in the Balkans would have been fundamentally 
different today? 

Again, Turkey, by entering the war in 1944, would have threatened the 
flank of the German armies which were operating against Tolbukhin and 


Malinowski. Is it not reasonable to suggest that this might have reacted 
favourably on Russo-Turkish relations? 
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The subsequent role of Turkey in this drama was unheroic. As men- 
tioned above, in April 1944, she ceased her shipments of chrome to 
Germany—after a threat from her Allies to subject her to the rigours of 
the blockade. In August, under Allied pressure, she severed economic and 
political relations with the Reich. Finally, after the Allies had announced 
that only those States which had declared war on Germany would be 
invited to San Francisco, Turkey declared war. 

By her belated declaration, Turkey caught the last bus. She regular- 
ized her position, and in a sense fulfilled her treaty obligations. She also 
hoped, no doubt, to appease Russia. Above all, she secured for herself a 
seat at San Francisco. Whatever plan might emerge from the Conference 
for establishing the security and independence of small nations would bear 
her signature and that of Soviet Russia. That in itself was worth a little 
loss of face. 

Thus ended the first of the two rivalries for power in the Near East. 
Germany had been driven from the field. But a new rival, no less puissant, 
no less exacting, was about to emerge. 

Mr. Esmer, the foreign editor of Ulus, declared, in a recent article on 
Turkey’s foreign policy, that ‘‘in the spring of 1939 when Turkey placed 
herself on the side of Great Britain, France and Russia, it was her intention 
to negotiate treaties of alliance with all three. Her negotiations with Great 
Britain and France were successful; it was not her fault if she failed to 
come to a similar understanding with Russia. For the Russians, after 
having reached an agreement with Turkey on every point, refused to sign. 
Instead they turned their backs on the democracies and went over to the 
Germans.” 

There was certainly a great deal of bitterness in Turkey when the 
present Prime Minister was kept waiting in the lobbies in Moscow while 
Molotov and Ribbentrop discussed the terms of their famous treaty of 
friendship and non-aggression. Although she had been let down so badly, 
Turkey was careful not to take up an anti-Russian attitude. Hoping 
always for an understanding with the Soviet Union, Turkey accepted the 
new situation and awaited events. 

The German invasion of Russia was regarded in Turkey with mixed 
feelings. On the whole, the Turks were not displeased to witness the Nazis 
and the Bolsheviks doing their best to destroy each other. The magnificent 
resistance of the Soviet armies, however, aroused their admiration but 
increased their caution. The tone of the press and the pronouncements 
of their leaders became increasingly friendly to Russia; but from the other 
side, there was nothing but a cold, Siberian silence. Then, in 1944, one 
of those incidents took place which periodically envenom Russo-Turkish 
relations—the arrest and trial of the so-called Pan-Turanians. 

There are today as many Turks in the Soviet Union as there are in 
Turkey itself. They occupy an immense territory which extends eastwards 
for three thousand miles from Turkey’s eastern frontier deep into Sinkiang. 
North and south, their lands extend roughly from the Trans-Siberian to 
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the mountains which fringe the north of Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet. 

Since the latter days of the Sultanate, there has existed in Turkey an 
irredentist movement, aimed at constituting out of these ‘‘Turanian lands”’ 
a great Turkish Confederation, under Turkey’s leadership. ‘The movement 
was suppressed by Ataturk, who deprecated anything in the nature of an 
adventurous policy and who advocated an understanding with Russia. 
In recent years, however, the Turkish authorities had been less uncom- 
promising in their attitude towards the movement. 

A German attack on Russia was the opportunity for which the Turkish 
irredentists had been waiting. For they regarded as inevitable the defeat 
and disintegration of the Soviet Union, and they were confident that the 
liberation of Turkish Transcaspia was at hand. When, however, it was 
the Germans and not the Russians who suffered defeat, the Turkish authori- 
ties appeared to have decided that it would be politic to suppress the Pan- 
Turanians. The Government, no doubt, thought that the denunciation 
of the movement and the arrest and trial of its leaders would gain good 
marks for them in Moscow. The proceeding received the greatest possible 
publicity. Moscow, however, was far from being impressed. In fact, the 
Russians regarded the whole affair as so much eyewash, and did not hesitate 
to say so in their press and radio. From that time on, indeed, the attacks 
on Turkey—her government, her institutions and her policy—became so 
constant and so harsh that it was obvious that something serious was in 
the wind. The denunciation by the Soviet Government in March 1945 
of the Turco-Soviet treaty of friendship and neutrality of 1925, did not, 
therefore, come altogether as a surprise in Ankara. 

That, however, was only the first step; the second was not long in 
coming. In June 1945, the Soviet Government put forward certain con- 
ditions, the acceptance of which by Turkey was stated to be a necessary 
prerequisite to a new treaty with Russia. Those conditions were, the 
retrocession of the districts of Kars and Ardahan in Eastern Anatolia and 
a revision of the Montreux Convention, which would permit Russia to 
share in the defence of the Straits. Moscow Radio at the same time 
suggested the formation of a more democratic and more representative 
Government in Ankara. 

The reaction of the Turkish Press to these proposals was instant, 
unanimous and determined. The Government was called upon to reject 
them without discussion; and this, in July 1945 it did. 

Meantime, the Soviet Government had enlisted the help of the Armen- 
ians in the campaign for Kars and Ardahan. The Government in Erivan, 
the Katholicos of Echmiadzin, the National Council of the Armenians of 
America and Armenian communities in Syria and other parts of the world, 
were encouraged to hold meetings, to make speeches, to write to the news- 
papers and to send telegrams to Ministers and public bodies, calling for the 
cession to the Armenian Soviet Republic of the so-called Armenian lands 
now in the occupation of Turkey. This was followed by a letter signed 
by two Georgian professors which has appeared in several Soviet journals, 
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laying claim on behalf of the Georgian Soviet Republic to a large piece of 
the coastal area of Eastern Anatolia which has been Turkish for five 
hundred years—that is, before Russia herself became a State. 

It is all very sordid and ignoble; and painfully reminiscent of the 
Hitlerian technique. If, however, the Russians imagined that by such 
methods they could undermine Turkey’s resolution, they were mistaken. 
Instead of being cowed into silence, the Turkish Press gave as good as it got. 
A long distance bombardment was kept up for weeks between Moscow and 
Istanbul. Turkey’s self-confidence is, no doubt, based on the conviction 
that Russia cannot go so far as to enforce her demands by war. Turkey 
believes that the Soviet leaders are taking advantage of their victory and 
the present state of flux, to stake out claims before the international situa- 
tion crystallizes. Turkey feels, therefore, that if she puts on a bold front 
and stands her ground, she will win. 

The pronouncement by President Truman in favour of the free and 
unrestricted navigation of certain European waterways—including the 
Straits—was received in Turkey with relief, if not with complete satis- 
faction. The control of the Straits by the four Great Powers, in association 
with Turkey, was regarded as an insurance of Turkey’s integrity. The 
details of the President’s plan were awaited with interest. 

Those details were never produced. When the Russians frowned upon 
the plan, the State Department straightway devised another. This, when 
compared with the first, was very small beer. A few not very important 
modifications were suggested in the Montreux Convention, which would 
give Russian warships the right to pass in and out of the Straits without 
restriction of tonnage in peace and in war. That privilege would, of 
course, be valueless if Turkey were at war with Russia. 

Great Britain has intimated that she has no objection to submitting 
this proposal to the other signatories of the Convention, provided that it is 
supported by Turkey or Russia. And that is where the matter now stands. 

The Turks, of course, kept us informed of their controversy with Russia 
as it developed. They took the view—either from conviction or from wish- 
ful thinking—that British policy in the Near East remains, down the 
generations, unchanged; and that they could count on our support in 1946, 
as in 1854 and 1878. They declared that for their part, the cornerstone of 
their foreign policy was a close alliance with Great Britain. 

So far then, the second contest over Turkey has gone well for us. Our 
influence and prestige stands higher there today than at any time in the 
last forty years. That is all to the good. For I suggest that the mainte- 
nance of the integrity and independence of the three great neutral buffer 
areas, of Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, which together protect our Near 
and Middle Eastern communications and responsibilities is an interest 
which we will neglect at our peril. 

A survey of Turkey’s foreign policy during the war would hardly be 
complete without some reference to the Balkan Entente—although this 
has now passed into history and is dead and buried. I suggest that there 
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is little reason to shed tears over its demise, and that Turkey, as a member 
State of the Balkan Entente, was a less valuable friend and ally of Great 
Britain than Turkey closely associated with the Arab League, Persia and 
Afghanistan. A reorientation of Turkish policy in the direction of her 
southern and south-eastern neighbours—which like Turkey herself are 
closely associated with Great Britain—would be, I suggest, very much to 
our advantage. There are indications that this reorientation may be in 
the minds of Turkey’s leaders at the present time. The recent attempt to 
reach an understanding with the Levant States and the Turco-Iraq Treaty 
of March 29, 1946, are evidences of this trend in Turkish policy. 
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HELEN F. GRANT 


THERE is now broad agreement among the United Nations Govern- 
ments—and in this they have the support of the majority of people in their 
respective countries—that it is in the interests of peace and security and 
of the Spanish people themselves that there should be a change of régime 
without delay. The British attitude has been defined in a number of 
official statements as detestation of the whole structure of the régime in 
Spain which, to quote Mr. Ernest Bevin, aided and abetted our enemies. 
Further, it has been stated, first by Mr. Bevin, and later and more explicitly 
by the Minister of State, Mr. P. J. Noel Baker, when he supported the 
resolution at the United Nations Assembly debarring Spain from the 
Assembly so long as General Franco remains in power, that the British 
Government would welcome a change of régime brought about by the 
Spanish people. My countrymen, said Mr. Noel Baker, ‘confidently 
hope that there may be early changes in Spain; changes that will be in 
accordance with the principles for which the United Nations fought the 
war and with the spirit of the present time.’’ He concluded, ‘‘We hope 
to see in Spain a Government elected by democratic methods and founded 
on the freely expressed will of the Spanish people” (February 9, 1946).! 
This important statement underlines that the British Government is not 
merely interested in seeing Franco go because he is an international incon- 
venience, but that the aim of British policy is a Government freely elected 
by democratic methods. 

If agreement is fairly general on the main issue, there is no such agree- 
ment on how the change of régime in Spain can be brought about speedily, 
and without plunging Spain into a civil war—avoidance of which is defined 
by Mr. Bevin as an essential consideration in British policy towards Spain. 
The questions on which opinion is divided are: What are the chances of an 
early change of régime in Spain? What forces inside and outside Spain can 
contribute to achieving the desired result? What is the best way to facili- 
tate a speedy change? 

The presence in Lisbon of Don Juan, the Spanish Pretender, and in 
France of Sefor Martinez Barrio, Sefior Giral and other members of the 
Spanish Republican Government in exile, has increased speculation about 
the possibility of developments. Largely because of the undue promi- 
nence given in the British Press to the activities of the monarchists, there 
seems to be a conviction that the monarchy represents the best chance of 
the régime being changed without bloodshed. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
widely believed that this is the solution favoured in official circles in Great 
Britain. The arguments used in favour of the monarchical solution are 
based on the belief that the Army and the Church will only throw their 


1United Nations Journal of The General Assembly, no. 28, p. 477. 
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weight behind a change of régime if the alternative is a restoration of the 
monarchy; that neutral opinion in Spain sees in the restoration a means of 
getting rid of Franco and the Falange without disorders; that republicans, 
anarchists, socialists and even communists inside and outside Spain will 
be induced to accept a restoration and will take at their face value assur- 
ances that the monarchy will be liberal and constitutional. The alternatives 
are represented as the maintenance of Franco and the Falange in power, 
or bloodshed and civil war. 

It is true, | think, that on certain conditions the restoration of the 
monarchy could be achieved now without immediately leading to civil war. 
As things have gone since the end of the war in Europe, the lack of clear-cut 
encouragement for a broadly popular movement based on the restoration 
of the Republic has led to a stiffening of the conservative elements in the 
present régime, and has increased the fear among the people that any 
attempt at a popular movement would meet resistance from the Army. 
But it is by no means certain that the monarchy would be able to convince 
the people in Spain—particularly the working classes and the more politi- 
cally minded rural workers—that it would be either liberal or constitutional, 
or would be able to introduce the social reforms and fundamental changes 
that alone in the long-run can provide stability, and eliminate the risks of 
violent revolution. 

Which are the forces that would be willing to bring in a monarchy? 
And what are the chances that they will agree among themselves on the 
kind of monarchy to be introduced or that they will win popular support? 

General Franco has himself on several occasions made it clear that he 
would not be opposed to a monarchist restoration on his own terms; though 
the significance of the last qualification is emphasized by his action against 
the Duke of Alba, General Kindelan, Sefior Ventosa, and other prominent 
monarchists in March of this year (1946) following the increase of mon- 
archist activity after the arrival of Don Juan in Lisbon. In July 1937, 
Franco told the press that he believed the monarchy should be restored, 
with the King coming as a peacemaker and not from among the victors in 
the civil war.! This was after Don Juan had twice offered to fight for 
General Franco’s forces in the civil war—a war which Don Juan declared 
in December 1936 had assumed more and more the nature of a war against 
external enemies.2. These enemies were not, of course, Germany and Italy, 
which were at that time helping Franco. Again in July 1945, according 
to the Times,* Franco told the Council of Falange that a traditional mon- 
archy was the only system in Spain. ‘The monarchy,” he said, “would 
have to be strong and flexible and guarantee the spirit of the Falangist 
movement of social progress.”’ Early in 1946 Franco again reiterated that 
the Nationalist ‘‘revolution’’ must remain the basis of the Spanish State. 


1Published in Seville edition of ABC, July 1937; reproduced in Las Palabras del Caudillo, 
the official text of General Franco’s speeches issued in 1938. 

*Francisco B. de Codecido, El Principe D. Juan de Espatia, biography of Don Juan 
written by a close friend of the Pretender and published in Valladolid, 1938. 

3Times, July 18, 1945. 
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A similar conception of the terms on which the monarchy should be re- 
stored was apparent in the pastoral letter in September 1945 of the Primate 
of Spain, Dr. Pla y Deniel, one of the new cardinals appointed on Febru- 
ary 18, 1946, by the Pope. The Primate declared that the time had come 
for a total and final setting up of the Spanish State, which should be a 
“harmonious unity of firm authority with historical continuity.”” He 
opposed any “‘unnecessary revision’’ which, he said, might “‘lead to civil 
war.’ The last civil war, he added, had been a “plebiscite of arms,”’ 
which had settled fundamental problems of the Spanish State. 

Among the higher ranks of the Army, too, there are generals willing to 
help in the restoration of the monarchy provided there are no very funda- 
mental changes in the structure of the State. General Kindelan, who was 
Air Minister during the Civil War and worked in close contact with the 
Luftwaffe when it carried out its experiments in aerial bombardment in 
Spain, told Reuter’s correspondent in Madrid in the autumn of 1945 that 
the civil war had been fought by the Nationalists for the restoration of the 
monarchy. The type of monarchy he envisaged was one very far removed 
from the British conception of a liberal and constitutional monarchy, and 
indistinguishable from the absolutist monarchy which Spaniards fought 
endless civil wars during the nineteenth century to avert. 

What is the attitude of the Pretender himself? In recent months 
influential groups of monarchists have been very active abroad in refuting 
any suggestion that the monarchy should be restored with the connivance 
of Franco, and in insisting that Don Juan will only consent to return as a 
constitutional monarch with popular support. It is, I think, significant 
that the more intelligent monarchists, such as Sefior Gil Robles, Sefior 
de Madariaga, Sefior Lépez de Olivan, a former Ambassador in London, 
and the veteran monarchist and liberal, Count Romanones, should have 
recognized that a monarchy resting purely on the support of the Army, 
Church, landowners and business world would be doomed to failure in the 
long-run. Before Don Juan left Lausanne in February 1946 for Portugal, 
a monarchist spokesman outlined a progressive programme, including 
separation of Church and State, agrarian reform, expropriation of large 
estates, general amnesty from Falangists to Anarchists, a plebiscite on the 
question of the monarchy based on universal suffrage. The slogan would 
be, he said: “the priests in the churches, the army in the barracks.”’ 
Negotiations with Franco, he added, would only be for the purpose of the 
transfer of power. 

These increasingly liberal pronouncements by Don Juan and his sup- 
porters indicate that they estimate that the popular movement in Spain is 
growing, and that its support must be won if the monarchy once restored 
were to survive. But this liberal attitude is very different from some of 
the earlier statements by the Pretender. It was only in March 1945 that 
Don Juan for the first time attacked the Falange, and called upon his 
supporters to leave Franco's Government. The only important figure to 
obey was the Duke of Alba, and he returned to his post until his second 
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resignation in October 1945. There is no evidence that his second resigna- 
tion achieved any more concrete results than his first. In a foreword to 
The New State by Victor Pradera, a well-known traditionalist, Don Juan 
again expressed his regret that he had not been able to fight on Franco’s 
side in the civil war, and described the Falangist régime as ‘‘the salvation 
of Spain.” The combination of the Falangist State with the monarchy 
to which this book looked forward and which Don Juan supported was, to 
use the words of the author, ‘‘no other than the Spanish State of the Reyes 
Catélicos” (Isabella and Ferdinand, 1479-1516).1. In February 1942, in a 
speech made in Rome to grandees (it is widely believed in England that 
Don Juan was in neutral Lausanne throughout the world war; actually he 
only left Mussoiini’s Italy late in 1942), Don Juan stated that the monarchy 
is not and ought not to be merely an ornament, a top dressing or crown for 
the State. ‘‘It is,” he said, “a living and active force.” 

The past attitude of the Pretender and the past reputation of the 
monarchy and of its most powerful supporters, the Army, Church and 
landowners, are not easy to reconcile with the belief that the monarchy 
would be accepted without question by the Spanish people as impartial 
and standing above sectional differences. It is this and not any stub- 
bornness on the part of the popular or republican movements that makes it 
difficult for liberal republicans, socialists, anarchists, etc., to collaborate 
with the monarchists. Not unnaturally they fear that the monarchy 
would be the prisoner of the forces which would be the main bulwarks of 
its support, unless it were brought in by a free vote of the people. The 
only safe way in which the monarchy could be restored without leading 
first to a new dictatorship indistinguishable from the present one, followed 
by a violent revolution in which the royal family itself might be attacked, 
would be to put it to the test of public opinion in free elections, held on 
universal suffrage, and under the auspices of a broadly based government. 
To introduce the monarchy first and then hold elections would be to make 
it suspect from the beginning and prejudice the whole issue. It is precisely 
on the question of the holding of a plebiscite and elections that agreement 
is most difficult to reach. A monarchist friend of mine was most indignant 
at the idea of the monarchy being an issue at an election. It would be 
most unseemly, he said, to have Don Juan criticized in an election campaign. 
On the other hand, for republicans, socialists, anarchists or communists to 
collaborate with monarchists without specific guarantees on this vital 
question would be fatal to their ultimate prestige and influence with their 
own rank and file. 

It is important to remember that the Army, Church, landowners, the 
traditional forces supporting the monarchy, have a history that makes it 
difficult for any popular movement to collaborate with them, and that 
these are the very forces that not only played such an important part in 
the civil war on Franco’s side, but also have been very powerful under the 


1Victor Pradera, The New State, translated from the Spanish by Bernard Malley (who 
was later a member of the British Embassy staff), with a foreword by H.R.H. the Prince of 


Asturias (London, 1939). 
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present régime. Since the restoration of 1874 the Army has been both 
irresponsible and reactionary. In 1905, for instance, when army officers 
broke into the offices of a Catalan newspaper and smashed them up because 
of a caricature ridiculing the Army, the Army brought pressure on the King 
and through him on Parliament, to bring in the ‘‘Law of Jurisdictions,” 
whereby civilians insulting army officers were to be tried by military court. 
It was the Army with the support of the King which brought in the dictator- 
ship of Primo de Rivera in 1923, when both Army and Crown were under 
fire for the conduct of the Moroccan campaign. It was the Army not the 
Falange, as is sometimes supposed, that initiated the Nationalist rising of 
1936. The Army was not able to win sufficient support for this pro- 
nunciamienty to carry it through successfully alone, and accepted the help 
of the Germans, the Italians and the Falange. The armed forces, too, are 
every bit as responsible as the Falange for the present state of affairs in 
Spain, for they hold many of the plums of office, are heavily involved in 
the black market, and are notorious for jobbery and graft. The armed 
forces receive under the present régime a fantastic share of the budget— 
61% thousand million pesetas out of a total, for the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary budgets of 1945, of just under 1314 thousand million pesetas. 

In estimating the present situation it is important, too, to recognize 
that the Church has been identified in the minds of the people who have 
suffered most from the present régime with some of its worst features. As 
the Primate himself has said, no Spanish Government has given the Church 
so strong a position as Franco. Inevitably the failure of the Church to use 
its power effectively to ameliorate the conditions of the people and to 
prevent persecution has, as a British priest from Madrid told me, weakened 
its hold on the working people. It has been connected with the highly 
unpopular ‘‘Redemption through Labour” organization, through which 
political prisoners reduce their sentences by forced labour (even the Spanish 
Government admits that, ten years after the outbreak of the civil war, 
there are still 15,000 people in prison for their part in the civil war, many of 
them without trial, and this number is certainly an underestimate). 
Although no doubt individual priests have done good work, the Church as 
such shares the odium inspired by the whole penal system of the present 
régime. Education has also largely been in the hands of the Church, in 
spite of pressure from the Falange, and although some good work has been 
done in research and technical education, little has been done to educate 
the working and agricultural population, and there is no evidence that the 
Church has done anything effective to bring about the reinstatement of 
teachers and professors dismissed from their posts after the civil war. 

Since July 1945 when Franco made some cabinet changes, clerical 
influence in the Cabinet has been increased by representatives of Catholic 
Action, including the present Foreign Minister, Sefior Artajo. There has 
been no marked change for the better as far as the ordinary people are 
concerned. Executions and arrests have increased in recent months. In 
spite of good trading relations with the outside world, even a Falangist 
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paper Levante on December 6, 1945, drew attention to the appalling diffi- 
culties of the ordinary people owing to the rise in prices. In December, 
again, the Bishops of Granada Province drew attention in a joint pastoral 
letter to the increased inequality in the distribution of wealth. The gulf 
between the working people and the Church has indeed grown very wide. 
The Church on its side has undoubtedly legitimate complaints in the 
antagonism shown to it under the Republic. It will take great tact and 
skill if this gulf is to be bridged, but the praise given to Franco and his 
régime by the Primate of Spain in Rome on February 20, 1946, when he 
went to receive his Cardinal’s hat, has not made it easier to bridge the gulf, 
nor has the failure of the hierarchy to condemn publicly the persecutions 
of thousands of republicans by the present régime, as they condemned 
‘“‘Red atrocities’ in the civil war. 

The landowners are, almost to a man, monarchists. They have been 
strong enough under the present régime to prevent the Falange from 
carrying out its land reform, one of the basic points of its programme. 
The Land Act promised for 1941 has never been passed. In 1943, Sefior 
Girén, the Falangist Minister of Labour, speaking of the failure of Falange 
to carry out land reform or raise the standard of living of rural workers, 
said: ‘‘] expect none of you is unaware that there exist interested persons 
who wish the present order of things to be stabilized . . . and none of you 
is unaware of the strength of the position these persons hold in regard to 
the rulers of the State.”’ 

These are some of the reasons why I think it will be difficult for the 
republicans, socialists, etc., to collaborate with the monarchists, or for the 
monarchy if it were brought in through the back door as it were, to achieve 
any solid results. 

But what of Gil Robles and his party? Gil Robles is said to have been 
negotiating in Lisbon with the Pretender and to wish to secure the collabo- 
ration of the republicans. He is also thought to be opposed to a restoration 
of the monarchy at Franco’s hands. Gil Robles founded the CEDA or 
right-centre Catholic party under the Republic. He played no active part 
in the civil war; he refused in 1935 to engineer a military coup d’état when 
his party held the key posts of War and Interior—an action that the Army 
and Falange have never forgiven. On the other hand, the working classes, 
who in Spain have long memories, mistrust him. In the nineteen-thirties, 
he advocated a régime along the Clerical-fascist lines of Dolfuss; he formed 
a youth movement similar to fascist youth groups; admiration for Mussolini 
was a constant theme of his paper E/ Debate; he was concerned in the ruthless 
suppression of the Asturian revolt, brought about when his party entered 
the Government of Lerroux in 1934; he supported the reintroduction of 
the death penalty for political offences abolished during the first years of 
the Republic; while he was in office the land reform was suspended and 
retrograde measures introduced. 

Gil Robles and the remnants of his party, however, undoubtedly have 
considerable support, particularly among the middle classes. In 1936 the 
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CEDA won only two seats less than the socialists, the largest single party 
which emerged from the elections. It is of the greatest importance for the 
future of democratic government in Spain that a progressive Catholic 
party should be evolved along the lines of the M.R.P. in France, and that 
it should play an active part in getting rid of Franco; for the conservative 
forces in Spain must play their part no less than the Left, and must be able 
and willing to carry out their policies through democratic methods if de- 
mocracy is to work in Spain. Much will depend on whether Gil Robles 
and his friends are prepared genuinely to build up a Christian Democratic 
Party and to abandon authoritarianism. Nothing would do more to speed 
up developments in Spain and make for stability and progress. 

The strength of the opposition to Franco, to the monarchists or to the 
republicans is difficult to estimate, for no political parties other than the 
Falange are allowed in Spain today and there is no freedom of expression 
in the press or right of assembly. But, apart from the innate suspicion 
among many socialists, anarchists, communists and liberal republicans, the 
greatest Opposition to a restoration of the monarchy will inevitably come 
from the Basque country and Catalonia. The Bourbon monarchy is 
identified in the minds of the Basques and Catalans, through centuries, with 
resistance to local self-government. Some Catalan businessmen, like 
Sefior Ventosa, a former Minister under the monarchy, are willing to 
support the restoration and are trying to build up a democratic party of 
the Right. But all the evidence from Catalonia, at any rate, suggests that 
regional feeling is running higher than ever and is fairly solidly opposed 
to the restoration. The Catalan underground movement is, like the Basque 
underground inovement, more united and better organized than under- 
ground movements elsewhere in Spain, for the regional issue cuts across class 
and religious differences. The Basque nationalist movement is in particular 
strongly Catholic. There are frequent and ingenious demonstrations by 
the Catalans; for instance some time ago at a concert in Barcelona a Catalan 
flag was unfurled. One Catalan underground paper even succeeded in 
inserting an advertisement for its paper for a week in the leading Barcelona 
newspaper La Vanguardia Espaiola. In Barcelona district in February 
1946 a really important strike by 20,000 textile workers occurred. 

Don Juan is said to be convinced that some kind of federal system on 
the Swiss model is essential to win the support of the Basques and Catalans, 
and he and his more liberal supporters clearly recognize that if there is to 
be any stability in Spain the co-operation of these industrially and politically 
advanced regions will be essential. As, however, the monarchists have done 
nothing during the last six years to prevent the victimization of these areas 
and the stifling of Catalan culture (the official language in the schools is 
Castillian, a language which the Catalan children are obliged to learn) 
and made no attempt to prevent the execution of Sefior Companys, the 
Catalian president (when he was handed back to Franco by the Germans), 
something more than vague promises would be necessary to convince the 
Basques and Catalans that the monarchists have really turned over a new 
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leaf or that the liberal element among them would carry any real weight. 
On the other hand, under the Republic these regions achieved a reasonable 
measure of autonomy, and would not expect to be treated any less favour- 
ably were the Republic to be restored. 


The above survey indicates that it would be no easy task to convince 
the disinherited in Spain that a restoration of the monarchy was anything 
but an attempt to evade the real issues. Something more than manceuvres 
will be necessary to win their confidence. The frustration of the working 
classes in the towns and on the land has been a canker in the body politic 
of Spain ever since the restoration of 1874. It is this that has led to wide- 
spread belief among the workers that only direct action pays, from which 
the anarchist movement in the past drew its strength and from which the 
Communist Party is profiting today. If there is to be any real progress in 
Spain, with no outbreaks of violence followed by dictatorships, it is essential 
to give the people confidence that the aim of changes is to increase the 
welfare of the common people, and that they can achieve their aims through 
democratic, not violent, means. 


During the early years of the dictatorship of Primo de Kivera, Frank 
Deakin, former British Press Attaché, wrote: 


The condition of Spain itself has meanwhile gone from bad to worse, 
because of the absence of measures to cope even temporarily with existing 
evils and the neglect of rulers to take account of their urgency. Instead of 
assuming (which was the case in Spain just as it has proved to be in every 
other country) that the extremists only represented a minority of even the 
manual labour class, they did not attempt to avoid trouble by the adoption 
of just legislation with regard to the much more general and justifiable 
claims for freedom made by the immense majority of the workers. The 
authorities in Spain, both national and local, showed themselves more 
arrogant and unyielding than ever, and have consequently driven many 
moderates into the ranks of the extremists. They soon found that circum- 
stances had changed, and that the people were no longer to be cowed by the 
old methods... One thing may be safely asserted, however, and that is, 
that when the crash comes the people may be trusted to see that few of the 
rulers will escape punishment for their criminal neglect of duty. 


This was written at a time when many people outside Spain believed that 
Primo de Rivera was the best thing for Spain; Spaniards, they argued, 
were not fit for freedom. The final explosion was delayed. It did not 
follow the progressive governments of the first years of the Republic, but 
the ‘‘black years’’ when conservative governments, in which Gil Robles 
played his part, attempted to put back the clock. Even so, the inevitable 
revolution might have proved comparatively bloodless, if not exempt from 
disorders; the military rising of 1936 turned it into a blood bath. The real 
trouble is not that Spaniards have had too many revolutions, but that they 
have never completed even those social revolutions which the British, the 
Americans and the French carried through long ago. 


1Frank B. Deakin, Spain To-day (London, 1924, pp. 215-7). 
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It is of the very greatest importance that everything should be done to 
give support and encouragement not to minority groups with tarnished 
reputations like the monarchists but to a broad-based popular movement, 
with the aim not merely of getting rid of Franco because he is an inter- 
national inconvenience, but of laying the foundations for fundamental 
and long overdue social reforms. An article in the Observer on January 6, 
1946, broadcast several times to Spain from London, suggested that the 
best way to bring about a change in Spain would not be by threats but by 
offering an inducement to Army leaders to overthrow Franco by the promise 
of recognition of a new Government and support for the entry of Spain 
into the United Nations Organization. If this means that support for 
entry of Spain into the United Nations Organization would be given when 
genuine elections had been held, well and good. But if it means that 
unconditional support should precede the elections nothing could be more 
disastrous. It is fundamentally important that we should maintain the 
position that entry into the United Nations Organization should be con- 
ditional on governments being elected by free and universal suffrage and, 
therefore, really representative of the people as a whole. The blind eye 
turned to the Portuguese elections in the autumn of 1945, which were no 
fairer than those about which the British and the Americans complained 
in Eastern Europe, has encouraged the belief that we shall not be too 
particular about the basis of Spanish elections. Franco’s municipal 
elections, originally timed for March 1946 were to have been confined to 
heads of families, and one Spanish paper made it quite clear that only 
‘“‘reputable’’ people would be allowed to vote. Monarchists like General 
Kindelan and Sefior Adnos have publicly proclaimed their mistrust of 
universal suffrage, while the Primate has said that changes should be in 
accordance with the degree of the political education of the people, which 
in Spanish terminology means a limited suffrage. Kindelan used the phrase 
“organic suffrage,”’ which, like Franco’s ‘“‘organic democracy’’ means 
preventing people from voting who will not vote as required. It is a serious 
mistake to imagine that the Spanish people are not capable of voting 
sensibly. When they last voted in 1936 the majority did not vote for the 
extremists (as the Observer claimed in its article of January 6, 1946); for 
the monarchists, the Falangist or the communists; the majority gave the 
greatest number of votes to Gil Robles’ party on the Right and to the 
socialists on the Left; and it was the most moderate of the socialist leaders, 
Sefior Besteiro, who polled the largest number of votes. The only possi- 
bility of convincing the Spanish people that they can achieve progress 
through the vote rather than by violence is to trust them. The nervous- 
ness of the present régime, the insistence of some monarchists that suffrage 
must be limited, suggest that they have no confidence in their own chances 
at the polls on a free vote. But there is no real evidence of which way the 
people would vote until the vote has been freely tested. In any case it 
makes it more, not less, important for the vote to be free and universal, for 
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otherwise the people will one day take by force what they have been refused 
through peaceful means. 

The widespread conviction that British and American policy is dictated 
more by fear of revolution than by desire for change, and by the equally 
widespread belief that sooner or later Great Britain and the United States 
and Russia will come to blows, are major factors in delaying developments 
in Spain. The Spanish radio to Latin America in August 1945 declared 
categorically that the policy of the Western Powers towards Spain was 
based on fear of a revolution that would give Russia control in the Western 
Mediterranean. Both General Franco and Generai Kindelan on different 
occasions have offered Spain’s support for a Western bloc against Russia, 
and, in spite of Mr. Churchill’s flat rejection of Franco’s offer, the idea still 
persists. Inside as well as outside Spain it is believed that Great Britain 
is only half-hearted in her opposition to Franco and that verbal statements 
are only made under Russian, French or ‘“‘communist” pressure. When 
Mr. Bevin declared in August 1945 that we should not intervene in Spain, 
the official Spanish Press headlined this in black type; the Madrid Stock 
Exchange boomed. On the other hand, reports from Spain, and this is 
borne out by many clandestine papers I have seen, by no means all com- 
munist, show that insistence on non-intervention is interpreted by both 
supporters of Franco and his opponents as meaning that no encouragement 
will be given to a popular movement against Franco. The result has been 
that British influence has declined among the left, the moderate leaders 
inside and outside Spain who look to the Western Powers for encouragement 
have lost headway, while the rank and file are driven increasingly to 
communism and anarchism. 

There is little doubt that verbal statements by British Ministers, 
however forceful and sincere, are not taken as seriously as they should be, 
and are regarded as due to Russian or “‘left wing’’ pressure rather than as 
representing genuine British detestation of the structure of the régime. 
The Spanish Government on October 9, 1945, issued a communiqué de- 
claring that it recognized that the “international campaign defaming 
Spain’’ because of its “‘scope and viciousness as well as because of the 
methods employed’”’ was ‘‘a vast communist conspiracy of an international 
character.” On December 29, 1945, another communiqué following much 
the same lines added significantly that all countries, with the exception of 
Russia and Mexico, maintained full diplomatic relations with Spain. 
Furthermore, the Spanish Foreign Minister in an interview with journalists 
in January 1946 stated that ‘‘the verbal offensive’’ must of necessity come 
to grief, adding that ‘‘the omens were frankly good in respect of the external 
relations of Spain.” 

There is a serious danger in this, not only for the influence and prestige 
of Great Britain, but also for the United Nations as a whole. Since the 
Potsdam Conference Spain has been debarred from the United Nations 
Organization, yet she is able, in spite of the fact that Franco still remains 
in power, to enjoy all the advantages in trade and diplomatic recognition, 
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of good relations with the outside world. This is surely a dangerous 
precedent for the United Nations Organization, since it implies that 
membership involves obligations but only the dubious advantage of sub- 
scribing to the organization’s funds and of airing views. It is little wonder 
that Franco regards with a certain amount of equanimity the prospect of 
isolation. 

It is often argued that interference would only serve to rally the Spanish 
people around Franco. The fact must be faced that the public condemna- 
tion of Franco already constitutes some degree of interference, and that it 
is not now so much a question of interference or non-interference as of the 
effectiveness and aims of interference. It is surely to make the worst of 
all worlds to irritate Franco and his supporters without convincing them 
that we mean business, and to do nothing to encourage or win the goodwill 
of his opponents? Spanish pride takes more than one form and they 
expect pride in others as well as in themselves. To them it is quite inex- 
plicable that our Foreign Minister should declare that we detest the whole 
structure of the régime while, at the same time, our Ambassador is seen 
in public hob-nobbing with the very people we detest. A non-communist 
clandestine paper (Catalunya, November 30, 1945) drew attention politely 
to this incongruity by printing in adjoining columns a comment on the 
public reception given to Sir Victor Malet in Barcelona and on the presence 
of Dr. Walter Starkie, Director of the British Institute, at a banquet given 
in his honour by supporters of the present régime. The paper drew 

‘attention to the absence of some of Catalonia’s best brains in exile, and to 
the fact that none of the new writers would accept an invitation to sit with 
fascists. It ought to be possible for Great Britain to withdraw the British 
Ambassador for indefinite consultation to avoid giving public offence to 
our friends. The United States, it will be recalled, has no Ambassador in 
Spain at present. I realize that it might be an advantage to keep some 
kind of contact with Spain; but it might be advisable to make some changes 
in the ranks of our officials there, for it is common gossip inside Spain that 
some at least of our representatives are openly more sympathetic to the 
monarchist opposition than to more popular movements and write off as 
of no account those who are not prepared to collaborate with the mon- 
archists. Some people properly trained to understand not merely official 
hierarchies and what ‘“‘Beachcomber” once described as the ‘‘deserving 
poor,’’ that is, ‘‘the clean contented ones,’’ would perform a useful service 
in keeping in touch with the popular movements. The complete break 
with Franco, of course, should be a combined move of the Powers which 
still retain diplomatic relations with the régime. It is not always realized 
how severe a blow it would be to the régime if all the Latin American 
countries broke off relations, for Franco has been very eager to avoid such 
a move. 

I will not enter into the controversial question of the breaking off of 
economic relations for there is much to be said for and against this move; 
but it is certainly very necessary that some united move by the nations 
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should be made to prevent trading relations with Spain from being in- 
terpreted as competitive bidding for post-war markets and as a means of 
bolstering the prestige of the present régime. The business world in 
particular should be made to feel that by supporting Franco they are 
harming their own interests, and we might do something by broadcasting 
to Spain to explain to the Spanish people that the petrol that is sent is not 
intended for Falange, army and official cars, but for the transport of vital 
supplies, for which purpose too little of it is used. 

If developments are to be speeded up in Spain and the goodwill of the 
people won for the future—goodwill that reached its peak during the war 
When the British stood alone and seemed to represent the hope for the 
common people all over the world—it is essential that we should not appear 
to accept the proposition, in order to appease the Generals and the Church, 
that the civil war was a “plebiscite of arms’’ that settled fundamental 
questions for the future. The growth of the guerilla movement in Spain, 
the widespread arrests and executions, the admission by the régime that 
there are still millions of Spaniards vencidos pero no convencidos, prove the 
contrary. If the tide of revolution which is waiting to burst the banks 
one day is to be canalized into constructive channels, it is essential that 
the prestige of the moderate republican leaders inside and outside Spain 
should be raised and not reduced. Quite apart from the moral aspect— 
for after all the British Labour Party has always looked upon the republicans 
as the first victims of Hitler—the only effect of failing to give any encourage- 
ment to popular and republican movements will be to drive the rank and 
file to extremism and raise the terms of the Right. The price is too high 
a one to pay, for the bill will come in sooner or later. If the myth is to be 
killed that Great Britain is backing Franco or the monarchists from fear 
of revolution, some encouragement must be given to the republicans. I do 
not suggest unilateral recognition of the Spanish Republican Government 
in exile, which should be a combined move of all the United Nations, but 
now that it has broadened its basis and includes representatives of the 
principal Republican groups, we should give a lead by appointing an agent 
to it; after all, we appointed an agent to Franco during the civil war. We 
hear a great deal of the disunity of the republicans, but rather less about 
the degree of co-operation that is being achieved between those inside and 
outside Spain. Leaders of the resistance movements inside Spain are 
coming out of the country and are making contact with the Spanish Re- 
publican Government in France. Some time back an anarcho-syndicalist 
from the underground movement was given a post in the Giral Government, 
and negotiations have been concluded for the inclusion of a member of the 
communist underground movement and a representative of the Right 
opposition inside Spain. In addition the growing Alianza Democrdtica 
Nacional, which is gradually welding together the various Left and Left 
Centre opposition groups inside Spain, has drawn up a programme which, 
with some modifications, could provide a basis for agreement. The diffi- 
culties of reaching agreement in any case should be treated sympathet- 
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ically and all the blame should not be laid on the opposition forces, who 
inevitably suffer from the divisions among the major Powers. _ It is particu- 
larly significant that the anarcho-syndicalists seem prepared now to play 
a part in the political field, for in the past one of the weaknesses in Spain 
has been the refusal of the very powerful anarcho-syndicalist movement 
to combine with political parties, and to pin their faith on direct action. 

Some encouragement to the republicans would not, I am convinced, 
slow things down, but speed them up. It is often argued that this would 
deter the army leaders from acting. The army leaders will only overthrow 
Franco for two reasons; first, because they are guaranteed terms that will 
leave them arbiters of the nation, and these are terms that no British 
Labour Government could agree to; secondly, when they feel the popular 
movement growing so strong that their only hope is to come to terms with 
it. They did this in 1931, they can do it again, for after all the handful 
of monarchist generals are not the whole army. It is too easily assumed 
that the Army is solidly monarchist; actually, there are many Falangist 
officers in the ranks below that of general; there are undoubtedly many 
more republicans than we are led to believe; and the non-commissioned 
officers and the rank and file could probably more easily be won for the 
Republic than the monarchy. The important thing is to split and neutralize 
the Army and not to place Spain once again in its power—the same dogs 
with different collars, as the Spaniards are so fond of saying. I realize 
that the transition from dictatorship to democracy will not be easy; that 
there is the problem of thousands of officials and army officers who fear for 
their jobs; the dread of the middle, professional and even some of the 
working classes of revolution; but the way to avoid a blood bath is to help 
the popular movement to become strong, to encourage it and not to dis- 
courage it, to give it confidence in itself and to show confidence in it; not 
to play subtle games of politics which only lead to whispering campaigns 
that Great Britain is more afraid of revolution than of reaction. Spain 
is regarded as a test case for Europe, and as long as we appear to be hanging 
back, however unjust this accusation may be, the world points an accusing 
finger at us and, whenever we are faced with other knotty problems, says: 
‘“*What about Spain?” 

The British Government has repeatedly made it clear that it desires to 
see the Franco régime brought to an end without delay and the foundations 
laid for a Government in Spain based on the popular will freely expressed 
in elections held on universal suffrage. Many months have passed since 
the war in Europe brought with it the defeat of the Axis Powers and the 
election of a Labour Government in Great Britain, yet the downfall of 
Franco so optimistically expected to take place soon after the war in 
Europe ended has been delayed, and suspicion that Great Britain is less 
eager than either France or the United States, to say nothing of Russia, 
to commit herself to anything more than condemnation of the Franco 
régime has become greater not less. This, an important factor in delaying 
developments inside Spain, has given the communists, particularly in 
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France, the opportunity to make capital out of the Spanish issue, and has 
lowered our influence and prestige. On February 27, 1946, for instance, 
the Paris correspondent of the Times stated that the fact that the Americans 
had replied favourably before Great Britain to the French suggestion for 
a three Power démarche ‘‘will doubtless confirm the impression deeply 
rooted in all sections of French opinion that General Franco’s only reliable 
supporter among the Powers is Great Britain.” On March 25, 1946, the 
Times Paris correspondent reported that the communists hope to use 
British hesitation to complete their picture of a British Government that 
is the friend of reaction everywhere, and this, he pointed out, will have 
repercussions on the attitude of a number of French voters to the French 
Socialist Party. On March 27, 1946, the Times diplomatic correspondent 
said that the French Government hoped that their suggestion that Spain 
should be discussed by the Foreign Ministers’ Council at its next meeting 
and that a decision would be reached on action going beyond a declaration 
of principles would be given a favourable response; this, he added, would 
reassure the French about the British desire for the fullest measure of 
co-operation, and put an end to French isolation. As far as opinion in 
Spain is concerned, the Times Madrid correspondent on March 23, 1946, 
reported that ‘‘the average Spaniard feels at this stage that Allied recrimi- 
nations and official retorts are equally ingenuous and futile. The oppressed 
classes of Spain,’’ he added, ‘‘are becoming desperate.’’ He pointed out 
that they had hoped that the Anglo-Saxon Powers would ‘‘by waving a 
magic wand”’ solve their difficulties of getting rid of Franco, but now feel 
that “the magic wand”’ is a ‘‘broken reed.’’ The prestige of the liberal 
democracies, he concluded, has dwindled among the masses, causing delight 
in both extremist parties; Franco’s supporters acclaim every sign of dis- 
sension among the United Nations, while moderates have every reason to 
fear that communism is growing due to ‘‘General Franco’s obstinacy and 
Allied impotence.” 

The difficulty of reaching a middle course between reaction and revolu- 
tion has been increased by the impression that has been fostered that only 
communists with Russian or French backing have a clear-cut policy and 
are not afraid of taking risks. I am convinced that had the British Govern- 
ment taken the initiative at the Foreign Ministers’ Council in the autumn 
of 1945 to have the Spanish question given priority on the agenda, it would 
have been possible to reach agreement on a policy to get rid of Franco and 
encourage the Spanish people, on the amount of assistance to be given to 
them and on the timing of this assistance. It would also have done much 
to create confidence and facilitate agreement among the Powers on other 
issues, and have prevented the spread of the myth of British support for 
Franco or the monarchists, and of Britain as a reactionary Power. It was 
the breakdown of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference last autumn that did 
more than anything to give Franco a new lease of life, caused confusion 
among the opposition in Spain, and encouraged fishers in troubled waters 
everywhere. Then came the sudden toning down of the B.B.C. broadcasts 
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to Spain in October 1945, and the apparent hesitation of the British Govern- 
ment to fali in with the French plan for joint consultation on the Spanish 
issue. The execution on February 21, 1946, by the Franco régime of 
Cristino Garcia, who had played an heroic role in the French liberation 
movement, coinciding closely with the trial and sentencing of thirty-seven 
socialists in Spain for attempting to reorganize underground the socialist 
and trade union movement, led to a world-wide outcry against the Franco 
régime. But since the French Government under Left wing pressure alone 
took any positive action beyond protesting, Franco was enabled once 
again to claim that opposition to his régime abroad was ‘‘communist.” 
Matters were not improved by allowing Franco to hand in his official 
indictment against ‘‘communism”’ to the British and American Govern- 
ments three days before the Three Power Declaration on Spain of March 4, 
1946, which diplomatic correspondents of the British Press unanimously 
agreed was delayed owing to the difficulty of reconciling British, French 
and United States views. The effect of all this was to strengthen the 
belief inside and outside Spain that France alone of the Western Powers 
was really anxious to take positive steps against Franco. 

The Three Power Declaration of March 4, 1946, which promised 
support and economic assistance for an interim or caretaker government 
in Spain to prepare the way for free elections after the withdrawal of Franco, 
marked an important advance on previous statements. But the offer of 
full diplomatic recognition and economic assistance for an interim govern- 
ment was clearly less impressive when seen against the background of the 
maintenance of fuli trading and diplomatic relations with the Franco 
régime. Moreover, it left in the air the question of what precisely is meant 
by a caretaker government based ‘‘on patriotic and liberal-minded Span- 
iards.’’ More serious, however, is the fact that this declaration came so 
late in the day. If it had come in August 1945 or in the early autumn 
before Allied divisions became so apparent and when everyone inside and 
outside Spain was looking eagerly towards Great Britain in particular for 
a lead, it might have had more rapid results; it might have led to a narrowing 
of the divisions between Spaniards in exile and those inside Spain, have 
scared the Army and the Church into relinquishing their support for Franco 
and, instead of the emphasis now laid on the need for republicans to come 
to terms with the monarchists, it might have frightened the monarchists 
into trying to come to terms with the republicans. The difficulty of 
reaching agreement on the Spanish issue and the amount of effort that will 
have to be made all round to get rid of Franco and establish a satisfactory 
basis for a future régime, will now be very much greater. 

The stress so often laid on outside pressure as being responsible for 
strengthening Franco, since Spaniards resent foreign interference in their 
affairs, is, | think, an over-simplification. Of course Spaniards do not want 
to become a colony of any other Power, and of course they do not want to 
have a form of government forced on them from outside. But Spain, 
unlike the Argentine, has passed through a civil war and the present régime 
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admittedly owes its rise to power to the aid given to Franco by Hitler and 
Mussolini. Dislike of foreign interference does not necessarily mean that 
a very substantial majority of Spaniards who are dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs, but do not know how to effect a change without 
becoming involved in a new blood bath, would not welcome help by the 
United Nations as a whole. This help it should, of course, be made clear, 
would be disinterested, designed to put right a wrong in the interests of the 
Spanish people and of world peace. The Three Power Declaration of 
March 4, 1946, made clear that in the opinion of the British, French and 
United States Governments Franco’s régime owes its position to the Axis; 
if it was made equally clear that assistance given to the Spanish people to 
get rid of Franco would not place them under the heel of other Powers, 
but was a free gift to which they were entitled by right—just as help given 
to other European countries to get rid of the Germans and their own 
quislings was a free gift—only the comparatively small number of Franco’s 
closest supporters would rally round him. 


What is needed, therefore, is a positive and agreed policy of assistance 
in developing an effective opposition to remove Franco. When the Spanish 
people last had a free choice they chose a Republic and the opposition would 
have to be ready to leave the question of the monarchy to be decided by a 
free vote of the people. No back door negotiations to restore the monarchy 
in order to stave off a popular movement will provide any lasting solution. 
This seems to be realized now by the more intelligent monarchists and no 
doubt accounts for the difficulties in reaching agreement between Don Juan 
and his advisers in Lisbon with the monarchists inside Spain and with 
Franco himself. If it became known in Spain that the United Nations as 
a whole had agreed to provide positive assistance to a broad-based oppo- 
sition instead of merely turning a blind eye to the smuggling of arms across 
the Franco-Spanish frontier (which in effect means by communists to their 
supporters because of their greater willingness to take risks and thus adds 
to the impression that the alternative to Franco will be a communist 
régime) it would not be long before the Army, at any rate, would be looking 
round to see how it could decently throw in its lot with the popular move- 
ment. 

But if this is to happen with any chance of success Great Britain should 
take the lead. This would do much to encourage moderate opinion in 
Spain, would heal the breach in French opinion, strengthen the French as 
well as the Spanish Socialists, ease the embarrassment of the French 
M.R.P., which is torn between dislike of being jockeyed along by the 
communists yet is as committed as the communists and socialists to a 
progressive policy towards Spain. It would, moreover, take the wind out 
of Franco’s sails by making quite clear that opposition to his régime is not, 
as he claims, just a ‘communist ramp,” and help convince the monarchists 
that their future depends on support for a genuinely democratic movement. 
It is necessary to calm the fears of those in Spain who genuinely fear civil 
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war and do not want a communist régime; but it is no less essential, if any 
lasting solution is to be found for Spain, to convince the oppressed classes 
that British (and American) policy is really designed to further their welfare, 
and that Great Britain is not so afraid of revolution that it will only throw 
its weight behind the ‘‘Right.”” Right and Left will have to live together 
in Spain, and some way must be found of creating greater confidence be- 
tween them and of persuading both to accept democratic rather than 
violent means of settling their differences. But the Right is ‘‘sitting fairly 
pretty” at present, and it is the underdogs who need our help. If they feel 
we are prepared to see justice done they will be more willing to accept peace- 
ful rather than violent change. But change and a real change it must be, 
not.a mere change of facade. 








THE EVOLUTION OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN BRITISH AFRICAN COLONIES 


MARGARET WRONG 


GREAT BRITAIN is committed to the advance of the colonies to self- 
government. Two conditions of this advance in Africa are the growth 
of sufficient unity among peoples of different origins and cultures to make 
it possible for them to share in responsibility for a central administration 
which shall have regard to the needs of the people as a whole, and the 
evolution of traditional African governments into local authorities within 
the larger political entity. This central and local development depends 
on the assimilation of political, economic and social conceptions from 
without and the evolution of traditional authorities from within. In West 
African colonies peoples of different origins and cultures, who in the very 
recent past preyed on their neighbours, are under a central administration 
which preserves peace, enforces a more or less uniform system of justice, 
and supplies a variety of social and technical services. But the sense of 
political responsibility of the majority of the people is still centred in the 
traditional authority which is the product of their culture. 

There is, however, a minority whose political thinking has gone further. 
An editorial in Gaskiya Ta Fi Kwaba, the Hausa newspaper of the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria, dealing with the proposed new constitution for 
Nigeria illustrates this. The writer, recognizing that the majority of the 
people of the Northern Provinces have shown scant interest in the proposals, 
urges the importance of overcoming this indifference because North and 
South must co-operate to form a united Nigeria without which progress is 
impossible. As a step towards this goal he thinks the proposed consti- 
tution is on right lines in making provision for representation of the prov- 
inces of Nigeria ‘‘to meet together and thus create a feeling of unity which 
is the key to progress.’’ This recognition of the need for unity on the part 
of a Moslem of Northern Nigeria is significant, for the North was only 
incorporated with the South in 1914. 

His criticisms of the proposed system of representation and the points 
he raises as requiring explanation show that he realizes that the traditional 
authorities cannot be static and survive. He regards representation in 
the central government by Emirs or their nominees as inadequate and 
urges that provision be made for the representation of pagans—one-third 
of the population—as well as of Moslems and points the importance of the 
young educated people having a voice. He also asks for some consti- 
tutional means of curbing or deposing oppressive local rulers and for means 
by which the people can appeal against abuses. ‘‘We feel that some 
scheme should be evolved which will enable the common men to have their 
voices heard.” 


tMalam Abubakar Iman, ‘Nigerian Constitutional Proposals’ (African Affairs, 
January, 1946). 
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The process of evolution of African native authorities into local govern- 
ment units in a larger political entity is complicated by their bewildering 
variety, ranging, as they do, from kinship groups to highly organized states.! 
An understanding of their function in the past, of the culture out of which 
they have grown and of the forces of cohesion within them is a condition 
of their evolution to meet the modern needs of the people. It is here that 
the assistance of social anthropologists is required, assistance increasingly 
asked for by colonial administrations. Their researches into African 
cultures have thrown light—ranging from that of a flickering taper to that 
of a broad beam—on the structure of a number of native authorities, 
revealing both the loyalties which unite the people and the tensions caused 
by contact with the rest of the world. These studies have shown how 
powerful an instrument of change is the central administration, which 
touches the lives of the people at many points, and economic penetration, 
which offers new opportunities to the individual to earn money and creates 
in some agricultural societies inequalities of wealth among the people. 
Tensions are inevitable. The important question is whether they are the 
birthpangs of a local government unit integrated in a larger whole, or the 
deathpangs of a native authority preceding the disintegration of the corpo- 
rate life of the people who compose it. If the first, they mark an advance 
towards the goal of self-government and political responsibility; if the 
second, they jeopardize advance towards that goal. 


The structure of some African societies presents peculiar difficulties in 
connection with the evolution of the traditional authority into a local 
government unit because of the lack of a centralized administration. 
Dr. Fortes in his study of the Tallensi? analyses the social structure of one 
such society, showing that it is impossible to understand the forces of 
cohesion within it without a grasp of the kinship system, for, by the linking 
of clans, there has been created a society in which economics, social structure 
and religion are interdependent. Only the author’s fellow experts can do 
justice to, or indeed fathom his exposition of the kinship system of the 
Tallensi and the diagrams with which he illustrates it. But those con- 
cerned with the development of local government units can get useful 
guidance from his deductions which are based on an exhaustive field study. 
He shows, for instance, the interdependence of the material and spiritual 
sanctions which unite the people and the danger of dislocation of the delicate 
balance which has been achieved by imposing changes without an under- 
standing of the structure as a whole. He cites as one example of this an 
attempted re-organization of the system of local government by which the 
colonial administration ‘“‘aimed at creating a centralized, pyramidal organ- 
ization of executive authority among the clan heads” under the leadership 


1See M. Fortes, E. E. Evans-Pritchard (editors), African Political Systems (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1940). 

2Meyer Fortes, The Dynamics of Clanship among the Tallensi: The first part of an 
analysis of the social structure of a trans-Volta Tribe (London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press for the International African Institute, 1945, 844” x 634’, xix + 270 pp., 
illus., 30s.). A second volume, The Web of Kinship among the Tallensi, will appear shortly. 
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of one chief and the vesting of powers in certain headmen and chiefs ‘‘ which 
they had never previously held and which had no relation to the native 
social structure.”” This resulted in the practice of coercion and extortion 
“‘under the cover of meeting the requirements of the white man.’”’ He also 
illustrates the growth of economic inequality, which had not previously 
existed among the people, through the development of communications 
and the consequent circulation of money; for example, strangers are going 
on pilgrimage to the Tallensi sacred places, thus enriching the keepers of 
these shrines through offerings and trade. 

Dr. Fortes’ study illustrates the extreme importance of undersatnding 
the relation of the people to the land. The Tallensi—estimated at 35,000 
in 1931—inhabit a small section of the Sudanese zone of the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, occupying an area of some 300 square miles 
which by African standards gives a high population density. They are 
subsistence farmers, 95 per cent being wholly dependent on the land and 
the remaining 5 per cent being partially dependent on it. Though an 
increasing number are going south to Asshanti on the mines to earn money, 
sooner or later most return for they have ‘a profound emotional attachment 
to their native settlements,’’ saying—‘Here it is pleasant in spite of the 
penury of existence, for here are your kith and kin, here is the source of 
your childhood joys and sorrows and above all the abode of your fore- 
fathers.” They return to take their place in a social structure anchored 
to the land. The various kinship groups have rights of ownership over 
their land and are directly dependent on it for life, so “security for every 
man of the opportunity to supply the basic needs of himself and his de- 
pendants” is essential. Disputes over farm boundaries or trespass on 
another’s land are rare. It is ‘unthinkable for any man to take another’s 
farmland. Itis his ancestral land.’”’ Thus‘‘bonds between man and land, 
community and locality are fundamental to the structure of Tale society.” 

The economic and social relations to the land have spiritual sanctions, 
expressed both in the rituals of the ancestor cult and of the cult of the 
Earth, the source of life. While the people are aware that skill and industry 
may make possible increased food consumption they are also aware that 
all are subject to dangers of drought, pests and epidemics, so they are 
perpetually conscious of forces which their skill and industry cannot control 
and so have recourse to spiritual and moral as well as material sanctions. 
Pilgrimages to sacred places, earth shrines and graves of ancestors identify 
the well-being of the people with a given locality. These spiritual and 
moral sanctions must be taken into account in any adjustment of land 
tenure following the introduction of new methods of agriculture and soil 
conservation. 

This study of the Tallensi illustrates the importance in the advance 
towards self-government of an understanding of the various cultures of 
African peoples, of what Professor Malinowski has called ‘‘a vast apparatus, 
partly material, partly human and partly spiritual by which man is able 
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to cope with the concrete, specific problems that face him.’! Without 
such understanding the evolution of native authorities into local govern- 
ment units within the larger political entity is impossible. 

The local government unit can be a school of self-government where the 
people assimilate new political, economic and social conceptions and adapt 
them to meet their needs. This process, however, can be retarded or 
prevented not only by hereditary African rulers but by officials of the 
central administration if they consider docility on the part of the people 
as more admirable than initiative, and put more faith in co-ordination from 
above than in evolution from within. 


1B. Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture and other Essays (London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944). 
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SysTEMATIC POLITICs. By Charles E. Merriam. 1945. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 9” X 6”. xiii + 349 pp. $3.75.) 


PROFESSOR CHARLES E, MERRIAM is a veteran political teacher of credit and 
renown in the Middle West. For thirty years he was head of the department of 
Political Science at Chicago University; he was formerly active in the local govern- 
ment of Chicago; and in American national politics he has sat on many important 
advisory bodies. 

In this large book he has tried to garner the fruits of his reading and experience. 
It is a tantalizing, not to say provoking volume. Its prolixity, its bad writing, its 
high proportion of chaff to grain make it exceedingly wearisome to read through. 
And yet there is grain there; you cannot just throw it down without missing a good 
deal that may help you. 

The English is curiously unlike anything that one associates with scholarship. 
Words like ‘‘decisionism,’’ “‘massism,” ‘‘parliamental’’ (= parliamentary), ‘‘cari- 
tative’ (= charitable), ‘‘zenophobia” (= xenophobia) may confront one at any 
point; and it is difficult to regard them as anything but symptoms of indolence in 
writing and looseness in thinking. In the same category come endless exaggerations. 
Take a characteristic passage like this: 

The varying mechanisms of courts and the procedures evolved in various circum- 
stances are among the most fascinating pages of political history from the emergence of 
tribal law, enshrouded in mumbo jumbo, on down to the organization of a tribunal such as 
the Supreme Court of the United States and its higher actionality, The modes of appointing 
judges, of organizing them, of providing for appeals, of adjusting jurisdictions, of discipline, 
of management—these alone would fill many volumes of political description and more 
of analysis. 

It is quite true that Savigny, Ihering, Maine, Maitland and many others have 
written ‘fascinating pages’ on comparative law, especially comparative early law; 
but the subject of modern comparative procedure as described in the second sentence 
above has been so far from ‘‘fascinating”’ writers or readers, that when the present 
reviewer wrote a small book about it in the early nineteen-thirties, the first thing 
that he found was that no books on the subject existed and everything had to be 
worked up from raw material! Professor Merriam has there simply been talking 
“through his hat,’’ as he does far too often. 

What then are his redeeming virtues? Breadth of vision and an instinct for 
laying his hand, every now and then, on something very important. Thus he sees 
full employment among the criteria of a State’s success. Look too at the admirable 
passage on page 329 (beginning ‘‘Much of the political sorrow of the world is caused 
by frustrated personalities’), in which he stresses the practical importance of psy- 
chiatry in relation to politics. So too in his review of the trends of government: 
“Custom and violence are on the decline. Rational consent and education are in the 
ascendant.’’ Many of the best pages of his book are really expositions of this text, 
the more persuasive because manysided. 


R. C. K. ENsor 


Victory AND ArTER. Third Montague Burton Lecture on International Relations. 
By Professor Gilbert Murray, O.M., D.Litt., D.C.L. 1945. (Leeds: Leeds 
University Press. 8%” X 5%". 15 pp. 6d.) 


THE keynote of Professor Gilbert Murray’s lecture, delivered at Leeds University 
in June 1945, is a plea for the Roman virtue of Aequanimitas, in the sense of a balanced 
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mind. In tracing the cause of the appalling change from the peace and hope of his 
Victorian youth to the desperate antagonisms of the present, he is impartial enough 
to feel that no single political creed or national ambition is to be blamed for it. He 
even goes so far as to confess a belief—unusual in a nineteenth century Liberal — that 
“‘we have something to learn, both in ideals and in practice, from fascism” (pp. 9-10). 

The fundamental cause of our troubles, he contends, is simply war, though he is 
inclined to see a major factor in the Bolshevik revolution, which demonstrated the 
possibilities of success inherent in a ruthless terrorism practised by a minority, while 
at the same time stimulating in Europe a widespread revulsion against its excesses, 
so that ‘‘By an irony of circumstance it is the anti-Bolshevik parties who have made 
most use of Bolshevik methods’”’ (p. 8). 

It is perhaps questionable how far it is legitimate to distinguish between war, 
the method or policy, and the individuals or nations who resort to it, and Professor 
Murray makes another controversial point when he contends that freedom and 
justice are secondary considerations in comparison with peace. Many persons might 
be disposed to argue that peace maintained at the expense of justice and freedom was 
more calamitous than war itself. 

But the main utility of an address of this kind lies in its stimulation of thought. 
And stimulating to thought he undoubtedly is, besides enriching his subject with a 
mature and objective wisdom which is of peculiar value at a time when ideological 
passions run high. Many nations, for instance, might profitably heed his warning 
against handing foreign policy ‘‘entirely over to new men whose political training has 
mostly been in sabotage and secret revenge”’ (p. 6). 

G. M. GaTHorNE-HarDy 


DICTATORSHIP AND PoiticAL PoLicE. The Technique of Control by Fear. By 
E. K. Bramstedt, Ph.D. 1945. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 834" X 534”. 
ix +275 pp. Biblio. 15s.) 

At the outset it is necessary to question the limitation of this book to dictatorships, 
for the most famous Terror was that of the French Revolution, while political police have 
been used by régimes of many different kinds. Its scope, however, is even more restricted 
than its title would suggest. Apart from three short and rather superficial chapters on 
the Governments of Napoleon I, Napoleon III and Mussolini, it is confined to a study of 
the activities of the S.S. and the Gestapo in Germany and the occupied countries. The 
author tells us little about this that the average interested reader will not already have 
learnt from the newspapers. A systematic study of the psychology of government by 


Terror, and the personnel, organization and technique of political police is badly needed, 
but this book does not fill the gap. 


A. CoBBAN 


PALESTINE CONTROVERSY. A Symposium. Introduction by H. N. Brailsford. 1945. 
(London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. 84” X 5%". 37 pp. 
1s. 3d.) 


Tuis is a timely and useful pamphlet. Mr. Brailsford, in an introduction, suggests 
that a bi-national State is probably the most hopeful solution for the Palestine 
problem, since it narrows the ground over which the two communities must work 
together and makes it relatively unimportant which of them has a numerical majority 
in the total population. But, he adds, though the attempt is worth making, it cannot 
be assumed that either Jews or Arabs have the rare qualities it demands. The Zionist 
claims and demands as stated by the World Zionist Conference in August 1945, and 
also the Arab attitude (as in July 1945) are given. 

Dr. James Parkes has suggested a possible way out. He believes that a ‘‘prosper- 
ous Jewish Palestine would enrich, not only itself, but the whole of the Arab world . 
and once such a world turned finally from its still hierarchic and semi-feudal structure 
to a more democratic form, friendship between a Jewish Palestine and an Arab Middle 
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East would become perfectly possible’”’ (p. 18). But whether or not he is right in this 
belief, his examination of the validity of the claims of the Jews and the Arabs is most 
misleading to anyone without previous knowledge; and his statement of the Jewish 
rights in contrast with those of the Arabs (whose real right is the natural one of any 
nation to develop its capacities and way of life in the territory in which it lives), rests 
on the legal and moral validity of an international decision properly arrived at by 
the “international body”’ entitled to make such a decision on the mandate of -the 
League of Nations. 

Most surprising, and surely also misleading is Dr. Parkes’s contention that Arabs 
who did not want to live in Palestine could go to other Arab lands ‘in which under- 
population is one of the most serious hindrances to social and economic development”’ 
(p. 17). But this, like the rest of his arguments, is strongly contested by Sir Edward 
Spears, who holds that a solution, with Arab consent, which leaves the National Home 
as established, is not only the lesser of two evils, but the only one compatible with 
British obligations, with justice, and with reality. 

The remaining essays in the pamphlet are by Mr. David Hopkinson and Professor 
J. L. Magnes, both of whom support a solution which includes a period during which 
Palestine should be administered under international trusteeship, aiming at the 
achievement of Arab and Jewish co-operation in a bi-national Palestine based on 
equal rights and duties for both peoples. 

H. G. LippELL 


NaturaL Law. A Christian Reconsideration. By A. R. Vidler and W. A. White- 

house. 1946. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 7%” X 434". 

45 pp. Biblio. 2s.) 

This booklet is the outcome of discussions of a group of Christians of various alle- 
giances. It does not provide or attempt to provide a full or continuous treatment of the 
problems at stake, but merely seeks to draw attention to the various aspects of the issues 
raised by a consideration of what Christians understand to be “natural law.” This matter 
is.of first importance, since, until the world can find a universal standard of conduct accep- 
table to Christians and non-Christians alike, no reduction of present chaotic conditions 
can be more than a temporary phase. A universal moral law must be found and recog- 
nized; the Christian doctrine of natural law, or some adaptation of it, would seem to be 
the one avenue of possible progress. 

H. M. WappAms 


HanpD List oF HistoricAL WaLL-Maps. Compiled by R. F. Treharne. 1945. 
(London: P. S. King & Staples for The Historical Association. Special Series, 
51, Sie" X55". Ten. 15) 
An invaluable record, necessarily based on information collected before the outbreak 


of war, of historical wall-maps published in Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, United States. 


OriGINs OF OuR TimE. The Great Transformation. By Dr. Karl Polanyi. Foreword 
by Robert N. Maclver. 1945. (London: Gollancz. 71%” x 5’. 305 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THIs is a very able and interesting book on the politico-economic background of 
the present chaos. Its thesis can best be stated in an abbreviated version of the 
author’s opening paragraphs. 

Nineteenth century civilization, which has irretrievably collapsed, rested on four 
institutions: the balance-of-power system, the international gold standard, the self- 
regulating market, and the liberal State. The fall of the gold standard was the im- 
mediate cause of the catastrophe, but the fount and matrix of the system was the 
self-regulating market. This implied a stark “Utopia,” and its unrestricted activity 
would have annihilated the human and natural substance of society, implying as it 
did the treatment of labour, land, and money as mere commodities subject to the 
vagaries of market prices. Inevitably society took measures to protect itself, by social 
legislation, by protective tariffs, and by the action of national banks, but whatever 
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measures it took impaired the self-regulation of the market, disorganized industrial 
life, and thus endangered society in another way. This dilemma eventually disrupted 
the social organization based upon it. 

The greater part of the book is concerned with the evolution of this unprecedented 
nineteenth century system, in which economics dominated society, out of the previous 
norm in which the role of economic forces had been merely subordinate. The narrative 
is very largely concerned with England, in which the new system first took shape, and 
the author exhibits in a novel and interesting light such phrases as the Speenhamland 
system and the movements associated with Robert Owen. An illuminating parallel 
is drawn between the position of European proletariats engulfed in the new system, 
and non-European peoples subjected to the impact of European empires. 

Two small points: the author writes “autarchy’”’ which means political inde- 
pendence, where his meaning is “‘autarky,’”’ or economic self-sufficiency; and the 
compiler of the index has amalgamated the two Arnold Toynbees. 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


Wuat 1s A NATION? By Harold Stannard. 1945. (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town: Oxford 
University Press. ‘‘Looking Forward” Pamphlet No. 3. 74%” X 5”. 58 pp. 1s.) 


f 


THE title of this book is rightly in the interrogative for the author gives no cut 
and dried answer to the riddle propounded. Instead, he reviews the main philoso- 
phical bases of modern nationalism as these are laid down by Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau, and discusses Renau’s famous lecture ‘‘Quw’est ce que c’est qu'une Nation?’’, 
revealing it as a classic example of arguing in a circle. He then in the last few pages 
of his pamphlet carries the analysis of modern nationalism further by examining— 
necessarily briefly—the actual historical stages of its development. He concludes 
by showing that nationalism becomes less tolerant as it becomes more definite, and 
that in the end it reaches a stage “‘when it ceases to be capable of expansion, when 
it can no longer assimilate but only exclude” (p. 57). That stage has been reached 
“and our own century has shown how swiftly exclusion hardens into hostility, with the 
result that nationalism, taking one side or the other in the eternal seesaw between 
liberty and order, has made war more universal and more intense” (p. 57). 

This is the great problem now confronting statesmen and there is no solution for 
it in either republicanism or the abolition of the economic class war. What is needed 
is ‘‘a new synthesis which shall somehow transcend nationalism” (p. 57). So the 
pamphlet ends on this vital question. Mr. Stannard’s evaluation of the social 
contract theory is the essence of deep study and profound thought, and his argument 
that the theory cannot be discarded yet, but has lately received a new lease of life 
because “The world in which we live is not particularly interested in the idea of 
contracts between individuals to form a community but is greatly interested in the 
idea of contracts between communities to form—what?”’ (p. 21) isimportant. Readers 
will go a long way to find as much learning and honest thinking in such a small compass 
as is found in this essay. 


JoHN COATMAN 


WORLD ORGANIZATION AND SECURITY 


REPORT ON THE WorRK OF THE LEAGUE DuRING THE War. 1945. (Geneva: League 
of Nations, League of Nations Paper, 1945. 2. 9144” x 614". 167 pp. 2s.) 


In this volume Mr. Sean Lester, the Acting Secretary General of the League of 
Nations, reports to the Assembly on the work done, from 1940 to 1945, by the Secre- 
tariat and by those organs of the League which still continued to function in some 
small degree during those years. Politically, all activity had ceased; and this Report 
touches on politics only in the first pages in which Mr. Lester movingly sums up the 
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lessons which the defeat of the first organization for collective security holds for those 
who are now striving to establish the second. 

It recounts, therefore, only the work of the specialized organs of the League— 
the Economic and Financial department, the Transit and Communications depart- 
ment, the Health department, the Drug Control section, the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, and some lesser business. Though but a small fraction of past activities, 
their output may surprise many readers. Amongst much other valuable work, 
specific mention may be made of the studies made at Princeton, by the Economic 
section under Mr. Loveday, on Rationing and Consumption; on Reconstruction and 
Relief after 1918 and its lessons for this time; the transition from War to Peace 
Economy; Commercial Policy in the Post-War World; and on population and other 
pressing problems. This section has still a heavy programme of work in hand. Both 
it and the Health department collaborated in the establishment of UNRRA and of 
UNO’s Food and Agriculture organization, and helped on their first efforts. The 
Health department has been active in other fields also, for exampie, in advising 
SHAEF on epidemic control in Europe and in establishing the international standard- 
ization of penicillin. The Opium and Drug Control work has been carried on through- 
out the war with a remarkable degree of collaboration from many Governments. 

Interesting facts are given on the Library which has not ceased to grow. It will | 
be a sad day for most students of international relations when the proposals of UNO’s 
Preparatory Committee are carried out and this wonderful collection is moved from 
its fine building, and dispersed among various agencies or merged in the still greater 
library which will arise at the new Centre. 

Thus what was once a great working machine comes slowly to its final standstill. 
Through the war years it has run entirely of its own momentum: and its achievements 
have been enough to recall how much power it once generated. They reflect also 
lasting credit on the able staff who have been working under difficult conditions. May 
UNO be as well served, with better fortune. 





F. P. WALTERS 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND NATIONAL SEcuRITY. In The Annals. Vol. 241. 
1945. (Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social Science. 914” X 
6%". vii + 204 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $2.00.) 

THE September issue of the Annals deals entirely with the problem of world 
security and particularly with military security. The first article is very well and 
clearly written and brings out the great problem of collective versus national security. 
If too much effort is put into national defence there is the danger of losing sight of the 
ideal of collective security. Conversely, if undue emphasis is placed on collective 
security the necessary defence forces may not be provided by the nations concerned. 
To what degree are the nations at present ready to surrender sovereign powers? 
These are difficult questions to answer. The background of these great problems is 
completed in this journal by two articles dealing with universal military training in 
the nations of the world. 

The next eight articles deal with military training and military preparedness. 
The course of events in these subjects in the United States is traced in these articles. 
The States have so far been consistently opposed to conscription in peace-time but 
are equally opposed to the voluntary system of enlistment in war. A system of 
“Selective Service’ is now accepted as essential in war to ensure that the men who are 
needed for services such as munition supply are retained at home and that the men, 
who can best be spared, join the forces. 

In the remaining articles a number of similar subjects are examined. The old 
controversy between the regular and the non-professional soldier is raised and the 
necessity shown for both a conscript and a regular army for defence. 


G. LE Q. MARTEL 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS RECONSTRUCTION SCHEMES IN THE INTER-WAR PERIOD. 
Preface by Alexander Loveday, Director of the Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department. 1945. (Geneva: League of Nations. C. 59. M. 59, 1945. IIA. 
[F. 1696 (1)]. 934” xk 6%4”. 171 pp. 5s.) 


Tuts detailed monograph on the League of Nations reconstruction loans of the 
nineteen-twenties is the work of Mr. Royall Tyler who, as Assistant Commissioner- 
General in Budapest and in various other capacities, was associated with the work of 
the League in this field throughout almost the whole of the inter-war period. He has 
brought to the work a probably unrivalled knowledge of the technical details of the 
schemes and of many of the legal, financial, administrative and political difficulties 
which were encountered and which should give valuable pointers to those now engaged 
in trying to solve similar problems. Whether his wider economic interpretation of, 
and judgment upon, the schemes will be accepted as equally authoritative is more 
doubtful. The book cannot be charged with exclusive attention to the financial, as 
contrasted with the economic, aspects of the reconstruction schemes: a special 
chapter is designed to “‘illustrate difficulties which were found not to be amenable to 
the measures, of a financial nature, to which the League had to confine itself” (p. 8). 
But in this chapter, as throughout the book, the economic outlook is not so very far 
from that of the nineteen-twenties when depressions were acts of God and “‘a far- 
sighted economic policy based on the classical principles that obtained in the liberal 


era’’ (p. 32) the test of economic statesmanship. H. W. ARNprT 


THE Nations HAVE DECLARED. Part III. The documents issued by the United 
Nations. With comments by Margaret Avison. 1945. (Toronto: Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 9’ x 6”. 36 pp. 15 cents.) 


This pamphlet contains the full text of the United Nations Charter and the Potsdam 
Declaration and summaries of the Statute of the International Court of Justice and the 
Agreement on the Trial of War Criminals. There is a short but useful commentary on 
each document. On page 6, ‘‘notorious”’ is perhaps rather a strong epithet to apply even 
to the ‘“‘Great Power Veto’’—for which, after all, there is something to be said: and, on 
page 7, the meaning of the sentence: ‘‘The role of the Economic and Social Council may 
become pivotal in the Organization” is a little elusive. J.R.B 


WE THE PEopLEs. The story of the United Nations Conference San Francisco, 1945. 
1946. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 9” X 7’. 36 pp. Illus. 1s.) 

First AssEMBLY. The birth of the United Nations Organization. By The Right 
Honourable The Earl of Lytton, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.I. 1946. (London: Hutchin- 
son. 83%” X 5%". 96pp. Illus. 7s. 6d.) 

The illustrated United Nations International Organization pamphlet gives an account 
of the stages by which the United Nations Organization came into being and of the San 
Francisco Conference itself. The Charter is summarized, as are also outstanding points 
in the debates at San Francisco. There are useful charts of the structure of the United 
Nations Organization as a whole and of the secretariat. 

The greatest merit of First Assembly, The Birth of the United Nations Organization, is 
the rapidity with which it was published (January 26, 1946). It contains speeches given 
during the first two weeks of the Assembly down to January 19. There is also an intro- 
duction by Lord Lytton, which compares the First Assemblies of the League of Nations 
and of the United Nations Organization. The text of the Charter is included, and also 
lists of delegates to the Assembly. The book is well illustrated. 


H. G. LippELL 


UniTED NATIONS GOVERNMENT. By Amos J. Peaslee. 1945. (New York: Justice 
House. 74%” X 5”. xiv + 183 pp. $2.00.) 
A cblincttda of five speeches delivered in 1943-4 on problems of international organ- 
ization by an American authority on international law. The underlying theme is that 
“the peoples of the entire world, with some group and individual exceptions, want a real 
World Government.” V.LK. 
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UniTED NaTIONsS Primer. By Sigrid Arne. 1945. (New York, Toronto: Farrar 
and Rinehart. 814” xX 534”. 156 pp. $1.25.) 
A write-up of the background to the United Nations Organization, with a summary of, 
or selections from, the texts of the more important agreements. Contains much useful 


information and some necessary explanation for the man-in-the-street. The style is 
irritating, and comment frequently naive. 


H.G.L 


PEACE Alms PAMPHLETS. 1946. (London: National Peace Council. 8%” X 5%4”.) 

No. 30. Democracy AND Peace. By Christopher Dawson and Malcolm Spencer. 
(32 pp. 6d.) 

No. 31. THe Unirep Nations CHARTER. A Commentary. By David Mitrany, 
Gilbert Murray, G. D. H. Cole, Norman Bentwich and Rita Hinden and the 
Text. (56 pp. 1s.) 

No. 32. New Mopet ror Europe? A discussion of the proposal for an association 
of the Western European countries. Reprinted from The Economist. 1946. 
(24 pp. 6d.) 

No. 33. THe TuirD CHALLENGE. By J. Middleton Murry. 1946. (12 pp. 6d.) 
No. 31 is perhaps the most useful of these pamphlets for the general reader. The text 


of the United Nations Charter and a commentary on its various aspects by authorities of 


the standing of Professors Mitrany, Murray, Cole, Bentwich and Dr. Hinden is indeed 
good value for a shilling. 


It was a good idea to reproduce the Economist's series of articles on the possibilities 
and implications of an association of the Western European countries (No. 32). 


Democracy and Peace (No. 30) is a summary of the main arguments put forward ata 
conference on that theme held by the National Peace Council in Oxford in April 1945, 
together with a paper given there by Mr. Christopher Dawson, ‘‘The Two Currents in the 
Modern Democratic Tradition,” 


H.G.L. 
WAR AND STRATEGY 


SoLpIER OF Democracy. A Biography of Dwight Eisenhower. By Kenneth S. 
Davis. 1945. (New York: Doubleday, Doran. 834" x 6”, x +566 pp. 
Map end-papers. $3.50.) 

“Or a healthy society the family is not only a portrait in miniature, it is also the 
vessel of racial continuity through which the roots of the living culture can draw 
nourishment from a warmly human past. Out of it grow the human values which are 
the substance of social justice, the very essence of democracy: the values of tolerance, 
sympathetic understanding, self-discipline and self sacrifice in the common good, 
love—all those values which are summarized in the Golden Rule”’ (p. 46). 

This, in Mr. Davis’s opinion, is the key-note to the whole of General Eisenhower’s 
life and character; the stability and happiness of a family background which were to 
influence so largely in later life a man who became world famous. Mr. Davis paints 
an interesting portrait of Eisenhower’s boyhood and growing manhood, details of his 
West Point days, his marriage and family life, and the various military assignments 
to which he was appointed before he became Supreme Allied Commander in World 
War II. 

The chapters which are the most valuable from an international point of view 
are those dealing with the North African Campaign and the France and Germany 
Campaign. In the former, Mr. Davis does not hesitate to tell the public with great 
candour of the disastrous policy of the United States War Department in appointing 
Admiral Darlan—with the passive acquiescence of the British Foreign Offce—a man 
who was a known collaborationist with the Germans, as Commander-in-Chief, French 
Forces, North Africa. That Giraud, who was originally brought over from France to 
undertake that role, had literally no support from the French Forces in Africa was 
evident, but it was a grave error of political judgment that such an opportunist as 
Darlan, whom the War Department considered was the one man who could command 
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the obedience of the French Forces in Africa, should nave been appointed. It is small 
wonder that the slights which General de Gaulle received as a result of this ‘“‘pro- 
Vichy”’ policy, made him still more aggressive and ‘“‘touchy” to deal with. It is a 
good thing that the inner story of North Africa should be told, as at the time there 
was bitter criticism of Eisenhower and his “amateur” political blundering which, 
according to Mr. Davis, was not due to Eisenhower at all but to the dictates of 
Washington. 

The story of SHAEF will go down in history as one of the most successful and 
co-operative military set-ups that have ever been known. Though Mr. Davis is 
continually emphasizing Eisenhower’s insistence on complete unity and co-operation 
between the British and the Americans, much stress is laid on the American achieve- 
ments. For example, he tells his readers that Eisenhower was responsible for the 
planning of the invasions of both North Africa, Sicily, Italy and then of France and 
Germany, and that General ‘‘Freddie’’ Morgan helped in some important details. 
Mr. Davis also gives the credit for the invention of the Mulberry Docks to an American 
officer. He paints Montgomery in none too glowing terms. The British public re- 
garded Monty as a tough ‘“‘desert rat,’’ a formidable foe who inspired the respect and 
loyalty of those who served under his command, and not as the “‘timid’”’ commander 
that Mr. Davis makes him out to be. Cautious, I think, would have been a more 
appropriate adjective to describe Monty as he never wittingly threw away lives and 
believed, like all good Staff Officers, when once the initial assaults were made, in the 
policy of concentration; of waiting until sufficient supplies were available on the spot 
before he allowed his troops to push forward. 

Quite a lot is written about the contribution that the W.A.C.’s made to SHAEF, 
but no mention whatsoever is made of the Englishwomen who served as an integral 
part of SHAEF—young women of the A.T.S.—properly trained and equipped—who 
did invaluable work as Grade III Staff Officers, as clerks and typists, drivers and 
telephonists. 

The description of the liberation of Paris and the encounters with Generals 
de Gaulle, Koenig and LeClerc are most enlightening, but Mr. Davis’s geography of 
Paris is not always accurate. 

This is, without doubt, a book which will arouse considerable topical interest. 
It is a humanely told story of one of the great leaders of our time, who through his 
selfless devotion to duty, his modesty, his courage and ability to handle difficult 
situations as well as his military aptitude, will forever make other men try to emulate 
his example. 

JOHN FOSTER 


GREEN Armour. By Osmar White. 1945. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 

834" * 51%". 288 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 

VERY little has been published to provide the British public with a picture of 
what were the conditions under which the Australians fought the Japanese in the first 
phases of the Pacific war. Mr. White not only knows all that is involved in the simple 
sounding words climate and terrain, but also has a gift of vivid description. To any- 
one who has known New Guinea his printed words almost revive the sensations of 
sweat, stench, exhaustion and’strain that were the daily lot of the white men in that 
green inferno. For that reason the book is valuable. Through its pages, most of 
which deal with the first campaigns in New Guinea, the reader can relive the horrors 
of those ugly, heroic days. He can glimpse too something of the distinctive psychology 
of the Australian soldier, who is too often either an unknown or legendary figure 
instead of a very human being. 

Mr, White has also some shrewd comments upon the military problem that 
confronted the High Command. He stresses the fact that nature was a far more 
formidable enemy than the Japanese; and argues that the epic fight over the Owen 
Stanleys and the gruesome struggle in the marshes round Buna-Gona were tragic 
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tactical errors. That is an open question; but the vigour of Mr. White’s argument, 
though unsupported by knowledge of the factors that weighed with New Guinea 
Force H.Q., makes it interesting and challenging. 

The final chapters dealing with the American assault provide a striking contrast 
to the operations in New Guinea both in abundance of equipment and the consequent 
difference of methods applied. 


W. F. WENTWoRTH-SHEILDS 


History OF WorLD War II. By Francis Trevelyan Miller, Litt.D., LL.D. With a 
Board of Historical and Military Authorities. 1945. (Philadelphia, Toronto: 
John C. Winston. 9144” X 64%". xxvi + 966 pp. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 

To have produced so large a book so soon after the end of the war is, in itself, a 
feat, and the interest of the book is increased by its large number of photographs. It 
does, however, show the difficulty of surveying a world war at such close quarters. 
In a few years it will be easier to assess the relative proportions and values of the 
various battle fronts and campaigns, and military appreciations and other documents 
may be available which will enable historians to describe more fully the strategy and 
tactics of the war. It may perhaps be felt, for instance, that to allot one page to the 
battle of El Alamein and a dozen to the raid on Dieppe is out of keeping with the 
relative importance of the two episodes, Again, details of the use of air power and the 
tactics of the air forces which culminated in the bombardment of the shore defences 
during the early days of ‘‘D Day” are essential for a true appreciation of the invasion 
of Normandy. The story did not begin on ““D Day”’ as the German Army soon found 
to its cost. 

Such criticism, however, though it means that the book is not the last word in 
scientific military history of the war, does not mean that it is not full of interest and 
information, There are some inaccuracies of printing such as, for instance, giving 


October 23, 1943 instead of 1942 as the date of the beginning of the battle of Egypt 
at El Alamein. 


R. A. Frost 


FootHoLp IN Europe. The Campaigns in Sicily, Italy, The Far East and Russia 
between July 1943 and May 1944. By Strategicus. 1945. (London: Faber & 
Faber. 8%” X 51%". 243 pp. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 


This is the seventh volume of the history of the war by Strategicus. As in the previous 
volumes, the account of the fighting is well balanced between the different fronts and be- 
tween the two sides. In view of the complexity of global war, it might be worth while to 
include in future editions a synoptic summary of events which would show at a glance 
what was happening on any particular date in different parts of the world. 

The author also deals briefly with the conferences at Quebec, Moscow, Cairo and 
Teheran. Most British readers will agree with his remarks, but how many Americans 
share his opinion that the decision at Quebec to wage major campaigns against Japan and 
Germany simultaneously was an elementary error and ‘“‘exactly what Hitler wanted”? 


B. H. C. Cotton 


THE War: FirtH YEAR. By Edgar McInnis. Introduction by Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. 1945. (London, Toronto, New 
York: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 9%" X 6%". xv + 
401 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


This volume covers the year from October 1943 to September 1944. It was originally 
published in quarterly parts as the Oxford Periodical History of the War under the sponsor- 
ship of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. The author gives a straightforward 
account of events and supplies some useful though small maps, a documentary appendix 
containing the internationally important declarations and treaties of the period, and a 
chronological summary. 


Bor CaG: 
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War BELow ZERO. The Battle for Greenland. By Colonel Bernt Balchen, Major 
Corey Ford and Major Oliver La Farge. Foreword by General H. H. Arnold. 
1945. (London: Allen & Unwin. 74%” X 5”. 127 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Lieutenant Ritter’s ship left Kiel for Greenland via Norway in August 1942. He 
located the weather station on Sabine Island and the German base on Hansa Bay. The 
station functioned, sending results of a daily radiosonde pilot balloon and five ground observa- 
tions twice daily. This advance weather information enabled Nazi merchant ships to run 
the gauntlet between Iceland and Greenland en route for the Far East, and produced the 
data necessary for Luftwaffe raids. Greenland holds the key of tomorrow’s weather in 


Europe, and this little volume of breathless adventure in the pitiless Arctic describes the 
American counter measures. 


G. M. Routu 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURE IN AN UNSTABLE Economy. A research study for the Committee for 
Economic Development. By Theodore W. Schultz. 1945. (New York, London: 
McGraw-Hill. 9” x 6”. xix + 299 pp. Maps. Graphs. $2.75.) 

PROFESSOR SCHULTz’s book has much in it that is primarily concerned with 
American agricultural policy but it has much more which is worth very serious con- 
sideration by those responsible for the well-being of agriculture in all parts of the 
world. It is concerned with what the author calls ‘‘between” problems and not 
“within” problems—the position of agriculture in relation to other parts of the national 
economy rather than to domestic technical problems; it is, therefore, more a book 
for the policy-maker, the economist, the administrator and the legislator than for the 
farmer. This analysis of the inter-relationship of different parts of the American 
economy has an added significance when the influence of American economic condi- 
tions is widening. 

The two chief ills from which agriculture suffers are the relative lowness of 
incomes, due to “‘over-crowding’’ in farming, and their instability. These are not 
new ideas, but their claims for increased recognition become more urgent as a result 
of war-time developments if maladjustments that were already serious are not to 
become even more so. Professor Schultz rightly lays great stress on the growing 
dependence of agriculture on prosperous industrial markets, a fact which is often 
neglected in Great Britain where there are even stronger reasons for its emphasis; he 
is obviously perturbed lest any post-war industrial recession may have its usual 
depressing effect on agricultural incomes unless measures are taken to counteract it. 
Can American industrial production be maintained at its present level, more than 
twice what it was before the war? 

The last sections of the book are devoted to a survey and assessment of some of 
the more popular methods of maintaining or raising farm incomes such as the re- 
striction of output, minimum guaranteed prices and so forth, before putting forward 
some of the most constructive possibilities of raising and stabilizing agricultural 
incomes which have yet appeared in print; the most ingenious is a system of com- 
pensatory payments based on the state of industrial demand, the most important 
determinant, according to the author’s thesis, of agricultural prosperity. The ad- 
vantages of the system over the most orthodox measures are attractive. 

Professor Schultz would be the first to admit that there is still a wide gap between 
the principles which he establishes and putting them into practice—the means of 
measuring and establishing the point of industrial recession at which compensatory 
payments would come into operation, the determination of the percentage of the 
pre-depression price to the level of which compensatory payments should be made, 
the possible need for the regional differentiation in the basic prices, the desirability 
(in the case of many products) of being able to determine when, and how much of, a 
price decline is due to an increased supply rather than to a decrease in market demand, 
the administrative problems, the activities of ‘‘pressure-groups’ and so on; they are 
not, however, insuperable. 
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But, in following Professor Schultz’s elaboration of the various remedies, do not 
let us forget his tenet that the first line of defence against fluctuating agricultural 
incomes is the stabilization of industrial-urban economy at high production and 
employment. 

KeitH A. H. Murray 


TuHEey Must Not Starve. By “Potiphar.” 1945. (London: Victor Gollancz. 

744" X 5”. 107 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE publishers’ note on the dust-cover reveals that this book is, in fact, the work 
of two authors—a journalist and ‘‘a man of science and one of the greatest authorities 
in the world on this subject.”’ It may be that the conclusions reached are justified, 
but the facts are so obviously presented in a way designed to prove a pre-conceived 
thesis that the unbiassed reader is left unconvinced. The story of high hopes in the 
liberated countries of Europe, so soon to be dashed, is not a happy one and the facts 
are set out—though the transport factor is under-emphasized. The contention is that 
UNRRA has departed from its high policy of securing the rehabilitation of Europe 
and has become merely a gigantic organization dispensing needful but purely tempo- 
rary charity. UNRRA is shown to be in the main an Anglo-American organization, 
assisted by Canada, and the inference is that it is concerned first to protect the interests 
of “big business,’’ whereas the rebuilding of Europe can only be achieved by the 
“socialization of the means of production, distribution and exchange.” 


L. DupLEy Stamp 


THE WorLp’s HunGER. By Frank A. Pearson and Floyd A. Harper. 1945. (New 
York: Cornell University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 914” X 6”. 
90 pp. Biblio. $1.50. 9s. 6d.) 


Tuts book attempts to give in small compass the main facts about the food habits 
of the world’s people and the possibility of increasing food qualities and supplies. 
The Professors of Prices and Statistics and of Markets at Cornell have taken in order 
the factors which limit agricultural production and find that only 7 per cent of the 
earth’s surface—or 2,600,000,000 acres—is agriculturally usable and that the amount 
of good farm land which man has overlooked is small. The hope lies in increasing 
production on the present acreage but, balancing the factors, it is held that this cannot 
contribute much during any one generation. Figures are given to show that the 
present food production of the world could only support 902,000,000 people on a 
“North American’’ standard compared with the estimated world population of 
2,170,000,000. The picture is a depressing one: had the authors seen and studied 
Great Britain’s war-time efforts it might have been less gloomy and one is reminded 
of the predictions of a world food famine made on the best authority at the end of the 
last century. 

L. DupLEy STAMP 


Excerpts from the Address by Mr. Harry Ferguson delivered to the Delegates of the 
International Food Conference at Ford-Ferguson Field, Bethesda, Maryland, 
Saturday, June 5, 1943. Detroit. (11 x 814”. 42 pp. Illus. N.P.) 


This pamphlet enthusiastically expounds the thesis that the universal mechanization 
of agriculture in all its forms, mainly through the instrumentality of the Ford-Ferguson 
tractor, will so lower the costs of production and increase the profitability of farming as to 
entail the abandonment of the current ‘‘Price Increasing System,”’ substitute for it a ‘‘Price 
Reduction System,” and ‘‘thereby solve the problems of poverty, ever-increasing friction, 
insecurity, and take the first practical step toward the elimination of war’’ (p. 11). 


A.G.B.F. 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Economic ProGREss AND SociAL Security. By Professor A. G. B. Fisher. 1945. 

(London: Macmillan & Company, Ltd. 834” X54". xi + 362 pp.) 

THE central theme of this book may best be expressed in Professor Fisher’s own 
words. “If the fruits of increased productive efficiency are to be enjoyed, there must 
be more or less continuous transfers of resources of production for the expansion of 
old or the opening up of new fields for employment and investment. To the extent 
to which these transfers are successfully resisted, the achievement of higher standards 
of living is postponed, and the risks of insecurity, by reference to which resistance is 
often defended, are usually increased. The creation of conditions in which transfers 
will be less difficult and resistances less likely to be successful should therefore be a 
major objective of public policy.”’ 

Fisher is therefore mainly concerned with the ways and means by which the 
transfer of productive resources may be facilitated and expedited. But he does not 
confine his own or the reader’s attention to this central, and, as he continually insists, 
crucial problem. On the contrary he saunters with a somewhat tentative gait up a 
number of what he calls “‘blind alleys’ and discusses generally with a gentle and 
somewhat sad sagacity, a whole series of problems relevant or irrelevant. The book 
thus becomes a miscellany of reflections—reflections on policies, on the scientific point 
of view, on planning, on the religious and moral appeal, on leisure, on nutrition, on 
credit reforms and on a long list of international problems. These various subjects 
of discussion are linked somewhat tenuously to the major problem he has set himself 
to consider by the assumption that the policies reviewed are advocated as promoting 
the transfer of resources or raising the standard of living. But Fisher seems to assume 
further that the standard of living can only be raised by the transfer of resources and 
this second assumption is far less easy to accept. In consequence these excursions 
into the back streets of his citadel, perhaps because he obviously views them himself 
as a sort of intellectual slumming, rather weaken than strengthen the book. I shall 
return to his assumptions in a moment; let us consider first the central core of his 
thesis. 


In this he makes at the outset a very helpful distinction that influences much of 
his subsequent reasoning, between those structural changes caused by improvements 
in the art of production which cheapen goods and services the demand for which is 
elastic and those which cheapen goods and services the demand for which is 
inelastic. The former tend to be labour “‘attractive,” to increase the demand for labour 
in the industry affected, the latter to be labour ‘‘ejective.’’ This distinction affords 
him with both a guide to policy and a strong case against monopolistic control. The 
purpose of policy, he urges, must be to identify the growing points in any economy. 
If this can be done and monopoly, which tends to keep up prices and prevent a 
potentially elastic demand from expressing itself, can be controlled, the whole process 
of shifting resources will be greatly facilitated. But it will not, he thinks, take place 
in a satisfactory manner through the simple operation of the profit motive. 

He devotes the most important chapter of the book therefore to the formulation 
of ‘‘a Programme for Structural Economic Adjustments.’”’ It is impossible to give 
an adequate summary of this programme within the limits of this review. Though 
the greater part of the book breathes the spirit of nineteenth century economic liberal- 
ism, one of its great merits is that when faced by the need to formulate the outlines 
of a constructive policy he distributes functions between the state and the individual 
with unprejudiced discrimination. He suggests for instance that scientific research, 
whether state or private, should be directed with his fundamental point about elasticity 
of demand constantly in mind; he argues that in order to promote labour mobility 
social insurance should be all inclusive; he advocates family allowances, bonuses for 
mobile workers, better housing amenities, an educational policy which gives ‘‘a larger 
number of people an opportunity to acquire higher types of skills,”’ a reduction in 
direct taxes on business, and above all, perhaps, the breakdown of monopoly. 
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On this last point he makes a number of detailed. suggestions based largely on 
American practice. In spite of an enthusiastic and energetic Department of Justice, 
it may well be questioned, however, whether the American practice has proved 
successful and it is rather surprising to find Fisher apparently refraining from advo- 
cating what must surely often be the simplest of all anti-monopoly measures, namely 
the reduction of a protective tariff. But this in the whole range of his programme is a 
detail. There can be no doubt that in drawing attention to the problem of transfer 
of resources as a central problem in connection with improving living standards and 
in elaborating the outline of a constructive programme he has performed a very real 
service. 

More important than the tariff issue is the fact that he seems to ignore the im- 
portance for facilitating transfer of a general policy for assuring a high level of 
employment. Our own experience with depressed areas would seem to indicate that 
specific measures, however important, and they are of vital importance, must be 
correlated to wider policies for maintaining economic activity. 

It is only after setting out his programme that Fisher starts on his perambulations 
up blind alleys, national and international. These perambulations are important as 
indicating his attitude towards the question of raising the standard of living. I will 
take by way of example his section on nutrition. 

After suggesting that the nutrition movement “‘was probably first set in motion 
by people with a particular regard for the welfare of farmers,’’ a suggestion which 
has little if any historical justification, he contends that ‘equilibrium demands a 
steady contraction in the proportion of the community’s resources devoted to food 
production, and then goes on to argue that the conditions of the agricultural com- 
munity can only be improved (1) by restricting production to raise prices, (2) by 
subsidizing farmers, (3) by propaganda to persuade the consumer to eat more, (4) ‘‘the 
only effective method”’ by raising the consumers’ income. This of course is logic with 
the aid of the red herring. Having trailed his herring-farmer scent across the nutrition 
argument, he reaches his desired conclusion. He endeavours to induce the reader to 
keep his nose so close to the arable and so far away from any question of nutrition as 
to overlook the fact that nutrition might be aided, not by raising prices but by lower- 
ing them by, for instance, the reduction of tariffs. But these devices of special pleading 
are of quite minor importance; what is important is his attitude to the standard of 
living. Having drawn attention quite correctly to the fact that in order to allow 
society to take full advantage of technical changes, or to meet rapidly and efficiently 
changes in demand, it may be necessary to switch resources quickly and smoothly 
from one use to another and he seems to go on to imply that only by this means can 
the standard of living be increased—and that any policy aiming at anything else is 
nonsense. This is of course an extreme materialistic view of society. Actually 
nutrition may be improved with hardly any diversion of resources. When the scientists 
in Finland for instance discovered that winter milk made of silage contained more 
vitamins than when hay was used, nutrition was improved; but the only change in 
resources required was the replacement of a haystack by a silo or still cheaper a silage 
pit. But even if we assume that a shift of resources is necessary, is it still not reason- 
able to argue that society is likely to gain if people are adequately fed and that better 
feeding should constitute an important objective of policy. For instance, was it not a 
sound policy to replace a large number of ordinary bars by milk bars as the Latvian 
government successfully did. Professor Fisher replies such a policy will “tend merely 
to shift the problem of unremunerative prices from agriculture to other branches of 
production and is therefore normally irrelevant to the problem of structural re- 
adjustment.” But surely structural readjustment is not an end in itself but a means 
to an improved standard of living. 

The last three chapters are concerned with international economic adjustment 
and much of the discussion of foreign trade, the policies of selected states, etc., is 
interesting and judicious. The only constructive proposal contained in this part of 
the book is that an international authority should be established to make a continuous 
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survey of trade policies, to report and to suggest changes. The suggestion, if not very 
courageous, is sound enough; but the hope that it alone would prove a powerful 
influence in ‘‘preventing panic measures to ward off the effects of a catastrophic 
depression” is perhaps unduly optimistic. If panic measures are to be prevented there 
must be some special organ for the constant co-ordination of national policies cover- 
ing a field much wider than commerce. 

It is rather disappointing to find that having once launched himself on the high 
seas of international affairs Professor Fisher instead of elaborating a programme, as 
he is so well equipped to do, or even putting forward a series of closely related pro- 
posals, reverts to what he himself calls his ‘essays’ on ‘‘blind alleys’ and “third rate 
solutions.”” In the core of the book he is far more definite than in his essays, draws 
attention with great clarity to the essential issues and faces up to them squarely. 


A. LovEeDAy 


A PaGE oF BritisH Fotty. By R. F. Harrod. 1946. (London: Macmillan. 7%" X 
5”. 60 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


It is now more than four years since the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America agreed to begin conversations ‘‘at an early con- 
venient date’’ with a view to determining the best means for attaining ‘‘the expansion 
by appropriate international and domestic measures, of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods, [and]... the elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers.” There has certainly been no indecent haste in moving towards 
the attainment of these objectives, and in the meantime those who for one reason or 
another ‘‘do not fancy the harmonious and close accord of the United States and the 
United Kingdom,”’ and sometimes scarcely take the trouble to conceal their lack of 
enthusiasm for international co-operation itself, have been extremely active in pressing 
the case for an economic policy which in effect would imply a rejection of the obli- 
gations undertaken by acceptance of Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement. In 
the abnormal conditions of the war it has been difficult to estimate accurately the 
weight to be given to this pertinacious propaganda. To not a few of those who be- 
lieved that the cause of Anglo-American economic collaboration was of overwhelming 
importance both for our own welfare and for that of the rest of the world the announce- 
ment on December 6, 1945 of the Financial Agreement with the incidental obligations 
attaching to it therefore carried a sense of great relief, showing as it did that the 
influence of the bilateralists and the regionalists was much less than they had so busily 
represented it to be, and that the Government had at last decided to take the right 
turning. It is unfortunately not yet possible to be confident that the struggle is now 
ended. With some conspicuous exceptions, of which the late Lord Keynes has been 
the most notable, the Agreement has generally been accepted with a wry face, and an 
air of ungracious peevishness, which indicated a still widespread misunderstanding of 
the issues involved and of the significance of the earlier steps in the negotiations which 
had preceded the Financial Agreement. 

Mr. Harrod, now happily free from the inhibitions imposed upon a temporary 
civil servant, has set himself in this vigorous pamphlet the task of correcting these 
misunderstandings. Politicians and commentators on public affairs, he believes, have 
been lamentably negligent in explaining to the public the real facts of the case. In 
their efforts to hammer out a joint policy ‘the American experts have shown a co- 
operative spirit rarely met with in international dealings.’”’ The Bretton Woods 
proposals, and in particular the self-discipline suggested by the Americans themselves 
in the “‘scarce currency” clauses, ‘represent a larger concession by the American 
Government to the point of view of world interests as distinct from its own national 
interests narrowly conceived than has ever been made by any government during re- 
corded history.” But the British public still knows little of these things, and is often 
dangerously insensitive to the disastrous effects which would inevitably follow if we 
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were to allow it to be understood that we were toying with the idea of renouncing the 
obligations of Article VII. Mr. Harrod also shows up the idea of a permanent closed 
sterling bloc for the illusion which it always was. There is indeed no reason why the 
pre-war sterling system should not be revived, but so far from it being a possible 
alternative to Bretton Woods, “there is no hope whatever of retaining it without the 
aid of Bretton Woods.” The pamphlet concludes with an eloquent appeal for ‘“‘a 
firm resolve, patent to others and clearly reliable, not to join in the helter-skelter of 
every man for himself, when the crisis comes, but to stand with unshaken loyalty 
besides those who are determined to keep an orderly system in being.” 

It is perhaps not altogether a matter for legitimate surprise that after the long 
continued tension of the war some significant sections of British opinion should now 
be showing disturbing signs of having abandoned the normal balance and intelligent 
foresight which have hitherto been characteristic of British policy at its best. Mr. 
Harrod has performed a notable service in helping us again to see things steadily and 
clearly as they really are, and incidentally also in demonstrating to our friends in the 
United States that there is still a sound core of thinking in Great Britain which can 
see further than the immediate present, and is not obsessed by the fear of being obliged 
to make immediate—and largely illusory—‘‘sacrifices” in the interests of a better 
economic régime in the world in the coming decades. 

AtLan G, B. FISHER 


America’s ROLE IN THE WorLD Economy. By Alvin H. Hansen. 1945. (London: 

George Allen & Unwin. 8” X 5%”. 197 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

DurinG the discussions on the American Loan and the associated agreements the 
prevailing note in Great Britain was that the lion was having his tail twisted. Cross 
the Atlantic and you find public opinion asking why the United States should be 
dragged into agreements limiting her freedom of action, entangling her in the network 
of old world chicaneries, involving her in the end in commitments to pay vast sums 
of money with no return to herself or lasting benefit to others. They are really 
pathetic, these mutual misconceptions. 

It is Professor Hansen’s task to persuade the Americans that the Bretton Woods 
proposals and other plans for economic co-operation are not the work of the devil. 
The United States stands to gain by them, he argues, and they are necessary for the 
preservation of world peace. He explains them in some detail. His style and argu- 
ment are firm, clear and businesslike. He does not overstate his case. His simplicity 
and directness are impressive and have authority. It is to be regretted that no exposé 
of equal value has appeared in Great Britain. 

Only in one respect does he, to my judgment, depart from the middle path of 
truthfulness. To persuade his fellow citizens that they must go so far to pander to 
British caprice as to accept these plans—the book was written before the Bretton 
Woods proposals were passed by Congress—he warns the Americans that Great 
Britain might well succeed in establishing a bloc, which would be damaging to Ameri- 
can interests and world prosperity. Good luck to Professor Hansen in his task of 
persuasion! Some of us remain sceptical about the possibility of such a bloc. 

Informed opinion in Great Britain has been sadly deficient in information lately 
on this question of Anglo-American co-operation; much leeway has to be made up 
in education on this topic even at the ‘‘top” level. Those seeking information might 
well read Professor Hansen, but they should remember that he does not represent 
average American opinion, but the most enlightened and progressive opinion there: 
it is important that the British should understand both the average opinion and that 
of our friends there who are trying to help us. Professor Hansen belongs to the second 
group. Beyond both are the isolationists; it is not so necessary to understand their 
view in detail, since we cannot cater for them, but none the less they get greater 
publicity than either of the other groups—to speak in over-simplified categories—in 
certain sections of the British Press. Professor Hansen is an economist of repute, 
who has made notable contributions on trade cycle theory and policy. 

R. F. Harrop 
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THE MeERcHANT MarINE AND WORLD FRONTIERS. By Robert Earle Anderson. 
1945. (New York: Cornell Maritime Press. 84%" X 6’. 220 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Diag. $3.00.) 

Mr. ANDERSON’s book is a plea for the realization by his countrymen of the need 
for a sound policy for the American Mercantile Marine. The subject is urgent; for 
the end of the war has left the United States with an immense fleet of merchant ships, 
substantially larger even than that of the United Kingdom before the war, nearly all 
of which have been built since 1941 but a large number of which—the ‘‘Liberty ships” 
mass-produced in response to urgent war needs—are not really suited to the require- 
ments of maritime commerce today. It is necessary for Americans to decide whether 
the ships are to be scrapped or preserved; if preserved, should they be retained for 
the United States or sold abroad and, if so, at what price. If the former, should they 
be disposed of to private owners or operated by the U.S. Government; and if State 
ownership is rejected, what measure, if any, of State control should there be. To 
answer these questions, a knowledge of the economics of international trade is essential 
and of the place in it of a national mercantile marine. Mr. Anderson is clearly of the 
opinion that such knowledge is largely lacking in his countrymen, for a substantial 
part of his book is devoted to a clearly argued and very readable treatise on elementary 
economics, and the necessity, even to the United States, for imports as well as exports. 
He also devotes considerable space to expanding the desirability, on economic grounds, 
of a substantial proportion of American foreign trade being carried in American 
bottoms, noting, however, the political inexpediency of any attempt, based on Am- 
erica’s present monopoly of ownership, at monopoly of the world’s carrying trade. 
“Such a step on our part would not only be extremely costly; it would defeat itself. 
For it would invite reprisals, would force the setting up of artificial trade barriers, and 
would create enmities of a kind hardly conducive to the building up of trade” (p. 22). 

Mr. Anderson, who for the past six years has been Director of Finance of the 
U.S. Maritime Commission, includes a comprehensive account of the working of that 
Commission, and demonstrates very convincingly the need, based on considerations 
of defence which reinforce those of economics, for the maintenance of a substantial 
American Mercantile Marine. His knowledge of every aspect of American merchant 
shipping is encyclopaedic; but he is inclined to go somewhat astray from time to 
time when writing of foreign countries. He is, however, entirely sympathetic to the 
needs and aspirations of other nations—particularly those of the countries of the 
British Commonwealth—and many besides Americans will find his book both of 
interest and value. 

H. G, THursFIELD 


MELANGES D’ETUDES ECONOMIQUES ET SOCIALES. Dedicated to William E. Rappard, 
Professeur A l’Université de Genéve. 1944. (Geneva: Georg. Librarie de 
Vuniversité. 9” x 6%". xx +493 pp. fr. 15 swisses.) 

THE range of subjects covered in this Festschrift in honour of Professor Rappard 
may properly be interpreted as an indication of the width and variety of his interests, 
and his own address delivered at the opening of the 1936-37 session of the University 
of Geneva on L’ Université et les Temps actuels, which is also included in the volume, is 
not the least interesting part of it. Several of the contributions deal with subjects 
which have a direct interest mainly for Swiss readers. Of the papers whose subject- 
matter falls plainly within the field of interest of students of international relations 
the following may be noted. Professor Babel’s very detailed examination of the 
origins and Geneva activities of the First International between 1864 and 1870 is the 
longest and most elaborate contribution to the volume. Although Professor Milhaud 
makes no substantial new contribution of his own, his analysis under the title, De Ja 
crise économique mondiale a la politique de l’élévation des niveaux de vie, usefully recalls 
some of the debates upon this subject during the early nineteen-thirties which are 
now in some danger of being overlooked. And Professor Hersch explains and elabo- 
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rates a technique for measuring the significance of movements in the rate of popu- 
lation growth, alternative or supplementary to Dr. R. R. Kuczynski’s well-known 
device of the net reproduction rate. Professor Hersch’s unit of measurement is not 
the individual member of the population, but the year in terms of which the indi- 
vidual’s expectation of life is estimated, and on this foundation he develops the 
concept of the potentiel-vie, the aggregate expectation of life of the individuals who 
constitute the whole or part of any population. 


A. G. B. FIsHEer 


Les Erats-UNIS ET LA GRANDE-BRETAGNE DEVANT LE IIE ReicH (1934-39). Un 
aspect du conflit des politiques commerciales avant la guerre. By Olivier Long. 
Preface by William E. Rappard. 1943. (Geneva: Georg. Librarie de |’uni- 
versité. 9144" X 614". ix + 297 pp. Biblio. fr. 9 suisses.) 

OnE of the blessings which the end of the war has brought with it is the resumption 
of intellectual intercourse between belligerent and neutral countries. The recent 
arrival in Great Britain of many technical books published in Switzerland during the 
war years shows that the troubles and relative isolation of war did not impair the 
quality of Swiss academic work. The book under review, though largely based on 
research undertaken by the author, a pupil of Professor William Rappard, in the 
United States, is a good example. The chief purpose of the study is to examine the 
methods by which the United States and Great Britain (the only liberal market 
economies which, in the view of the author, were strong enough to formulate and put 
into effect an autonomous commercial policy) responded to the impact of the State- 
controlled and planned commercial policy of Nazi Germany. In tackling the im- 
portant problem of the relations between market and planned economies, the author 
might have done better to describe the other side, the working of the planned Nazi 
foreign economic policy, as well. (The author’s defence of the scope of the book on 
the ground that the liberal system, as witness the Atlantic Charter, will be the system 
of the post-war world, is not altogether convincing.) As it is, the reader learns about 
the Nazi system only through occasional references, and some of the most difficult 
aspects of the problem of the relations between planned and market economies receive 
rather scanty treatment. But as a thorough examination of the policies actually 
pursued by Great Britain and the United States, of the difficulties which they en- 
countered in direct trade, and in competition, with the Nazi commercial system, and 
the methods by which these difficulties were, at least very largely, overcome, the study 
fulfils a most useful purpose. 

H. W. ARNDT 


TOWARDS FULL EMPLOYMENT. By A.H. Abbati. 1945. (London: Baskerville Press: 

74" x5". 71 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

A pamphlet advocating a “full employment” policy based on compensatory budget 
deficits to be obtained primarily by tax variations and to be financed by currency creation. 
The author, like other ‘‘monetary heretics”’ of the old school, can (and does) pride himself 
in having anticipated academic economists in his analysis of the root problem of general 


unemployment. But it is a pity that now that economists have caught up with him he 
does not return the compliment by trying to meet their more obvious objections to his 


proposals. 
H. W. A. 


TRADE For Prosperity. By W. M. Drummond. 1945. (Toronto: Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. Behind The Headlines Series. Vol. 5, No. 7. 
8” x 5’. 20 pp. Illus. Biblio. 10 cents.) 
A short topical pamphlet showing how prosperity in every sphere of Canadian life is 


closely linked with the maintenance of a large volume of international trade. Stress is 
laid on the importance of aroused public opinion. 


D. P.E. 
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AMERICA, BRITAIN AND THE WorRLp. A 1945 Survey. By ‘‘Atlanticus.”” (London: 

Empire Economic Union. 84” X54". 64 pp. 1s.) 

The ground rather sketchily touched upon by the author of this pamphlet is wide, 
but his heart is really in the attempt to prove the thesis that ‘“‘Imperial Preference should 
be transformed into a balanced economy based upon subsidiary balanced economies” 
(pp. 56-7). The recent economic negotiations in which Great Britain has been engaged 
he believes to threaten ‘‘the economic break-up and piecemeal economic subjugation of 
the British Empire.” The question whether the various parts of the British Empire are 
eager for such a system of ‘‘subsidiary balanced economies”’ is however not raised, and the 


author’s evident failure to appreciate its relevance suggests that he is living in a world which 
has ceased to have much contact with realities. 


A. G. B. FIsHER 


A Farmer Looks Art Fiscat Poticy. An individual report. By Thad Snow. Fore- 
word by E, J. Coil. 1945. (Washington: National Planning Association. 
Planning Pamphlet No. 48. 7144” * 51%". 22 pp. 25 cents.) 

_This pamphlet needs to be read in conjunction with three previous ones by thie 
National Planning Association since agreement is reached that the really serious economic 
disease is oversaving: all our economic headaches would disappear if we spent all our income 
to buy all we had produced. The strictures on the evils of oversaving only apply, of course, 
to idle savings: properly invested savings are poured back into the economic stream. 


. L. D.S. 
PostwaR MONETARY PLANS AND OTHER Essays. By John H. Williams. First 
published 1944. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged 1945. (New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 7144” x 5’. Ixi +401 pp. $3.00.) 

It has been held recently that “If it has been difficult to attract a wide audience 
for proposals in the field of international financial and commercial policy, it is because 
these matters are complicated, technical, and certainly not dramatic.’! This is no 
doubt largely the case, but it is partly the lack of an adequate general background 
and of a perspective with which to approach and appreciate such proposals. It is, 
as every teaching economist knows, difficult to supply to the interested adult that 
background and perspective. Professor Williams’ reprint of thirteen papers admirably 
fills the gap in regard to current discussions on the monetary plans. He has selected 
his earlier essays for reprint with just this view in mind, showing us not only why he 
has come tu hoid certain views but also why general attitudes on either side of the 
Atlantic differ today. And in this he is eminently fair to views in Great Britain, 
holding, inter alia, that ‘‘the solution of England’s special difficulties is the central 
post-war problem, more important than the Bank or the Monetary Fund, and certainly 
essential for the proper functioning of either.” 

His attempt to find a working solution of post-war monetary problems within 
the framework laid down in the various plans, all of which are reprinted in full in the 
appendices together with the Bretton Woods Agreement, has made him favour the 
Bank and doubt the efficacy of the Fund more and more. 

Professor Williams develops his argument with skill; it is to be hoped that the 
book finds a wide audience. 


D. J. MorGan 


PATENTS FOR HITLER. The Stranglehold of Industrial Cartels. By Guenter Reimann. 
Introduction by Creekmore Fath. First published in U.S.A. 1942. 1945. (London: 
Gollancz. 734” x 5’. 160 pp. 6s.) 

PUBLISHED in the United States in 1942, this book is a well-documented record 
of the Nazi throttle on American war industry since the middle nineteen-thirties. In 


his foreword, Mr. Creekmore Fath, General Counsel to the Senate Committee on 
Patents, introduces the author as a former German economist widely known in his own 


1E. S. Mason, Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, May, 1945, p. 33. 
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country asa student of cartels and monopolies, who has already produced a penetrating 
analysis of Nazi methods in his Germany, World Empire or World Revolution. 

There are many who have wondered how it was that certain products were further 
advanced in Germany than in the United States. This book provides some of the 
answers. Each chapter tells a variation of the same story: how the Third Reich, 
thinly veiled behind I. G. Farben, Krupp, Zeiss and others, muzzled American progress 
while stimulating their own; how Hitler, in waging his economic war, adroitly utilized 
American profit motive and American industrial competitions to preclude not only 
national research, but even sales to Great Britain, e.g., up to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor the R.A.F. price for high octane petrol included a royalty to I. G. Farben to 
be passed on by Standard Oil “‘after the war.” 

The same policy applied to the light metal campaign. ALCOA (The Aluminium 
Company of America) dominates this industry, and thus naturally favoured develop- 
ment of the “lighter” metals in Germany rather than in the United States. To 
appreciate the military importance of this result one need only refer to the related 
specific gravitas: aluminium, 2.68; magnesium, 1.74; beryllium, 1.84; silicon, 2.34; 
lithium, .52; steel 8. Of these magnesium, in suitable combination with the others, 
can be as strong as steel, and less than two-thirds its equivalent weight in aluminium. 
This asset was largely reserved, alas, for German planes. Such examples are multiplied, 
reinforced with a wealth of technical detail and documentation, presenting an over- 
whelming case for the prosecution. The network of subsidies, patent manipulation 
and monopoly negotiations was so complete that even high ranking American officers 
found it well nigh impossible to penetrate the stranglehold. And the war effort 
suffered, to a degree which few who have not read this volume could credit. 


G. M. Routu 


A SHort History oF LABouR CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1750 TO THE 
PrEsENT Day. A Short History of Labour Conditions under Industrial Capital- 
ism. By Jiirgen Kuczynski. Vol. I, Part I. 1944. (London: Frederick Muller. 
736" C$". A91 pp. -8s.c6d. 

Dr. Kuczynsk1’s second edition of his well-known work has a new preface and 
introduction, and a new concluding chapter. The purpose of the preface seems chiefly 
to controvert Mr. Leonard Woolf, who declined to believe that there has been an 
absolute deterioration of British labour conditions since 1750 or during his lifetime. 
He charged the author too with lack of scientific objectivity. The author’s reply is 
that though other things are ‘‘not without importance,”’ nutrition comes first: and 
that Sir John Orr has shown that the diet of an eighteenth century labourer was above, 
that of fifteen million people in 1935 was below, the modern estimate of requirements. 

Dr. Kuczynski also enquires whether the deterioration is relative as well as 
absolute: that is, whether labour today receives more or less of the fruits of industry 
than in the past. The question that arises in the reading of his argument to prove 
relative deterioration is whether he selects and interprets his statistics with complete 
objectivity. He does not seem to recognize that “‘capital’s” share includes such things 
as the replacement of machinery or that “‘capital’”’ is not a few wealthy individuals. 

The danger of his method is especially clear when he comes to compare labour 
conditions in the two world wars. For although nutrition is the decisive factor when 
he is arguing with Mr. Woolf, comparisons of diet are not to be found in his final 
chapter. 

He has brought together a great mass of material and much of it administers 
salutary shocks to complacency. But he weakens his case not only by a use of jargon 
which reveals his outlook but also by obvious refusal to realize that British people 
for the most part are happier when they choose what they want than when they are 
given what, scientifically speaking, they need. 

M. R. K. BurGE 

1(London: Secker and Warburg, 1938). 
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A Sort History or Lasour ConpiTIons IN GERMANY FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 
Day. A Short History of Labour Conditions under Industrial Capitalism. By 
Jiirgen Kuczynski. Vol. III, Part I. 1945. (London: Frederick Muller. 
74%" X 5”. 268 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

As the preface disarmingly explains, this book deals with a little explored subject 
in which it is “‘at best a respectable pioneer effort.’” On Marxian lines the last hundred 
and fifty years are divided into periods, of which 1800-1850 is termed the period of 
early capitalism, and 1870 to the present day the period of mature and decaying 
capitalism. Statistics are cumulated to show that the real wages of the working 
classes, their health, even their housing conditions have, on balance, worsened as 
capitalism has evolved. Earlier economic statistics are admittedly incomplete, but in 
the last half century, when they are fuller and more accessible, the author brings 
strong evidence of such deterioration, a chief factor being the intensification of effort 
demanded of the operative by improved machinery and rationalized processes of 
production. One decisive set of statistics has, however, not been drawn upon in the 
present study, those of the “expectation of life” of the worker in the successive periods 
of capitalism. The presentation of statistics has still no standardized technique and 
while the author cites some of his figures as given in his sources, for others he takes a 
given year as 100 and translates the data for surrounding years into percentages of 
the year chosen. 

A significant fact, not generally realized, is mentioned on p. 139, namely, that 
German industrial expansion has largely been bound up with ‘‘the exploitation of 
cheap foreign labour within Germany (Russians and Italians chiefly),’”’ so much so 
that ‘‘the total number of foreign workers in 1907 was about 500,000 in industry and 
280,000 in agriculture.” 


I. M. MAssey 


LAW 


Wark CRIMINALS AND PUNISHMENT. By George Creel. 1945. (London: Hutchinson. 

844" X 5%". 144 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

DuRING the 1914-18 war Mr. Creel was Chairman of the Office of Public Infor- 
mation in the United States and is now a Washington correspondent. This book was 
published in the United States in 1944. It is important to bear these facts in mind 
when reading the book. Mr. Creel set out to inform ordinary men and women of 
the nature of their enemies and to influence public opinion against leniency or lack of 
interest in the treatment of war criminals. The result is an unanswerable indictment 
of both the German people and their leaders; of Italian and Japanese leaders and of 
the various national quislings. Many people who read the book when it was first 
published would undoubtedly have classed it as propaganda. The revelations at the 
Belsen, Aurich, Dachau and Nuremberg trials have vindicated all Mr. Creel’s 
accusations. 

The author advocated quick trial and summary punishment rather than the 
lengthy processes which are inseparable from Western methods of judicial procedure. 
Although the latter procedure is in keeping with Western democratic ideas of justice, 
the slow and tedious progress of the Nuremberg trial has demonstrated certain disad- 
vantages of this method. 

Mr. Creel’s book, although very slightly out-of-date as a result of the discovery 
of new factual information since the collapse of Germany, could be read with profit 
by all interested in the whole problem of war criminals and their punishment. Those 
who believe in the ‘‘Good German People” will not approve of all chapters, however. 


W. F. ToNGuE 
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EUROPE 


EuROPEAN ManiFEsto. By Pierre de Lanux. 1945. (New York: Creative Age 

Press. 84%" X 5%". vi +162 pp. $2.00.) 

THE thesis maintained by M. de Lanux is simple: it is that the ten nations whose 
territory was overrun by the Germans will form the strong and harmonious nucleus 
of a new unified Europe. A leading article in the French underground newspaper 
Combat (December 1943) provides M. de Lanux with his text: “France is the first 
among the Small Powers, why not? Such a Europe with its overseas possessions 
would have little cause to envy the Soviet Union, either its population, wealth or 
size.” Whether those overseas ‘‘possessions” will be retained, M. de Lanux does not 
ask, nor is he concerned with any possible divergence of interest between (say) France 
and Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Poland, Yugoslavia and Greece. He is convinced 
that “‘for the first time, . . . intense patriotism has led whole populations to determined 
internationalism.” Anyone brought up in a more critical and historically-minded 
tradition might ask whether M. de Lanux is not mistaking an aspiration for an ac- 
complished fact; but M. de Lanux goes further, and argues that Great Britain, 
Russia, the neutrals and the ex-satellites will group themselves around this new-born 
nation of 136 millions, until the Germans find themselves an insignificant minority of 
66 millions in 521 millions. (The figures are based on pre-war statistics: the proportion 
of Germans has not changed much, and in using these figures M. de Lanux is merely 
maintaining, in a rhetorical way, that the mood of the remaining 455 million people 
has changed.) 

Our plan, says M. de Lanux, must be to see that war does not pay; our method 
must be to accept small sacrifices in the cause of peace. One wishes that M. de Lanux 
would pursue the matter: a war may fail to ‘‘pay’” as a commercial adventure, and 
yet “pay” in terms of a civilization, i.e., by maintaining or establishing a point of view 
and a particular conception of liberty and life. It would be interesting and useful to 
know how this could be avoided. And what kind of sacrifice must be made to maintain 
peace? There is a difference between sacrificing 10 per cent of a country’s industrial 
and agricultural output, and sacrificing 10 per cent of its political and moral principles. 
Perhaps M. de Lanux wishes and expects us to do both? And will 10 per cent be suf- 
ficient? M. de Lanux evidently thinks so, for he argues that all that is needed to 
maintain peace in Europe is an international police force of 50,000 men backed by a 
European air force sufficiently powerful to break any attempt at aggression, even by 
one of the big nations. . 

The World Order envisaged by M. de Lanux requires a loose alliance of all Powers 
willing to act together in case of grave emergency; a more closely-knit League of the 
nations who have fought on the Allied side in the recent war; a still more closely- 
linked association of the ten Powers forming ‘‘the hard core of Europe.” 

It is to France that M. de Lanux looks for what he calls ‘adventurous thinking.” 
True, his ‘‘adventurous thinking’’ appears to be an emotional rather than an intel- 
lectual operation; but his meaning is plain. He believes that the alignment of parties 
in France will remain much the same as it was in 1936, though there will be a slight 
shift to the Left, and that the ideas of Aristide Briand on foreign policy will be restored 
to favour. 

As for America, M. de Lanux points out that hitherto the United States has 
enjoyed almost complete freedom of decision in matters of foreign policy. If the nation 
went to war, it was because the nation wished to do so, “which led Americans to 
believe that nations forget wars only when they wanted to.’’ Writing primarily for 
an American public, he goes on to express an opinion familiar enough in Great Britain: 

Europe, as: we see it crystallizing, leans equally on England and on Russia for its 
balance. This is a favourable condition to prevent the undesirable hegemony of any 
single Power. But if the Anglo-Saxon Powers were ill-inspired enough to try for a com- 
mercial hegemony over Europe, the result can be predicted with certainty. Europe, 
seeking support against encroachments, would lean towards Russia. Similarly, Europe 
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would veer closer to England and America if Russian imperialism showed its hand too 
indiscreetly. 

There is little doubt that in his desire for peace and freedom, and for a complex 
system of checks and balances rather than a crude balance of power, M. de Lanux 
reflects the spirit that activated much of the Resistance Movement in Western 
Europe. It is perhaps a pity that he does not offer a more closely reasoned explanation 
of the way in which France is to attain sufficient unity to conduct an effective foreign 
policy while retaining a passionate belief in sectionalism; and one would be grateful 
for evidence to support M. de Lanux’s view of the pacific and co-operative outlook of 
the peoples of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia and the other countries 
with which he is concerned. But one can nevertheless welcome this outburst of noble 
liberal sentiment, and one can agree most heartily with him when he says: “Further 
contributions from French thinking are needed in a world where collective efficiency 
and mass thinking are more and more dangerously prevalent.’’ They are indeed, and 
the critical question is whether those contributions (if they are forthcoming) will 
consist of a few major extensions and modifications of the great general ideals and 
principles enunciated by French political theorists in the eighteenth century or whether 
they will be represented by a determined nation-wide attempt to overcome the local 
and specific difficulties which have so often prevented the successful application of 
those general ideals and principles. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 


HEALTH RECOVERY IN Europe. By Sir Arthur MacNalty and W. Franklin Mellor. 
Foreword by Arthur Robinson. 1946. (London: Frederick Muller. 734” X 5”. 
180 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


War demands the whole-hearted vigour and fervour of the participants. The 
issue is unmistakable, and in the fight for survival, whole communities accept hard- 
ships to enable their armies and those of their allies to continue the struggle. The 
challenge of peace is less tangible. Sacrifices willingly endured in war-time are 
resented when the last shot has been fired. But in the one world in which we live, we 
ignore the distress of others at our own peril. The problems of peace are as desperate 
as those of war. The authors of the book under review see this clearly. ‘‘When wars 
are won,” they write, ‘“‘the worst difficulties begin’’ (p. 40). 

This buok is a careful and moderate evaluation of the health problems of Europe 
today. From the limited information available, the authors survey war-time health 
developments and consider the most effective ways of organizing health recovery. 
They refer, not always accurately, to the different relief societies which are operating 
on the continent of Europe today, and discuss their ideas for an international health 
organization. 

Events have moved rapidly since the book was written and this to some extent 
reduces its value. The food situation, which has an important bearing on health 
conditions, is clearly more serious a year after the surrender of Germany than the 
authors had imagined it would be. No reference is made to the relationship between 
social conditions and political action, but it is unquestionable that many of Europe’s 
most urgent health problems can only be tackled when political agreement on a high 
level has been reached. 

SypNEY D. BAILEY 


EuROPEAN BALANCE. By Peter Matthews. 1946. (London: Chatto & Windus. 

8144" KX 51%". viii + 191 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Lack of balance would be a more correct title for this book, since the first half 
deals with the ascendancy of Germany and the second with the ascendancy of Russia. 
The first half lacks novelty; the second knowledge. But the book has considerable 
value as a record of what was commonly thought some time in the mid-nineteen- 
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forties, an echo of intelligent, half-formed opinion. The account of the treatment of 
Germany after the 1914-1918 war and of German policy in the inter-war period is a 
very fair, well-written transcription of popular feeling: a good deal more sensible 
than the received ideas of ten years earlier, but by now curiously irrelevant and out- 
moded. Versailles accepted Germany as a Great Power; it has no bearing now that 
this Great Power has ceased to exist. The discussion of Russia is more commonplace, 
as indeed are contemporary received ideas. The Russians behave badly; they do 
not share our moral code; they do not like the Anglo-Saxon world order. In fact, 
though in alliance with the Russians against the Germans, English public opinion, 
correctly reflected by this intelligent mirror, can understand the Germans, but not 
the Russians. 


A. J. P. TayLor 


La Vérité Sur L’ArmisticE. Ephéméride de ce qui s’est réellement passé. By 
Albert Kammerer, Ambassadeur de France. 1944. (Paris: Editions Médicis. 
10” x 6%". 390 pp. Biblio. 75 frs.) 

Tus is the most fully-documented work which has appeared up to date on the 
French collapse. It sets out to be nothing more than what the French call an 
“éphéméride” (or day-to-day chronicle) of what happened from May 10 to June 28, 
1940. But all the facts recorded are linked up with the events which came before and 
after; and the 38 Appendices (occupying 100 pages) contain the practically complete 
documentation available. The critical bibliography, though the fullest which has yet 
appeared, contains items which the author was not able to consult; and one of these, 
Chronology of Failure by Hamilton Fish Armstrong,! editor of the American Foreign 
Affairs, should be mentioned as providing a valuable early attempt to present chrono- 
logically the story now more fully told by M. Kammerer. The author’s links with 
the French diplomatic service no doubt helped to provide him with the means for 
preparing under great difficulties and dangers two clandestine publications which 
lead up to his present work. He has completed it with a sequel devoted to a study of 
The Tragedy of Mers-el-Kebir, i.e., the action of July 3, 1940 near Oran, which was 
the tragic culmination of a series of Anglo-French misunderstandings. But the present 
work is itself indispensable to the student of Anglo-French relations; and if the author 
may seem at times to go beyond what was necessary in his defence of the British 
position, it must be remembered that he is writing for an audience whose interpretation 
of British actions and motives had been inevitably coloured by years of Nazi-inspired 
“collaborationist” propaganda. At all events, the author allows the facts to speak 
for themselves, whether favourable or unfavourable to the British; and, brought 
together for the first time, they make instructive and salutary reading. 


Among the least known texts which are here published among the appendices 
are the important preamble to the Franco-German armistice terms; the message of 
Roosevelt to Pétain of October 25, 1940 about the French fleet; the four letters from 
Reynaud in prison to Pétain (1940 and 1941); the documented defence of Reynaud 
prepared by Batonnier Charpentier; and Weygand’s deposition before the Supreme 
Court of Justice. 

New light is thrown in the text on the capitulation of King Leopold; but the work 
is valuable above all for the light it throws on the problems of Anglo-French co- 
operation as exemplified in the relations of Lord Gort and Weygand; in the trans- 
actions over the French fleet; in the British proposals for ‘‘Total Union” of June 16, 
1940, which had the effect of interrupting the delicate negotiations about the fleet 
and thus ironically contributed to the tragedy of Oran; in the secret scuttling order 
of Darlan to the fleet which he made irrevocable even were he to countermand it when 
under duress—an order which (so the author suggests) led paradoxically to the loss 
of the French ships at Toulon in 1942; and in the final departure from Bordeaux of 


1(London, Macmillan, 1941). 
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the British Ambassador and his staff on June 23, 1940, which M. Kammerer criticizes 
on the ground that Jes absents ont toujours tort. 

There are a few troublesome misprints and slips, which are to be explained by the 
circumstances of publication just after the liberation of Paris; but they do not di- 
minish the documentary value of the book which, though less ambitious in its aims, is 
as indispensable to the study of Anglo-French relations in our own time as Arnold 
Wolfer’s Britain and France between two Wars (New York, Harcourt, 1940) and W. M. 
Jordan’s Great Britain, France and the German Problem (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1943). 


W. McC. STEWART 


SecuRITE DE L’OccipENT, RuurR, Ruin. By Louis F. Aubert. 1946. (Paris: 
Librarie Armand Colin. 714” X 434". 139 pp.) 


THE theme of this work is that the events of the past forty years have shown 
that the security of the Western democracies, including the United States, depends on 
the security of France, which in turn is itself dependent upon three major factors: 
the Rhine frontier, the international control of the Ruhr and the real disarmament of 
Germany. To the claim that such defences will be obsolete in the atomic age the 
author replies that other Powers are not abolishing their defences. The United States 
is even extending her strategic defences in the Pacific, Great Britain is retaining strong 
points such as Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, etc., while both are keeping large navies. The 
author considers the Rhine a dividing line between the democratic Western world 
and the undemocratic and illiberal East. Decentralization of government in Germany 
is urged; and in view of the tragic results which have followed the rejection by the 
Allies in 1919 of French views on the German question it is not surprising that the 
author scornfully rejects the views of those (e.g., The Economist) who hold that 
“German unity is an indestructible historical fact.” Ample figures are given in support 
of the author’s contentions and his thesis is well argued, with typical French clarity 
and logic. The case for the international control of the Ruhr is well presented and 
should be of value to those now considering this very important question. 


T. H. MINsHALL 


FrA NorGes Kamp For RETTEN—1940 I HOYESTERETT. By Ferdinand Schjelderup. 

1945. (Oslo: Gréndahl and Son. 914” X 614”. 236 pp.) 

IN his preface, Judge Schjelderup states that it has not been his intention to write 
history. Nevertheless, like Moliére’s character who talked prose all his life without 
knowing it, the author has undoubtedly—if unwittingly—compiled a volume of the 
greatest historical importance; indispensable, indeed, to all students of the history of 
Norway during the War. His qualifications for the task are exceptional. As a judge 
of the Supreme Court, he was intimately concerned in the critical stage at the outset 
of the occupation in 1940, when bewilderment and confusion still prevailed, when there 
were still influential voices raised in favour of coming to terms with the enemy, and 
when persons of all shades of opinion approached the Supreme Court of Justice as the 
one remaining constitutional authority in the occupied territory. The book tri- 
umphantly demonstrates the debt owed by Norway and the world to this wise and 
courageous body. 

It is to this critical period, which ended with the resignation of the Supreme 
Court in December 1940, that Judge Schjelderup has limited the scope of the present 
volume, but, since it is no longer a secret that he remained throughout the occupation 
a distinguished member of that small central body to which the exiled Government 
looked as the ‘‘Home Front Leadership,” it is earnestly to be hoped that this volume 
will be provided with a sequel covering the later stages of the War. 

The author’s qualifications for his task are not restricted to those above indicated. 
His legal training has endowed him with a rare measure of objectivity, which enables 
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him to bring out the extenuating circumstances explaining actions and opinions of 
which he himself cordially disapproved; his appreciation of the value of evidence has 
contributed to give his book its unique documentation, while it is abundantly clear 
that his grasp of the true nature of Nazi mentality and method, and of the necessity 
for avoiding even the most tempting compromise, greatly excelled that of the majority 
of his countrymen, and even of many of his colleagues. It may perhaps be objected 
that his passion for the best evidence has induced him to reproduce—without editing 
—the roughest contemporary notes of meetings and conversations, which somewhat 
impair the literary style of the volume, but there can be little doubt of the superior 
value of such obviously undoctored testimony from the point of view of the student 
of history. 

Perhaps the salient point brought out, apart from the vital importance of the 
contribution made by the Supreme Court in the early phases of the struggle, is the 
benefit accruing to the resistance movement from Hitler’s ignorant and obstinate 
insistence on supporting and promoting Quisling. It is made abundantly clear how 
much this was a personal decision of the Fiihrer; among Germans on the spot, and 
in a position to estimate Norwegian popular feeling, Quisling not only had few sup- 
porters but was in general regarded as the fatal incubus which he undoubtedly was. 
The same view was held and voiced by a comparatively large proportion of the few 
Nazi sympathizers among the Norwegians, whose collaboration, if it had been sought, 
would have been far more dangerous, in the long run, to the cause of Norwegian unity 
and independence. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


THE PRoBLEM OF AustRIA. By E. J. Passant. 1945. (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 

lege, Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlet on World Affairs, No. 72. 

7” xX 43%". 40 pp. Maps. 6d.) 

Mr. Passant did well to focus his study of the Austrian problem on the varied 
and, on the whole, abortive experiment of the First Austrian Republic (1918-1938) ; 
and though he sets that period in its historical perspective by a concise account of the 
origin, growth and disintegration of the Habsburg Monarchy, he concentrates on an 
analysis of the twenty years of Austria’s precarious independence. Many of the 
lessons and experiences of those years, he concludes, are still valid today, but the 
crucial question is: will they be heeded by both the new Austrian Government and 
the Great Powers? There is the political problem of ‘‘town’’ versus “country,” or 
more specifically the future relationship between the Social Democrats and the 
Catholic People’s Party. There is the problem of provincial autonomy versus rigid 
central government and the need, now stronger than ever, for a bold social and 
economic policy. If Austria is to live, and in the more remote future, to prosper, she 
must be able to rely on close economic co-operation with her neighbours. Indeed, as 
Mr. Passant rightly suggests, nothing would counteract more effectively the periodical- 
ly recurrent waves of Pan-Germanism than a successful and purposeful policy of 
Central European co-operation which would ensure the Austrian people a decent 
standard of living. 

A. G. WEIDENFELD 


WarTIME MiIssIoN IN SPAIN 1942-1945. By J. H. Carlton Hayes, late American 
Ambassador to Spain. 1945. (New York, London, Toronto: Macmillan. 
834" X 534". vii + 313 pp. 15s. $3.00.) 

PROFESSOR CARLTON HAYEs was United States Ambassador to Spain from May 
1942 to January 1945, and saw Spain pass from an ominous non-belligerency, first to a 
neutrality in which she was resolved to oppose aggression from whatever quarter, 
and then to a distinctly benevolent neutrality.. Credit for the evolution he gives first 
and foremost to the fact that Spain acted throughout in what she conceived to be her 
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own interest. For the American part, “‘the tactic of our diplomacy was to establish 
and enlarge a common area of Spanish interest and of our own.” 

This book, the first detailed and authentic record of Allied relations with Spain 
during the crucial war years, fully substantiates Mr. Churchill’s famous “kind words’”’ 
of May 1944, Professor Hayes was no lover of the Falangist régime, but ‘‘we were not 
in Spain to oppose Spaniards or their Government, but to get them to help us oppose 
the Axis.” He has, in consequence, very little to say about the régime in its internal 
aspects, though much about those doctrinaire elements in the democracies who so 
greatly impeded the task of diplomacy. Such critics failed notably to realize that 
General Franco’s Government was always and essentially a coalition, in which the 
militant Falangists were actively disliked by their colleagues. 

With the British Ambassador, here represented as striving constantly for a 
restoration of the monarchy and as unable to conceal his chagrin at the non-success 
of his efforts, there were obviously temperamental and other difficulties from the 
beginning, and much of the record is concerned with the recurring failures of the two 
Embassies to march in step. An interim conclusion from the present work, pending a 
correspondingly frank account from the British side, is that British diplomacy abroad 
has still much to learn. 


WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


THE PoLisH-GERMAN FRONTIER. By J. M. Winiewicz. 1945. (London: William 

Hodge. 8144” X5%"". 48 pp. Maps. 1s. 6d.) 

THE revised edition of this pamphlet contains a new chapter in which the main 
facts about the proposed annexation to Poland of the territories east of the Oder- 
Neisse line are set forth. Assuming that this transaction will form some compensation 
for the loss of Eastern Poland to the U.S.S.R., the author shows from what sources 
the new provinces can be populated in place of the Germans who have gone or are 
being sent back to Germany; emigrants from the over-populated agricultural districts 
of Poland, from the eastern territories, from ruined cities like Warsaw and from 
Germany itself. 

He stresses the importance to Poland of a longer seaboard and of a satisfactory 
strategic frontier. 


A. Bruce BOSWELL 


ReEporT FRoM GERMANY. By Leonard O. Mosley. 1945, (London: Victor Gollancz. 

744" X 5%". 125 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Mos Ley was a foreign correspondent in Germany and Europe for two years 
before 1939 and a War Correspondent throughout the War. This book is a brief 
record of what he saw in Germany between April and June 1945. The most interesting 
chapters are those which describe his visit to Hanover in April and May and which 
tell something of the memorable work accomplished there by British Military Govern- 
ment under Major Lamb, already a legendary figure in that part of the British Zone. 
From Hanover Mr. Mosley went to Belsen about which he has sensible things to say— 
“brutality knows no frontiers, nor nationality. You do not need to be German to 
beat and kick and torture. All you need is the régime that encourages, the instinct; 
or, if it is war-time, the excuse of high-minded indignation”’ (p. 95). 

After describing the German surrender at Liineberg, Mr. Mosley has some pointed 
criticisms to make of the Doenitz interlude at Flensburg. He contrasts the prohibition 
of fraternization and all political activity by the British in their Zone with the Russian 
policy: he is scathing about the British and American attitude of pious indignation 
and level-headed about the Russians whose policy towards the Germans he respects. 

The author’s own views are straightforward: “‘my belief which had never wavered 
all through the years of war is that the German people are just like any others, and 
can be brought into the community of civilized nations along with the others, if only 
they are given the right teaching and the right opportunity” (p. 117). It is for the 
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failure to take the chance of re-educating the Germans in the first months of the 
occupation that Mr. Mosley hotly criticizes Anglo-American policy. 

As a reporter Mr. Mosley is convincing, especially in the picture he gives of the 
confusion and disorder which follow on the breakdown of a State; this is authentic. 
As a political analyst Mr. Mosley is much less convincing, though the closing pages 
of his book are much better than the opening. A slight book, but an honest one and 
notably free of meretricious sensationalism. 

A. L. C. Buttock 


TRIAL OF THE PotisH Diversionists. Tria! of the organizers, leaders and members 
of the Polish diversionist organizations in the rear of the Red Army on the 
Territory of Poland, Lithuania and the Western Regions of Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine. Verbatim Report. Heard before the Military Collegium of the Su- 
preme Court of the U.S.S.R. June 18-21, 1945. 1946. (London: Hutchinson. 
94%" xX 6”. 240 pp. Illus. 18s.) 


It is well that this record of the trial of the sixteen Polish political leaders who, 
on the invitation of high-ranking Soviet officers and with guarantees of safe-conduct, 
reported to the Soviet Headquarters in the spring of 1945 in the hope of negotiating 
an understanding between the liberating Red Army and the Underground movement, 
only to be arrested and kept out of sight until the famous announcement of Mr. 
Molotov at San Francisco, should be given in this form to the world. One might 
have liked to have these facts set out in a brief introduction, since memories are short, 
and the reader can appreciate the atmosphere of the court-room only if he knows them. 
The proceedings were dignified, the accused were allowed competent Soviet counsel; 
but some of them, being experienced lawyers, preferred to conduct their own defence. 
This they were permitted to do. Only by inference, however, do we learn of ‘‘the 
investigations” that went on for over a month before the trial began; during which 
one of the prisoners, M. Stypulkowski, was subjected to questioning for some five 
hundred hours. The book is a political rather than a legal document, and a fair 
reading of it will enlighten people who know too little about many phases of the six 
years’ ordeal which the Polish nation has passed through since 1939. 

W. J. Rose 


STUDIES IN POLISH AND COMPARATIVE Law. A symposium of twelve articles with a 
foreword by Professor H. C. Gutteridge. 1945. (London: Stevens. 834” X 
54". vii +274 pp. 25s.) 

A valuable collection of short monographs by Polish jurists on aspects of the develop- 
ment of Polish law from 1919 to 1939 and on some trends in Polish thought on Inter- 
national Law. Of peculiar interest are the chapters on the methods adopted to unify 
Polish civil and criminal law out of the various systems in force in 1919 and on the revision 
of treaties. The learned authors have avoided obscurities of expression and present their 
English-speaking colleagues with an easily readable volume. 


R. G. D. Larran 


LITHUANIA IN A TWIN TEuTONIC CLutcH. A Historical Review of German-Lithuanian 
Relations. By Constantine Jurgéla, Rev. Kazys Gecys and Simas Suziedelis. 
1945. (New York: Lithuanian, American Information Centre. 8%” K 5%”. 
112 pp. Maps.) 


The purpose of this potted history of Lithuania is to plead the cause of Lithuanian 
independence. With the aid of an ingenious twofold thesis, that the Teuton v. Slav conflict 
was illusory before the 1914-18 war, since the non- Slavic Lithuanians were a bulwark 
against German Drang nach Osten, and that East Prussia is rightfully Lithuanian, the 
authors claim that the least the Russians can do is to give their defenders for seven centuries 
independence and East Prussia. Though written in bad American, this pamphlet should 
be of interest to students of Lithuanian history and lovers of the Baltic States. 


NorRMAN NEVILLE 
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Towarps A FREE Europe. By J. H. Harley. 1945. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin. 744” X 5”. 183 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


The author sets out what are in his opinion the conditions necessary to ensure a free 
Europe. 


THE NEw Europe. An Introduction to its Political Geography. By Walter Fitz- 
gerald. 1945. (London: Methuen. 834” 51%”. ix +256 pp. Maps. 
Biblio. 14s.) 

PROFESSOR FITZGERALD has dealt in a short study with the geographical back- 
ground to the tortured Europe of the twentieth century. Nearly half the book is 
devoted to a summarized account of European historical geography. The second 
half contains a treatment of topics specifically of our own time, a critical comment 
on the Partition of Europe after the First World War, an appreciation of the Soviet 
experiment, and suggestions as to the geographical principles of the Second Partition 
of Europe, now taking shape before our eyes. Each chapter is completed with a full 
and careful bibliography and many arguments are supported with diagrammatic 
sketches. 

The book will produce mixed feelings amongst geographical readers. Probably 
the first will be of satisfaction that a professor of geography in a British university 
has spoken on the political aspects of his subject. German and French literature of 
this kind is abundant, and American scholars have also been at work. But British 
geographers have been almost dumb, even though centuries of political and com- 
mercial experience have given the British people as a whole an instinctive awareness 
of space relationships and world resources. 

Secondly, Professor Fitzgerald raises some points which are worth systematic 
study and thought, although the nature of the book precludes more than a mention 
of any problem. He points inevitably to the tyranny of the military strategist over 
frontier-drawing in Continental Europe in modern history. Since the book went to 
press, of course, the dramatic experiments and disclosures in aerial warfare give the 
description of struggles to dominate natural features like the crests of ranges and 
mountain passes an almost pathetic futility. One long-established aspect of frontier- 
drawing is indeed wiped out for ever. 

The explanatory comment at the end of the book of the slow but persistent shifts 
of population in our own time, suggesting a future emphasis on the North Pacific 
rather than the North Atlantic, is extremely interesting. So also, is the argument 
that the problem of a surplus population in the reduced Japanese territories could in 
part be met by Russian use of Japanese labour to develop the oceanic littoral of North- 
East Asia, just as German prisoners of war are being employed to rehabilitate Western 
Russia. The writer faces frankly the responsibilities and shortcomings of the European 
colonizing Powers in their handling of the less-densely settled, but profitable regions 
of the world. 

Geographers will appreciate Professor Fitzgerald’s awareness of the over- 
shadowing of modern geography by. the German geo-political school of thought. 
Indeed, the influence of German scholarship on twentieth century academic geography 
both directly and through some American writers is a theme which‘deserves more 
study than it has attracted up to now. 

But the writer’s very brief account on Geopolitik brings to mind the main defect 
of the book. Itis too much compressed. As the review shows, one cannot even sketch 
the political geography of modern Europe without realizing the impact of Europe on 
other continents and of other continents on Europe. Thus, a study of this kind 
crammed into less than 250 pages cannot really be convincing and the final impression 
is disappointing. Even for a non-academic reading public, seeking a first outline of 
European political geography, the presentation is too skimpy, and the geographical 
reader is constantly annoyed by the omission of facts and arguments which have a real 
and abiding importance. There is no allusion in Chapter II for example to the valuable 
iron ores of Sweden which have given this country its distinction in Scandinavia and 
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in all Europe since the seventeenth century. (It is a pity, incidentally, that Mont- 
gomery’s fine study, The Rise of Industry in Modern Sweden,' is not listed in the 
bibliography of this chapter.) There is no mention of the shattering and long-term 
effects of the Turkish invasion and settlement of Hungary, nor of the conspicuously 
low birth-rate in the same peasant country today. The treatment of the Soviet 
experiment in political geography is again superficial to the point of being misleading, 
especially in the paragraphs on the Ukraine. The book would be twice as valuable 
if it were half as long again, and many will hope that a fresh edition will mean fuller 
and in some cases, more up-to-date explanatory descriptions instead of the existing 
second and third chapters. 


H. G. STEERS 
RUSSIA 


Report ON Russia. By Paul Winterton. 1946. (London: Cresset Press. 734’’ X 

5”. vii + 138 pp. 6s.) 

THE flood of war-time literature on the Soviet Union did no real service to Anglo- 
Soviet relations. On the contrary, being mainly emotional in appeal and content and 
desperately shy of realities, it was the worst possible preparation for the inevitable 
stresses and strains of the post-war period. This is abundantly clear from Mr. Winter- 
ton’s chronicle of his experiences in Moscow during the hey-day of the Anglo-Soviet 
alliance, 1942-5. The vicissitudes of the little Anglo-Saxon group of journalists to 
whom Mr. Winterton belonged in many ways reflected the basic realities of Anglo- 
Soviet relations and are, therefore, of very considerable interest to all interested in 
the subject. This carefully documented and perspicacious analysis shows that whereas 
the British people may be said to have lost their heads overnight in their generous 
enthusiasm for their Soviet Ally, the Soviet Government maintained all its pre-war 
reserve and suspicion in regard to the Anglo-Saxon world (as represented in Moscow 
by the journalists and diplomats). Within the Soviet Union there was no co-operation 
with the British journalists, who were snubbed and frustrated at every turn; in 
addition there was no real appreciation of Great Britain’s war effort. Much more 
important, perhaps, there were many indications that the Soviet Government did 
not want to build up easy and friendly relations between the Soviet and British 
peoples as an element in the post-war partnership. All this may be described as the 
writing on the wall (the prelude to the post-war conflict of attitudes) which at least 
the diplomats on the spot should have been able to decipher. This is an inevitable 
conclusion that emerges starkly from Report on Russia. There was far too much 
optimism at a high level about the possibilities of post-war Anglo-Soviet political 
arrangements, joint Control Commissions, smoother working spheres of influence, etc., 
in view of the bleak war-time record of non-fraternization. Moreover, there was 
little or no justification for believing that the Soviet pre-war ideological approach to 
international problems and the Anglo-Saxon world in particular had changed as a 
result of the war-time alliance. Mr. Winterton’s exasperating experiences in Moscow 
have not warped his judgment nor, apparently, exhausted his goodwill towards the 
Soviet Union, nor his hopes of achieving a basis of co-operation with it, though he 
admits this is “‘one of the hardest tasks that ever faced humanity” (p. 137). The 
artificial mise en scene of the conducted tours arranged by the Soviet Press Department 
for the foreign journalists, the mentality of Soviet journalists “‘who seek security in 
vagueness and (because they are paid so many rubles a line) prosperity in length” 
(p. 4), the persistence of corruption in Soviet Russia (p. 131) and the comparison of 
Soviet Russia and Great Britain today in Chapter 11 are some of the many points on 
which clearer light is shed here than by any book that has hitherto come my way. 
Some may question the bleak implications of Report on Russia; nobody, however, 
can question its authenticity. 


Wi & 


1(London, P. S. King and Staples, 1939). 
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Russia AND THE WESTERN WorLD. The Place of the Soviet Union in the Comity 
of Nations. By Max M. Laserson. 1945. (New York: Macmillan. 8%” X 
54". xi +275 pp. $2.50.) 

THIs is a thoughtful, learned, but alas, thoroughly unconvincing book. It is an 
attempt to show that the internal evolution of the Soviet Union has generally been 
“in the direction of adjustment with the.political structure of the Allied Powers of 
the West,’ and to deduce from this, and from a rather inadequate account of Soviet 
foreign policy in Europe, some hopeful auguries for the future. One can only hope 
that there are more solid reasons for confidence in the future of relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Powers than those which Professor Laserson puts 
forward; for the pessimist will have little difficulty in demolishing a good deal of 
his argument by reference to what has in fact happened since his book went to press 
in July 1945, “Just as the results and the influences of the French Revolution of 
1789 could not be rightly evaluated say in 1817-1818, ... the developments and 
repercussions of the October Revolution of 1917, including the westernization of the 
Soviet Union, cannot be fairly estimated in 1945-6.” But Mr. Laserson does not 
observe this salutary caution. For instance, he attaches great importance to the 
“patriotic” trend in Russia’s war-time historiography—a trend of which the non- 
Marxist features are already in process of being disavowed. The dissolution of the 
Comintern assumes less importance in view of the more recent activities of the Commu- 
nist parties in the Western countries; and indeed, like so many other supporters of 
the Soviet claim for a sphere of influence in Eastern Europe, Mr. Laserson does not 
sufficiently consider the compatibility of this claim with Russian-inspired policies 
outside this zone. The author’s laborious explanation of the granting of separate 
diplomatic representation to the separate Soviet Republics hardly meets the point 
that the first independent manifestation of Ukrainian foreign policy has been in the 
affairs of Indonesia. His assumption that ‘‘the brotherhood in arms’’ and lease-lend 
aid have been “‘a mighty factor in the rapprochement of the Soviet Union and the 
Anglo-Saxon world” demands at least some inquiry as to how this factor has been 
presented to the Soviet people. It is difficult to attach any meaning to his statement 
that the Soviet Government “‘informally paid” Czarist debts through the channels of 
foreign trade; but here as elsewhere one is handicapped by the peculiar obscurity of 
the author’s style, which is at times almost impenetrable. Mr. Laserson’s frequent 
verbal infelicities have been rendered still more numerous by some quite fantastic 
misprints. I suspect that it is ‘‘federalism’’ and not “‘feudalism” that Mr. Laserson 
detects in the 1936 Constitution (p. 63), and that it was “straits” and not “‘streets’’ 
through which the United States passed in the Civil War (p. 103). 

Max BELOFF 


SoviET Far Eastern Poticy, 1931-1945. By Harriet L. Moore. Foreword by 
H. Belshaw. Introduction by Owen Lattimore. 1945. (New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
8” X 5%". xii + 284 pp. $2.50. 16s. 6d.) 

Miss Moore has placed students of Soviet policy under a very real obligation 
by this painstaking and well-executed piece of research. But it is as well to realize 
what her object has been. The book gives, as she states in her preface, ‘approximately 
the picture which the Soviet people themselves have of this part of the world scene, 
for the study is compiled almost exclusively from Soviet sources.”” This approach is 
confirmed by a valuable documentary appendix which, in addition to documents 
ranging from the Treaty of Portsmouth to the Soviet-Chinese Treaty of August 14, 
1945, includes a number of translations from important articles in the Soviet Press. 
There are those who argue that this is the only correct way of dealing with the 
foreign policy of a country like the U.S.S.R., and who would go on, as Miss Moore 
does not, to draw general conclusions from the evidence here so carefully amassed. 
But one has only to consider the problems of the Far Eastern scene today to see how 
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restricted is the light which a study of this kind can throw when taken in isolation. 
Submitting oneself to the guidance of the Soviet Press, one is bound to accord promi- 
nence to those issues which have there been treated at greatest length—the sale of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, the Fisheries, the Sakhalin Concessions; while Soviet 
relations with China (Kuomintang and Communist) are given only fleeting mention. 
The strictly chronological approach, which makes for hard reading, is also responsible 
for a certain blurring of fundamentals. From the historian’s point of view, the method 
means that the antecedents and motives of important acts of policy are often not 
discussed at all; this is true of the Soviet-Chinese pact of August 1937 as well as of 
the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact of April 1941. Once or twice, Miss Moore omits 
to state on controversial issues the perfectly good reasons which exist for holding a 
point of view, because that point of view could not find expression in the Soviet Press. 
Thus Miss Moore expresses astonishment that the foreign press took the view that 
the Amur incident of June-July 1937 reflected unfavourably on Soviet preparedness 
without considering the fact that the Japanese did in fact retain possession of the 
disputed territory, and without taking into account the impact on the public mind 
abroad of the contemporary “purges” in the Russian High Command (See Survey of 
International Affairs, 1937, vol. 1, pp. 148-54). It should also be pointed out that 
where non-Soviet authorities are quoted, the selection is often insufficiently compre- 
hensive as, e.g., on Sinkiang. (It would, incidentally, be interesting to know why 
Miss Moore does not accept the usual view that there is now a railway in Outer 
Mongolia between Kiakhta and Ulan Bator.) In conclusion, one can only envy 
writers on international affairs who can bring out in December a book in which the 
narrative goes down to April and in which the documentary appendix includes material 
relating to August, and this without sacrificing anything in an exceedingly pleasant 
make-up. Happy America! 
Max BELOFF 


TaLk Apout Russia witH Masua Scott. By Pearl S. Buck. 1945. (New York: 

John Day. 74%” X 5”. 128 pp. $1.75.) 

Mrs. Buck is a veteran in the army of those who modestly disclaim any knowledge 
of or interest in politics, but continue to write of political subjects. If her knowledge 
of Russian history and the Russian scene was as negligible as she says, then even 
several hours of conversation with a young Russian countrywoman could hardly 
justify the publication of a book which, she claims, ‘‘contains the key to peace.” If 
the ignorance was feigned, she has certainly succeeded in concealing her knowledge. 

An article in The New Yorker having opened Mrs. Buck’s eyes to the importance 
of the Soviet Union, she felt a great need to ‘‘see Russia through the eyes of a Russian,” 
and lighted on Masha, the Russian wife of the American journalist, John Scott. The 
book is an edited transcript (previously published as a magazine serial) of their talks 
together, in which Mrs. Scott, prompted by questions from Mrs, Buck, illustrates 
the Russian scene autobiographically, and explains how créches, schools, collective 
farms, factories and political life are run in the U.S.S.R. It might have been a good 
idea, but it manages only to be dull, uninformative, and disjointed. The style is 
deliberately naive and confidential (‘‘ ‘Make me see your father, Masha,’ I begged,’’), 
and the impression of a literary affectation is heightened by the trick of making Mrs. 
Scott talk in prefabricated foreigners’ English. 

JANE DEGRAS 


THE RUSSIANS AND THEIR CHuRCH. By Nicolas Zernov. 1945. (London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 834” X5%”. vi +193 pp. Biblio. 
7s. 6d.) 

Dr. ZERNOV surveys the course of Russian history from the tenth century down 
to the present day. As the title suggests the changing scenes of national life are 
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viewed in relation to the Church, and the object of the writer is to provide ‘“‘an intro- 
duction to the history of religion in Russia,” as he himself states in the introduction. 
The book is an interesting and well written piece of work, and it should do something 
to restore an appreciation of the importance of the religious motif in Russian life. 
The religious background must be appreciated before Russian history and character 
can be understood. Dr. Zernov clearly delineates certain characteristics of Russian 
Christianity of great significance in the past, and perhaps also for the future. 

It is agreed that all written history must reflect the presuppositions and outlook 
of the historian: this book is no exception. The author is the victim of his own loves 
—his own Church and nation, and the result is often a glamourization of epochs and 
developments which is hardly convincing to a detached reader. It is difficult to share 
the author’s enthusiastic belief in the messianic vocation of the Russian Church and 
nation, or even his belief in Moscow as the Third Rome. There is also a lack of 
balance. No one coming fresh to The Russians and their Church would imagine that 
there were other parts of the Orthodox Communion of any importance: the picture is 
one-sided. Every event is found to have some good aspect to which the reader’s 
attention may be directed away from the more sordid elements. There is much of 


interest and usefulness, but the book should be read in conjunction with other works 
on Russia. 


H. M. Wappams 


Soviet LEGAL THEORY. Its Social Background and Development. By Dr. Rudolph 
Schlesinger. Ed. Dr. Karl Mannheim. 1945. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner. International Library of Sociology. 834” X 514". viii + 299 pp. 16s.) 
THE contents of this book, which is quite a valuable contribution to the discussion 

of Soviet problems, far exceed the scope of its title. Apart from a theoretical intro- 

duction to the subject matter, it includes a chapter on law as a regulating factor in a 

socialist society—some speculations on how much every attempt to establish socialism 

will borrow from the Soviet régime. 

Within the limits of a short review it is not possible to dwell on a number of the 
themes of Dr. Schlesinger’s book. The core of the book is an account of Soviet law, 
not so much of Soviet legal theories as of Soviet legislation andjadministration of 
justice. The author traces the development of Soviet law against the background of 
the revolutionary transformations. His account of facts, though he shuts his eyes to 
some of them and wrongly presents others, such as “‘all the sufferings connected with 
the régime of War Communism had been willingly borne’’ (p. 84), is, as far as it goes, 
on the whole more or less correct. But the purely legal parts are best. The outline 
of the revolutionary measures in the economic field is clear. The main lines of che 
development of agrarian, civil and particularly criminal law as well as of the adminis- 
tration of justice are traced up to the pre-war period. It is to be regretted that the 
author has paid almost no attention to developments in the field of constitutional and 
administrative law; this in particular would throw light on the prospects of law in a 
socialist society. However, the author offers a short but sober analysis of the Stalin 


Constitution of 1936. He also expresses some sound judgments on the functioning of 
the Soviet law courts. 


B. I. Ekin 


LIBERATION—RUSSIAN STYLE. By Ada Halpern. Foreword by Miss Eleanor Rath- 


bone, M.P. 1945. (London: Maxlove. 74%” x5”. 106 pp. Map end- 
papers. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis slim volume contains weighty testimony on (at least a sector of) the obscure 
and controversial subject of Soviet deportations from the areas incorporated into the 
Soviet Union since 1939. One of the basic difficulties in dealing with this tragic 
subject has long been the absence of first-hand testimony from the deportees them- 
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selves. In Liberation—Russian Style Miss Halpern, a young Polish woman who was 
deported from Lvov in 1940, because of her nationality and class (she was Polish and 
bourgeoise), provides illuminating information on the method and aims of these en- 
forced migrations of Poles to Central Asia and other parts of the Soviet Union. It 
would be unfair to the author of this convincing book to do more than indicate its 
value to the student of international affairs. It should certainly be read as widely as 
possible so as to enlighten public opinion about the plight of thousands of innocent 
and entirely helpless people to whom elementary human rights and liberties are now 
denied. Many works dealing with frontier changes in Eastern Europe at the present 
time tend to concentrate unduly on the historical bases for rectification and to ignore 
the new and grim human aspects of the problem, created by the disparity between 
Soviet and non-Soviet concepts of law, justice, freedom of religion, etc. But this point 
cannot be baulked after perusal of Miss Halpern’s almost laconic diary of events from 
the coming of the Soviets to her home town of Lvov in 1939 to her release from servi- 
tude in Central Asia to join the Polish Army abroad in 1940. Interesting information 
is also incidentally given on social and economic conditions in Kazakhstan where 
Miss Halpern and her family were deported and this picture falls short in many ways 
of the idyll created by Soviet propaganda. Minor defects in the presentation of this 
valuable record are the many faulty Russian transliterations and the many expletives 
in the very casual English style; the author would probably write more firmly in her 
native Polish. 


C& 


THE GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Joseph Stalin. 1945. (New 
York: International Publishers. 8’ X 534”. 167 pp. $1.75.) 


This is a collection of the most important public statements made by Marshal Stalin 
from the time of the German attack on the U.S.S.R. until the end of the war in Europe. 
They are familiar to English readers, both from the wide publicity they received at the 
time, and from the inclusion of many in an earlier volume, but it is very useful to have 
them collected in a well- produced and durable book. 

J. D. 


SoviET LAND AND PEeopLe. A Pocket Geography of the U.S.S.R. By N. N. Mikhai- 
lov. 1945. (London: Soviet News Booklets. 714” x 434’. 94 pp. Illus. 
Map end-papers. 1s. 6d.) 


It is a pleasant change to have for review a booklet about the U.S.S.R. that is pri- 
marily informative and not propagandist in character. The propagandist note is not 
lacking (Russia’s greatness appears here to be almost solely due to the character and 
activities of the Soviet Government), but the author’s vast knowledge, and his terse and 
lively style, make this defect less obvious, and enable him in a small space to give a sur- 
prisingly comprehensive account of the basic geographical facts and the trends of economic 
development. The illustrations are charming, but perhaps rather irrelevant; the three 

diagrammatic maps sadly inadequate. 

Fw. 


An ATLAS OF THE U.S.S.R. By J. F. Horrabin and James S. Gregory. 1945. (Lon- 
don, New York: Penguin Books. 834” x 7”. 60 pp. 1s.) 

Useful as this small atlas is, it has a number of irritating defects. They arise partly 
from the limitation of size (the largest map is 7’ X 5’’), to a lesser degree from the inexplica- 
ble preference for a complicated pictorial chart to a simple table of figures, and to some 
extent from the lack of balance which results when more space is given to an illustration of 
the class composition of the population than to the railways of European Russia. The 
information on economic development stops short at 1938. 

A QI 
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AFRICA 


An AFRICAN SuRVEY. (Second Edition). By Lord Hailey. Foreword by Lord 

Lothian. 1945. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 

9” x 534". 1856 pp. Maps and tables. 35s.) 

AMONG the many services which Field-Marshal Smuts has rendered to Africa not 
the least is represented by the eloquent plea which he made in the Rhodes Memorial 
Lecture of 1929 for a comprehensive survey of African conditions and problems, 
including a review of the extent to which modern knowledge was being applied in 
dealing with them. The characteristic vision and generosity of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration made it possible for this suggestion to be followed up by Chatham House, and 
it resulted in Lord Hailey’s great work, An African Survey, first published in 1938 
with a second impression in 1939. That a second edition of this massive volume, 
which has been universally recognized as a ‘‘classic,” should now be called for is a 


striking tribute both to the work itself and to the growth of public interest in colonial 
problems. 


The publication is particularly timely, not only as a response to the increasing 
feeling of responsibility to dependent peoples, but also from the realization through 
six years of war experiences of the notable contribution which African resources and 
the African peoples can make to world resources, and of the possibilities of rapid 
development from the application of capital, scientific knowledge and technical skill, 
not only on a merely local but on a regional or even continental scale. There is a 
continent to mend, as was said recently in relation to the land, and the same consider- 
ations apply to the great problems of health, and of social, educational, legal and 
political advance. Mere distance, so long the chief obstacle, is becoming less im- 
portant, and political boundaries are largely meaningless as regards economic de- 
velopment, and even more so as regards the spread of ideas. The main burden of 
implementing the possibilities which are now in view must however rest with the 
African peoples themselves, and the development of their capacities will be the crucial 
test of the policies of the responsible Powers. 

The first essential is, however, to know the facts, and to appreciate both the 
general tendencies at a time of unprecedently rapid change and the obstacles and 
dangers to be surmounted. For a long time to come An African Survey will be indis- 
pensable to all students of these great questions and will be invaluable as a work of 
reference to the wider circle who take a serious interest in their colonial responsibilities. 


A. W. Pm 


Tue SupAN. The Road Ahead. Report to the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 1945. 
(London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. Research Series No. 99. 
8%" X 5%". 29 pp. Map. 1s.) 

TuHIs pamphlet gives a well balanced account of the Sudan—its physical con- 
ditions, peoples, history, administration, educational system, economic circumstances, 
and religions—and a fair statement of its problems. In their generalizations, however, 
the authors sometimes lose touch with the realities described; while in the field of 
criticism and suggestion they are less than fair to the administrators of the country 
during the last twenty-five years. 

A hint of justification of these comments: ‘“‘the wishes of the people as a whole 
must be consulted” (p. 3). At what date, if they are “‘for the most part, not politically 
conscious” (p. 3) and only 70,000 children from a population of 6% million are re- 
ceiving any form of education? Why state ‘Indirect Rule needs to be expanded into 
Local Administration” (p. 28) after making it clear that this expansion is already 
taking place as rapidly as circumstances warrant? If the Sudan is to remain ‘“‘mainly 
dependent upon agriculture” (p. 29), why complain that members of the Political 
Service have generally had no experience of trade unions? (p. 28). 
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Finally, the note on flogging as “‘a most notable example” (p. 29) of action by a 
foreign ruling Power causing racial hatred, is mischievous. Flogging is not viewed in 
this way by Arab soldiers, who, on convivial occasions, exchange lashes with a hippo- 
hide whip across the bare back, amidst the applause of their womenfolk. 


REGINALD DAVIES 


INDIA AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


THE Position OF WoMEN. By Lakshmi N. Menon. 1944. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs 
No. 20. 7%" x 4%". 32 pp. As. 6.) 

Nutrition. By W. R. Aykroyd. 1944. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No. 21. 7%" x 434”. 
32 pp. As. 6.) 

RACIAL ELEMENTS IN THE PopuLATION. By B.S. Guha. 1944. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs 
No. 22. 7%" x 434”. 32 pp. Illus. As. 6.) 

Sort Erosion. By Sir Harold Glover. 1944. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No. 23. 7%" x 
434". 32 pp. As. 6.) 

THE MEANING OF DomINION Status. By S. M. Bose. 1944. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs 
No. 24. 7%" x 4%". 32 pp. Map. As. 6.) 

WINNING THE Peace. By F. L. Brayne. 1944. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No. 25. 7%” x 
434". 32pp. As. 6.) 

Stam. By Sir Josiah Crosby. 1945. (London:Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No. 26. 7%" x 434”. 
32 pp. Map. As. 6.) 

BroapcasTInG. By Seth Drucquet. 1945. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs No. 27. 7%" x 434”. 
32 pp. As. 6.) 


LaKksHMI MENon’s pamphlet on The Position of Women is very useful. Like 
most of India’s women of today she begins by extolling the past, carefully ignoring 
that it is a past of very long ago, and she ascribes far more than is their due to her 
present women friends in the advance in social, educational and political affairs. 
To leave out one of the greatest Indian women of all time, Ramabai Pandita, shows 
how limited is her knowledge of the pioneers. But it is an advantage to have stated 
the disabilities of Hindu and Moslem women and the traditions and laws that govern 
their lives. Mrs. Menon fails to point out that education has been in Indian hands 
since 1919, and Indian parents are as much to blame as legislation in the slow progress 
made in education. The women’s organizations have done very little, considering 
their numbers and their many “resolutions,” in constructive effort towards the goal 
of universal literacy. 


Mr. Aykroyd is an expert on nutrition and his little book is a well balanced review 
of the whole problem of nutrition which in India has to contend with the inhibitions 
of religion and race added to hereditary prejudices that intensify the difficulties to be 
faced. But his wise conclusion and the practical constructive optimism that he and 
all research workers would bring to the solution of the question will encourage the 
scientists, statesmen and social workers of these important times, to seize every 
opportunity of using world resources as well as the world’s brains to meet all demands. 


Mr. Guha’s anthropological treatise on racial elements does much to enlighten 
the ignorant on the complexities of Indian races. It traces the movements of peoples 
from very ancient times and leaves one wondering how such mass migrations were 
accomplished in primitive times, when today it is brought about with such difficulty. 
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The illustrations of types suffer from war-time paper and production, but to those who 
know India they are of interest. His conclusions regarding the sterilization of the 
habitual criminals, the malformed and mentally defective, have an appeal to all who 
desire a healthy people in their country, and if these measures are supplemented by 
more spacing of offspring in families the dictates of humanity would not be neglected, 
the strengthening of the best factors in the race can be retained and a sound popu- 
lation built up. 


Sir Harold Glover's depressing story of almost abysmal neglect by the people 
and Government of measures to prevent the serious soil erosion that has gone on 
through centuries is only relieved at the end of the pamphlet where the author shows 
that, at last, constructive action is being taken for re-afforestation. Want of educa- 
tion is the root cause of this as well as of most of India’s troubles in regard to nutrition, 


together with poverty and the inadequacy of her food resources to meet her growing 
population. 


The Meaning of Dominion Status is a simple administrative treatise on the subject 
and will clear the minds of many who have been misinformed or wilfully misled on 
the subject. 


Brigadier ‘‘Uplift’’ Brayne (as he used to be called to distinguish him from 
another man of similar name) has put his well-known ideas into the little pamphlet, 
Winning the Peace, and the results of his work in the Punjab afford proof of the sound- 
ness of his theories. The alluring picture of his dream village makes one realize more 
than ever how much depends on providing a trained and permanent staff of welfare 
workers for the task, just as schools depend on the supply of teachers. Education in 
every branch of life and not only “‘literacy’’—that inadequate snare and delusion— 
must be India’s aim. 


Sir Josiah gives a timely description of Siam and touches on present and past 
history, explaining things that people in the United Nations, and especially in India, 
should know. Here, as in No. 22, The Racial Elements, it is unfortunate that the 
publishers have not put the map in a double page inside the book; it is awkward to 
have it divided inside the cover. 


Broadcasting in India has not so far been given a fair chance. Finance has been 
one cause, and another is probably the bad selection of broadcasters. As a means of 
education it could be marvelously useful, but it must have enthusiastic and educated 
broadcasters. Adequate remuneration is only one element that is lacking, the will 
to educate and the knowledge of how to doit are essential. One realizes how desperate 
is the need for a wise choice of trained men and women, as opposed to those chosen 
for political or other reasons. 

A. M. PENNELL 


InpIAN INDIA. (Vol. I. No. I.) By Directorate of Chamber of Princes. Foreword 
by Hamidulla, Nawab, Ruler of Bhopal. 1945. (New Delhi: Chamber of 
Princes.» 11” ¢8"...31-pp. Mins: Reads) 

The Indian India, of which the first number was published in November 1945 is 
produced by the Directorate of Public Relations, Chamber of Princes, which was estab- 
lished in January 1945 to provide information concerning the administration of the Indian 
States. 

The first issue contains articles on education, medical relief, industrial development 
and irrigation in the Indian States, as well as descriptions of some of the leading States 
and notes on future plans. It is well illustrated with photographs. 


kK. FE. 
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UNFOLDING DraMA IN SoutH-East Asia. By Basil Mathews. 1945. (London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 744" X 534”. 135 pp. Map. 2s. 6d.) 


THE publication by the International Missionary Council of this brief account of 
Christian missionary endeavour in South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific comes 
at an opportune moment. Most thinking people in the British Commonwealth and 
the United States must by now have realized that the old colonial and capitalist 
economic systems cannot be regarded as having been merely momentarily displaced 
in these regions by the Japanese domination from which they have recently been 
liberated. That the post-war era will be one of profound change is indicated hardly 
less by the birth of the United Nations Organization, with its affiliated Trusteeship 
and Economic and Social Councils, than by the revolutionary disturbances in Indo- 
nesia and Indo-China and the growth of the autonomous movement in Burma. | 

In an endeavour to show its present influence and the part which it might play 
in an uncharted future, Mr. Mathews sets the achievement of nascent Christianity 
against its vast animist, Moslem and Buddhist background. He points to the alliance 
of nationalism in Burma and Siam with Buddhism, and in Indonesia with Islam, as 
instances of the obstacles which would impede the spread of Christianity under new 
dispensations. Although, with the exception of some South-West Pacific islands, 
the numbers of native Christians are proportionately very small, they form compact 
and expanding groups; and Mr. Mathews’ description of missionary success among 
the Moslems of East Java is illuminating. 

Some of the author’s most arresting pages relate to education. He maintains 
that the ancient Buddhist and Moslem educational systems have tended to disinte- 
grate under the colonial régimes of the Western Powers, and that their place has been 
taken by a utilitarian and materialist system designed to produce “‘intelligent natives” 
to act as middlemen between the Asiatic masses and the European superstructure in 
Government and industry. Proceeding from this, he suggests that the missionary 
function is to spiritualize education, to bring Western culture in its wider sense to the 
masses, and thus promote the attainment of the ideal of self-government which is 
now the declared policy of the Colonial Powers. There is comparatively little reference 
to the medical work of the missions which some laymen are inclined to regard as one 
of their most valuable contributions. As reflecting the Christian viewpoint upon 
political and social reconstruction in South-East Asia, the book should serve a useful 
purpose. 








PAUL BUTLER 


CEYLON UNDER THE BritisH. By G. C. Mendis. 1944. (Colombo: Colombo 
Apothecaries Co. Ltd. 8%” X 5%”. x +125 pp. Biblio.) 


In November 1927 the members of the Donoughmore Commission landed in 
Ceylon to make investigations which led to a new constitution, and the visit of the 
Soulbury Commission in 1945 again turned attention to the constitutional position 
in the island. What of the past? The British occupation started at the very end of 
the eighteenth century when the British wrested from the Dutch their possessions in 
Ceylon in order to prevent their falling into the hands of France which had declared 
war on Great Britain in 1793. Some thirty years later Ceylon first experienced the 
effects of a British Commission when in 1829 the Colebrooke Commission changed | 
the government of Ceylon “from an absolute to a constitutional autocracy.” For 
many years after that, because of the principle of trusteeship, the British Government 
resisted any advance towards self-government in Ceylon, because it was thought that 
this would lead to power over the native population in fact passing into the hands of 
the small number of Europeans and burghers. The construction of roads, railways 
and irrigation works, economic progress and educational advance, which helped to 
create a middle class in Ceylon, have now made possible a great measure of responsible 
government without the evil which was justifiably feared in earlier days. 
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Mr. Mendis tells the story in a short form which gives a useful background to a 
study of the present position, and the difficulties of reconciling the system of British 
Parliamentary Government and a communal basis of life. 

R. A. Frost 


THE NEw Mataya ANnp You. By H. B. Egmont Hake. 1945, (London: Lindsay 
Drummond. 74%” x 434”. 107 pp. Illus. Maps. 6s.) 


THOUGH published in 1945, this book was written before the end of the Japanese 
war; the author therefore has the embarrassment of presenting to the public his 
conjectures on Japanese-occupied Malaya and its reactions to our return, when the 
reader already knows some of the answers. Mr. Hake comes out of this little trial 
so well as amply to convince us of his understanding of some of the deepest of 
Malayan problems, 

The recent growth of latent Malay nationalism, and of economic friction with the 
Chinese; the tragic absence of any vital and continuous social intercourse between 
Europeans and other groups on any scale; the fundamental difficulty of legislating 
for a country of such heterogeneous population, much of it with stronger ties from out- 
side than from within; the need for a real change of attitude in our administrators 
and businessmen out there; these are some of the points made by Mr. Hake, who 
avoids the commoner truisms about a happy country ignorant of racial or economic 
conflict, basking in the sunshine of British rule. 

The reader may not agree with all the author’s suggestions for the future, some 
of which, excellent in intention, are a little vague and idealistic in conception. But 
none interested in Malaya, or in British imperial relations, will fail to find this book, 
with its excellent illustrations, stimulating, courageous and informative. 


ROSEMARY FIRTH 


Mataya. By G. S. Rawlings. 1945. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 74%" X 434”. 38 pp. Maps. 1s.) 


Mr. Rawlings’ book shows us the lines of the historic approach to the complexities of 
Malaya’s social and economic life. He skips the case of the Malayan Chinese, upon whose 
newly found political sense and personal initiative will depend the Malay Union. 

It isa pity tu place the wrong emphasis on Malaya’s communal stratifications just now 
when, at long last, we hope to fuse them by establishing a ‘‘Malayan citizenship”’ and 
focussing the loyalty of Malayans on the country of their adoption. Malaya desperately 
needs newer approaches, more in accord with enlightened views in England than with the 
confused sentiments of colonial officials who, for all their good intentions, have been too 
long out of touch with the trends of British political sociology. 


E. i. G,, 


SABANG TO BALIKPAPAN. The Netherlands Indies. By Alexander McLeish. 1945. 
(London: New York, Vancouver: World Dominion Press, War-time Survey 
Series No. 9. 734 X 5%". 52 pp. Maps. 1s. 6d. 75 cents.) 


This book gives an account of a journey made by the author just before the war to 
visit Christian churches and missions in the Netherlands East Indies. 

It describes the unusually difficult problem which the Christian missionary has in that 
area, because out of a total population of some 70 million people, 57 million are Moslems 
and it is found there, as elsewhere, that Islam is perhaps the greatest obstacle opposing 
the spread of Christianity. 

In addition to the information about the religious situation in the Netherlands East 
Indies the book contains many interesting descriptions of local customs, people and scenery. 


R. A. Frost 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


THe PatTerN oF Paciric Security. A report by a Chatham House Study Group. 
1946. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8’ 5’. 73 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


CLOSE on two years ago a group of experts set to work to study the problem of 
security in the Pacific as it might present itself at the close of the Second World War. 
This report, which was prepared for submission to the Institute of Pacific Relations 
Conference in January 1945, has now been brought up to date in the light of develop- 
ments following the defeat of the Axis Powers. 

Though covering a bare 70 pages, it provides a scholarly and valuable study of 
the complex character of a situation calling for statesmanship of a high order. One 
reason for the complexity is seen in the fact that the region is not in itself a land-mass 
with naturally well-defined boundaries, but is primarily a water-mass of which the 
land is but a surrounding fringe. Moreover, while there are certain interests and 
problems which are mainly Pacific in character, most of the Powers concerned in the 
region have substantial interests elsewhere as well. From this it is argued that the 
popular idea of the Pacific as a more or less water-tight region must, therefore, be 
discarded and that only on the wider basis of world organization can a system of 
security in the Pacific be established. 

In urging that the area be accepted as a unit for regional treatment in a col- 
lective system, the report, while assuming that the Pacific Powers will remain in 
effective political co-operation for common purposes, emphasizes very rightly that 
in the final analysis nothing but ‘‘Massive power held in readiness and its instant 
deployment at the strategic point’’ (p. 50) will serve to preserve peace and security 
in the Pacific. 

The student of world affairs would do well to study this report and to read it in 
conjunction with the other recent Chatham House publication, Japan in Defeat. 


M. D. KENNEDY 


SoLuTion In Asta. By Owen Lattimore. Preface by C. P. Fitzgerald. 1945. (Lon- 

don: The Cresset Press. 734” X 5’. xxiii + 143 pp. Mapend-papers. 7s. 6d.) 

i Tue American edition of this book was published early in 1945 whereas the 

English edition appeared in December 1945. The latter therefore contains some 

sections which are out-of-date, but it has the advantage of an illuminating Preface 

by Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald which throws a different light on some of the problems dis- 
cussed by Mr. Owen Lattimore. 

As the author sees it American policy towards Asia in the past has been weak 
and inept: in the future it must be given top priority. Imperialism is dead and two 
brands of democracy are likely to compete: that of the Western capitalists and that 
of the Russians. However, Mr. Fitzgerald suggests also the possibility of the develop- 
ment of “authoritarian rule” in Asia, lying somewhere between democracy and 
fascism. 

Having stated the main problem, Mr. Lattimore puts the case for demolition 
of the imperial system in Japan. He then traces the rise of nationalism in China 
and includes a brief sketch of the career of Chiang Kai-shek. He holds that eventu- 
ally a Kuomintang-Communist coalition Government will evolve under Chiang’s 
leadership. 

India receives scant attention but Mr. Lattimore analyses closely the position 
of the colonies. Colonialism is to him ‘‘a kind of slavery” and he believes that even 
if the colonial structure is outwardly restored after the war “it can never expect to 
have inner security.’”’ Yet he concludes that the British and Dutch cannot simply 
declare themselves rid of this “historical growth’: there must be a planned policy 
for freedom as in the Philippines. 
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In regard to Russia Mr. Lattimore urges a strong bid for co-operation through 
the United Nations Organization, since Russia ‘‘holds the key position at the top of 
the Pacific.” 

The British reader will find controversial matter in this book but it is recom- 
mended to all who are concerned with affairs in the Far East. 


W. C. CASSELS 


Cuina’s RELIEF NEEDS. Foreword by E. J. Coil. 1945. (Washington: National 
Planning Association. Planning Pamphlets No. 40. 7144” x 5’. 56 pp. 25 cents.) 
THE foreword to this pamphlet by Mr. E. J. Coil, Executive Director of the 

National Planning Association shows that it is intended primarily for American 

readers. It is, however, of interest—practical interest let one emphasize—to the 

British public, more particularly the section of the public interested in China as a 

market. For though the relief needs reviewed are expected to be met, in the first 

instance by U.N.R.R.A., they will subsequently constitute the various forms of 
commercial demand that must be satisfied by the normal processes of trade. To say 
this is not in the least to discount the humanitarian aspects of China’s immediate 
needs. ‘Hundreds of thousands have starved to death in China,” says the pamphlet, 

“and millions have suffered from acute hunger. The sheer volume of suffering compels 

us to think of China, not as another country needing help, but as a continent. In 

the sizes of her need, China is comparable to all Europe, including Russia.”’ 

There may be differences of opinion as to whether food or transport needs should 
be placed first. The pamphlet thinks the latter should be given priority, quoting the 
view of the Chinese delegate at the Atlantic City Conference of U.N.R.R.A. in 
November 1943, that “‘without transport facilities whatever supplies and services 
U.N.R.R.A. might send to China, they would be piled up at the ports and will be no 
use to the Chinese people.”” To those who do not know China the statement might 
imply that China is more dependent upon rail and motor transport than she is, or 
has ever been. Actually river, animal and human transport would result in supplies 
being moved away from the ports with celerity as remarkable as the speed which 
characterized the building of the Burma Road. Still, there can be no doubt that the 
need of modern forms of transport ranks high. And the pamphlet is certainly right 
in thinking that wheat will be more easily supplied from abroad than rice. The 
import requirements of the former have been set at a million tons (which Australia 
alone can probably supply), while of the seven million metric tons of rice which the 
rice-growing countries in Asia were able to sell abroad before the war, about 1.5 
million tons only were normally available for China. 

Health, clothing, fuel for domestic use, shelter and other consumers’ goods are 
ranked by the pamphlet as 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 of China’s relief needs. General industrial 
rehabilitation is then discussed, the pamphlet being more interested in short-term 
than long-term needs. ‘This announced policy of the Chinese Government,” says 
the pamphlet, “‘is that industrialization of China will be undertaken for the benefit 
of the Chinese peoples as determined by their Government,” a sentence before this 
being: ‘‘China is no longer an open field for foreign exploitation.”” Which of these 
important statements will prove the more correct time only can show. 


E. M. GuLi 


Japan IN DerEat. A Report by a Chatham House Study Group. 1945. (London: 

Oxford University Press. 844’ X 5%". xiii + 132 pp. 6s.) 

CoMPILED before the collapse of Japan and therefore overtaken to some extent 
by the developments it had foreshadowed, this publication by a group of experts, all 
of whom have had long and first-hand experience of the country, is nevertheless of 
great value and timely interest. 
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Apart from a final summing up of conclusions, each of the thirteen chapters is 
devoted to an examination of one particular element or aspect of Japanese life—‘‘The 
Throne and the Constitution,” ‘“The Armed Forces,” ‘“‘Nationalist Societies,’’ “‘ Re- 
ligion,” ‘‘Education”’ and so on. In most cases a certain amount of historical back- 
ground has been included in order to support and elucidate the inferences drawn as 
to the post-war situation. The whole therefore provides a most careful and dis- 
passionate study of Japanese mentality and of the fundamentals of Japanese life. 
From this joint analysis the authors set forth their conclusions as to how the Japanese 
are likely to react under the entirely (to them) unique impact of defeat and how the 
victor nations should treat them if Japan is to be diverted finally to the role of Dr. 
Jekyll from that of Mr. Hyde. 

It is to the credit of the authors that most of their deductions have already been 
proved justified by events and many of the suggestions put forward have now been 
carried out by General MacArthur. The treatment to be accorded to the Throne, 
for example, comes in for particular attention and the considered conclusions of those 
who have produced this study are clearly in line with the views of the Supreme Com- 
mander and his advisers. The Throne, voluntarily shorn of its divine attributes, 
should contribute greatly to the stabilization which the compilers of this publication 
rightly regard as so important. The liquidation of the armed forces and of the re- 
actionaries, as advocated in these pages, is likewise being effected; but it remains to 
be seen whether or no ‘‘the emergency will produce the men’”’ as it did after the over- 
throw of the Tokugawa Shogunate—a point on which the authors express restrained 
optimism. 

M. D. KENNEDY 


JapaAN—OvR Pros_em. By H. F. Angus. 1946. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of 

International Affairs. Behind the Headlines Series, Vol. VI, No. 3. 8” 5”. 

16 pp. Illus. 10 cents.) 

This is an attempt to achieve the impossible by compressing for the benefit of the 
Canadian popular reader the immense subject of the rise and fall of Japan and of the 
problems confronting the United Nations since her defeat within the small compass of a 
pamphlet of 16 pages. Nevertheless, it is a very praiseworthy attempt. There are some 
errors and doubtful assumptions, but in general Professor Angus’s presentation of a most 
complicated, political, economic and social picture, and the deductions which he draws 
from it, are sound. Asa Pacific Power, Canada cannot afford to dissociate herself from the 
future of Japan, and the pamphlet should have educative value. 


Pk: 


THE AMERICAS 


EcoONOMIC DEMOCRACY AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. A Study of the Relation of Eco- 
nomic Groups to the Federal Government. By Michael James O’Shaughnessy. 
1945. (New York, London: Harper Brothers. 844” xX 5”. 117 pp. $2.00.) 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy, who is described as a former business executive and a Roman 

Catholic layman, aims at such a redistribution of income in the United States as would 

ensure a minimum annual family income of $2,800. 


AL Gass Bs 


DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Vol. VI. July 1943-June 1944. 
Edited by Leland M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll. 1945. (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation. 9144” X 64". xxx +725 pp. $3.75.) 

In the sixth volume of this useful series of documents emphasis is laid on post-war 
problems, and it contains headings not found in previous volumes, such as ‘Relief and 
Rehabilitation,” “International Peace and Security,’ ‘‘Labour and Social Relations,” 
“Cultural Relations,’ etc. Under these appear matters of general interest to all the United 
Nations, while the last three chapters of the book deal with particular regions or countries. 

The documents are admirably listed, indexed and footnoted, and compilers of similar 
collections could not do better than adopt the system used by the editors of this series. 


S. Monck 
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THE SENATE AND THE VERSAILLES MANDATE SysTEM. By Rayford W. Logan. 
1945. (Washington: Minorities Publishers. 834" X54”. viii +112 pp. 
Biblio. $2.00.) 

ProFEssor LoGan’s brief study is part of a larger work on The African Mandates 
in World Politics to appear in 1946. It was written before the Senate had given its 
decision on the Charter of the United Nations, but rightly forecast that its attitude 
would be ‘‘decidedly different’ from what it was at the end of the First World War. 
The head of the History Department at Harvard once again demonstrates that 
“Political partisanship, bitter personal hatreds, the persistent conflict between the 
senate and the president”’ (p. 9) and the general issue of isolation, were all present in 
discussions of Article 22 as in those of other articles of the League Covenant. What is 
fresh in this analysis is the evidence provided that race prejudice and suspicions of 
the international labour movement played a considerable part in the opposition to 
the mandate system and to any participation by the United States in it, even to the 
limited extent envisaged by President Wilson. Then, as now, many Southern Demo- 
crats were internationalists in all matters except these two. The Republicans used 
the powerful argument that acceptance by the United States of mandates or more 
limited international responsibilities would oblige her to keep at least a million soldiers 
overseas. When to this were added the diatribes of Senator Reed of Missouri against a 
“colored league of nations’ (p. 40), which would one day outvote the United States 
and interfere in her domestic affairs, the Northern Democrats showed some em- 
barrassment in defending the proposals. The idea of compulsory acceptance of 
mandates was dropped before the treaty came before the Senate, yet, even so, two of 
the fatal Lodge Reservations were concerned with the subject, and one of them 
(Number 4) was accepted by the Senate without a division. When the treaty, with 
similar reservations, had been finally rejected by the Senate on March 19, 1920, 
Wilson did not abandon hope of some American participation in the control of Ar- 
menia, but even this small consolation was denied him by the action of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Professor Logan concludes his penetrating little 
study with the reflection that ‘‘The American people were neither imperialistic nor 
altruistic in 1919 and 1920” (p. 102). He attributes the changed attitude today 
towards mandates or trusteeships to no high motives. ‘‘This second world war has 
made them (Americans) conscious of the 1,700 miles from Dakar on the West Coast 
of Africa to Natal in Brazil and of the vital strategic importance of the South Pacific 
islands. They are therefore desirous of acquiring the outlying posts that will protect 
them from invasion, but there is no evidence of any greater altruism in 1945 than 
there was in 1919 or 1920” (p. 102). 


A. T. MILNE 


Economic PRoBLEMS OF Latin AMERICA. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. 1944. 

(New York: McGraw-Hill. 9’ x 6”. xiv +465 pp. Map. $4.00.) 

THE preface declares that economic information is not easily obtained in Latin 
America and the author has endeavoured to make good the deficiency with the co- 
operation of seventeen economists who have specialized in some branch of Latin 
American affairs. Divided into three parts, the first deals with general economic 
issues common to all the countries; the second, covers more important special aspects 
of Latin American countries; and the third, examines problems encountered in ten 
selected countries. There are twenty republics in Latin America and the ten which 
are not specifically dealt with are dismissed with the brief, but unconvincing remark: 
‘““We may reasonably assume that the economic problems of the remaining countries 
differ only to a minor degree, if at all” (p. vii). Had more time been devoted to the 
planning of the book probably its scope would have been limited to the ten republics 
of South America, which could have been more adequately dealt with in the space 
available. As itis, Argentina, which accounts for 50 per cent of the entire trade and 
commerce of Latin America, is allotted only eighteen pages, whereas the Central 
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American republic of Haiti fills twelve pages and Bolivia as many as thirty. Not all 
the economic problems are peculiar to Latin America, among them the tendency 
towards inflation of currencies and the desire to be independent of foreign capital 
and enterprise. The measures in Brazil to discourage foreign investment and the 
employment of foreigners to manage undertakings financed with capital subscribed 
overseas are a timely reminder that the urge to export in the United States and Great 
Britain is not always matched by equal zeal to import in the markets of Latin 
America. Asa contribution to the expansion of the Good Neighbour Policy the book 
may be commended to the student of economics in Latin America. 


C. E. W. DULEy 


THE SouTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1945, 22nd Annual Edition. Edited by Howell 
Davies. 1945. (New York: H. W. Wilson. London: Trade & Travel Publi- 
cations. 7” xX 434". 859 pp. Illus. Maps. $1.25.) 

An excellent reference book. Well compiled and well indexed, it provides a wealth 


of information drawn from a great variety of reliable sources, valuable not only to the 
traveller but also to all those interested in the economy of the different countries. 


3 a Ae 


WHAT THE SouTH AMERICANS THINK OF Us. A Symposium. By Carleton Beals, 
Bryce Oliver, Herschel Brickell, Samuel Guy Inman. 1945. (New York: 
Robert M. McBride. 8” x 514". 400 pp. Biblio. Map front’pce. $3.00.) 
“GIVEN a reasoned and far-sighted diplomacy at Washington,’”’ wrote Professor 

C. H. Haring in his South America Looks at the United States (Macmillan 1928) ‘‘an in- 
telligent and organized propaganda can . . . serve to persuade our southern neighbours 
that the imperialistic spirit is not a dominating one in this country [the United States], 
but rather a spirit of co-operation and community of interest.”” Professor Haring 
wrote on the eve of a decisive change in the Latin American policy of the United 
States, while in recent years organized propaganda has been abundant. Yet, it would 
appear, the southern neighbours are not altogether persuaded. Mr. Carleton Beals, 
who holds that the Good Neighbour policy has been ‘“‘cracked wide open,’’ would 
certainly maintain that the propaganda has not been sufficiently intelligent; and this 
symposium, in the view of its publishers, is to be regarded as ‘‘a solemn warning stated 
with absolute candour.’’ Much the most balanced and interesting part of the book 
is Bryce Oliver’s account of Brazil and Uruguay. Mr. Carleton Beals moves with ease 
from the language of Senator Butler to that of The New Republic, and shares with 
Mr. Inman a distrust of British policy in Argentina. Mr. Brickell is cursory, and 
Mr. Inman is rightly preoccupied with what has happened in Argentina. He believes 
that if the United States will aid ‘“‘new liberal movements, instead of standing by the 
reactionary movements that represent ‘Order,’ democracy can be advanced.” But 
he does not say how this is to be done, and it is at least possible that State Department 
policy should not be interpreted in quite such simple terms. Indeed the chief merit 
of this book is that it most clearly shows the dangers of simple generalizations. 


R. A. HUMPHREYS 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 
Sir,— 

‘‘We cannot,” says Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin (in your January 1946 issue) 
‘‘aspire to the authority of a Great Power without the support, moral and 
material, derived from the great Dominions of the Commonwealth and 
from the overseas Empire.” This is true, if not very happily expressed. 
Ashton-Gwatkin does not include in his picture of the Foreign Service the 
department which handles our relations with the Dominions. What he 
says of the character of the Foreign Service applies to the Dominions Office 
(that it is non-administrative, but representational and advisory, etc.). 
Surely it is astonishing that a survey of our machinery for the conduct of 
our relations with other Foreign States omits to consider the machinery 
employed in our relations with the States without whose support we cannot 
aspire to the authority of a Great Power. There are those who regard it as 
something more than extraordinary that for this purpose we still maintain a 
‘‘post office’ department, and that it is not a normal part of our diplomat’s 
career to serve in one of the Dominion capitals. Is not interchangeability 
here as important as between Diplomatic, Consular and Commercial posts? 
Is it logical that Overseas Trade should be jointly controlled by the Foreign 
Office and the Board of Trade in all countries except the Dominions, where 
it is a matter for the Board of Trade only? J ask these two questions, of 
many that can be asked, in order to illustrate how forgetful are those 
responsible for our foreign affairs of the Group of States upon whose re- 
lations with us essentially depends the size of the role that Britain can play 
in world affairs. 

i am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
M. R. K. BuRGE 
Empire Information Limited, 
London Office, 
38 Parliament Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
March 19, 1946. 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 
Sir,— 

Permit me to comment on the review of my book The Economic De- 
velopment of the Middle East in the October, 1945, issue of your Journal 
(p. 552). 

To substantiate his warning against the ‘‘optimism which pervades 
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this study,’’ the reviewer quoted me either incompletely or inexactly. In 
his text, the sentence reads as follows: ‘‘the existent conditions favouring 
development can disperse all fears regarding any populatory saturation of 
these countries in the not-too-distant future.’’ When fully cited, the 
picture becomes, however, somewhat different. I commenced the passage 
in question as follows: “‘If the countries of the Orient are now considered with 
these facts in mind” (i.e., those treated in the preceding text and bearing 
on the importance of the vocational structure and the changes therein for 
the transformation of agrarian regions), ‘‘it will be found that...’ (the 
existing conditions, etc.). 

If the reviewer were to read my book carefully, he would not attribute 
to me the view that the degree of agricultural development found in the 
Jewish settlements of Palestine could be achieved throughout the Middle 
East. I have been more modest in my indications of future potentialities. 
I suggested as a possible goal the raising of the very low pre-war productivity 
in agriculture, etc., by some 100 per cent within twenty years. Even then 
the average level of productivity and income in Oriental agriculture would 
be no more than one-third of the level actually attained by the Jewish 
settlements. As a matter of fact, not a few instances of a more rapid 
progress were encountered in Oriental lands even before the war. 

I do not wish to go into further particulars. What at the present 
stage appears to me of serious significance, however, is the question whether 
the stressing of the great potentialities of the Middle East and the con- 
struction of a system of development projections is ‘‘dangerous.”’ It is 
true that important political issues are involved, and I have repeatedly 
mentioned them and other limitations. But these do not absolve the 
economist from the obligation of tackling first and foremost the problems 
arising within his own sphere and to analyse them with the measuring rods 
at his disposal. The consideration and weighing of the political aspects is 
not necessarily his concern. There is, moreover, no lack today of political 
approaches to the all-round problem of Middle Eastern development. 

In my opinion the real danger lies in the professional scepticism which 
pervades the minds of many of those connected with Middle Eastern 
affairs. So far from helping to bring the burning problems of this region 
nearer to a solution, it ignores the economic achievements already per- 
formed. Moreover, it paves the way for the spread of ideologies and 
developments that are incomparably more radical and ‘“‘dangerous”’ than 
those adumbrated in my book. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. BONNE 


P.O.B. 7041, 
Jerusalem. 
February 25, 1946. 
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To the Editor, International Affairs. 
Sir,— 

Many years ago I made the rule never to comment on reviews of my 
books in letters to editors. There was, however, a matter which puzzled 
me a great deal in Mr. G. A. Routh’s review. 

The two paragraphs on page 144 beginning with the words ‘‘The very 
completeness’’ and ending with ‘‘deserve more attention” seem to indicate 
that Mr. Routh really would like to see a popular book dealing with the 
history of the Red Army, discussing the leading personalities, etc., etc., 
with a fairly large part of the book given to the discussion of training. 

As I set out to achieve something rather definite and quite different 
from the above, viz., to write a treatise in the field of military sociology 
which would attract the attention of sociologists, as well as military people 
interested in sociological problems to certain approaches and handling of 
material, my book obviously could not be written in a popular manner. 

My second aim was to examine in detail the interaction between 
different groups within the Soviet armed forces which were rather distinct 
and often antagonistic to each other. 


Yours faithfully, 


D. Fepotorr WHITE 
The Westbury, 
271 So. 15th St:, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
March 1, 1946. 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 


Sir,— 

In your issue of January, 1946, ‘‘Strategicus’’ protests against my 
review of his book The Tide Turns. Controversy between author and 
reviewer is seldom worth while and I have no wish to become enmeshed in 
one. In my first paragraph I did my best to give readers interested an 
impartial opinion of the general value of the book. Having now re-read 
a number of chapters I can only say that I stand by what I wrote. My 
second paragraph deals with particular points, which might be good or bad, 
irrespective of the general merit of the book. There being thus no direct 
connection between the two paragraphs, I fail to see how inconsistency on 
which ‘‘Strategicus” twits me can arise. 

His direst complaint seems to spring from my suggestion that he 
regards Darlan’s death as ‘“‘unfortunate.’”’ Well, on p. 69 one reads: ‘“‘It is 
part of the irony of the situation that he had just made to the Press a 
statement that might have led to an approach to unity.”” What is this if 
not an expression of regret? Moreover, the author goes on to say “But 
there can be little doubt that his death relieved the political tension.” 
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Similarly, what can this ‘but’ mean if it does not hark back to a regret 
previously expressed? 
Yours faithfully, 


CLIVE GARSIA 
18 Ashley Road, 
Epsom, 
April 1, 1946. 





The Editor regrets that owing to restriction of space it is not possible 
to publish all the correspondence received. 
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